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TQ  TO 

•^  tHE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

w^    PHILIP   LORD   HAJLBWICKIE, 

.Si  '  .  ^ 

LORD  mOH  CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 


£) 


My  Lord^   . 

•^S  no  one  has  exercised  the  Powers  of 
Speech  with  juster  emd  more  universal 
applause^  than  yourself;  I  hate  presumed 
to  inscribe  the  following  Treatise  to  your 
Lordship,  its  End  being  to  investigate  the 
Principles  of  those' Powers.  It  has  a  fdr^ 
ther  Claim  to  your  Lordships s  Patronage, 
by  beiiig  connected  in  some  degree  with  that 
politer  Literature,  which,  in  the  most  im- 
portant scenes  of  Business,  you  have  still 
found  time  to  cultivate.     With  regard  to 


*  The  above  Dedication  is  printed  as  it  or^inally  stood, 
the  Author  being  desirous  that  what  he  intended  as  real 
Respect  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  living,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Testimony  of  Gratitude  to  his  Memory. 
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IV  DEDICATION. 

myself^  if  what  I  have  written  he  the  fruits 
of  that  Security  and  Leisure^  obtained  hy 
living  under  a  mild  and  free  Goverm^ent ; 
to  whom  for  this  am  I  wore  indebted^  than 
to  your  Lordship^  whether  I  consider  you  as 
a  Legislator^  or  as  a  Magistrate^  the.  first 
both  in  dignity  and  reputation?  Permit 
me  therefore  thus  publicly  to  assure  your 
Lordships  thaty  with  the  greatest  gratitude 
and  respect y  I  am^  My.Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged^ 

and  most  obedient  humble  Servant ^ 

JAMES  HARRIS. 


Close  qfSalisbuty^ 

ott.i,nsi. 
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PREFACE. 

The  chief  End  proposed  by  the  Author  , 
of  this  Treatise  in  making  it  public/ has 
been  to  excite  his  Readers  to  curiosity  and 
inquiry;  not  to  teach  them  himself  by 
prolix  and  formal  Lectures  (from  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  he  has  little  expectation), 
but  to  induce  them,  if  possible;  to  become 
Teachers  to  themselves,  by  an  impartial 
use  of  their  own  understandings.  He 
thinks  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  com* 
mon  notion  of  Instruction,  as  if  Science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  Mind,  like 
water  into  a  cistern,  that  passively  waits 
to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of 
Knowledge  he  rather  thinks  to  resemble 
the  growth  of  Fruit;  however  external 
causes  may  in  some  degree  co-operate, 
it  is  the  internal  vigour,  and  virtue  of  the 
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tree,  that  must  ripen  the  juices  to  their 
just  maturity. 

This  then,  namely,  the  exciting  men  to 
inquire  for  themselves  into  subjects  worthy 
of  their  contemplation,  this  the  Author 
declares  to  have  been  his  first  and  principal 
motive  for  appearing  in  print;  Next  to 
that,  as  he  has  always  been  a  lover  of 
Letters,  he  would  willingly  approve  his 
studies  to  the  liberal  and  ingenuous.  He 
has  particularly  named  these,  in  distinction 
to  others;  because,  as  his  studies  were 
never  prosecuted  with  the  least  regard  to 
lucre,  so  they  are  no  way  calculated  for 
any  lucrative  End.  The  liberal  therefore 
and  ingenuous  (whom  he  has  mentioned 
already)  are  those,  to  whose '  perusal  he 
offers  what  he  has  written.  Should  they 
judge  favourably  of  his  attempt,  he  may 
not  perhaps  hesitate  to  confess. 
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For  tho^  he  hopes  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  foolish  love  of  vain  Praise,  be  hfks 
no  desire  to  be  thought  indifferent,  or  in- 
sensible to  honest  Fame. 

From  the  influence  of  these  sentiments, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  his  subject 
with  as  much  ord^,  correctness,  and  per- 
spicuity as  in  his  power;  and  if  he  has 
£uled,  be  can  safely  say  (according  to  the 
vulgar  phrase)  that  the  failure  has  been  his 
mii^ortune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  scorns 
those  trite  and  contemptible  methods  of 
anticipating  pardon  fc«  a  bad  perform- 
ance, tiiat  *<  it  was  the  hasty  fruits  of  a 
**  few  idle  hours ;  written  merely  for  pri- 
"  vate  amusement ;  never  revised ;  pub- 
**  lisfaed  against  owsent,  at  the  impor- 
*^  tunity  of  friends,  copies  (God  knows 
**  how)  having  by  stealth  gotten  abroad  i" 
with  other  stale  jargon  of  equal  falsehood 
and  inanity.  May  we  not  ask  such  Pre- 
faoeiik  Jf  «iAat  th^  aUege  U  trWf  what 
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has  the  world  to  do  with  them  and  their 
crudities. 

As  to  the  Book  itself,  it  can  say  this  in 
its  behalf,  that  it  does  not  merely  confine 
itself  to  what  its  title  promises,  but  ex- 
patiaites  freely  into  whatever  is  collateral ; 
aiming  on  every  occasion  to  rise  in  its  in- 
quiries, and  to  pass,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
small  matters  to  the  greatest  Nor  is  it 
formed  merely  upon  sentiments  that  are 
now  in  fashion,  or  supported  only  by  such 
authorities  as  are  modern.  Many  Authors 
are  quoted,  that  now-a-days  are  but  little 
studied ;  and  some,  perhaps,  whose  very 
names  are  hardly  known. 

The  Fate  indeed  of  antient  Authors  (as 
we  have  happened  to  mention  them)  is  not 
unworthy  of  oi^r  notice.  A  few  of  them 
survive  in  the  Libraries  of  the  learned, 
where  some  venerable  Folio,  that  still  goes 
by  their  name,  just  siiffices  to  give  them  a 
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kind  of  nominal  existence.  The  rest  have 
long  fallen  into  a  deeper  obscurity,  their 
very  names,  when  mentioned,  affecting  us 
as  little,  as  the  names,  when  we  read  tbem^ 
of  those  subordinate  Heroes, 

Akandrumqucy  Haliumque^  NoemonaquCy 
Prytaninique. 

Now  if  an  Author,  not  content  with  the 
more  eminent  of  antient  Writers,  should 
venture  to  bring  his  reader  into  such  com- 
pany as  these  last,  among  people  (in  the 
fashionable  phrase)  that  nohody  knowsj 
what  usage,  what  quarter  can  he  have 
reason  to  expect  ?  Should  the  Author  of 
these  speculations  have  done  this  (and  it  is 
to  be  feared  he  has),  what  method  had  he 
best  take  in  a  circumstance  so  critical  ?— 
Let  us  suppose  him  to  apologize  in  the 
best  manner  he  can,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  to  suggest  as  follows — 

He  hopes  tiiere  will  be  found  a  pleasure 
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in  the  contemplation  of  antient  8entimenti» 
as  the  view  of  antient  Architecture^  the' 
in  ruinsy  has  something  venerable.  Add 
to  tbis^  what  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circumstance 
the  recommendation  of  novelty ;  so  that 
here,  as  in  other  instances.  Extremes  may 
be  said  to  meet.  Farther  still,  as  the 
Authors,  whom  he  has  quoted,  lived  in 
various  ages,  and  in  distant  countries; 
some  in  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  Literature ;  some  in  its  declension; 
and  others  in  periods  still  more  barbarous 
and  depraved ;  it  may  afford,  perhaps,  no 
unpleasing  speculation,  to  see  how  the 
SAME  Reason  has  at  all  times  prevailed ; 
how  there  is  one  Truth,  like  one  Sun, 
that  has  enlightened  human  Intelligence 
through  every  age,  and  saved  it  iirom  the 
darkness  both  of  Sophistry  and  Error. 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the 
Mind,  than  these  extensive  views  of  Men, 
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and  human  Knowledge ;  notiiing  can  more 
effectually  take  us  off  ftom  the  foolirii 
admiration  of  what  is  immediately  before 
our  eyes>  and  help  us  to  a  juster  eatimate 
both  of  present  Men*  and  present  Idte* 
raturct 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  the  case  with 
the  multitude  in  every  nation,  that  as  they 
know  little  beyond  themselves,  and  their 
own  affairs,  so  out  of  this  narrow  sphere 
of  knowledge,  they  think  nothing  worth 
knowing.  As  we  BaiTot^s  by  our  sitvLn 
ation  live  divided  from  the  whole  wwldi 
this  perhaps  will  be  found  to  be  more 
remarkably  cmr  case.  And  hence  the  rea- 
son, that  our  studies  are  usually  satisfied 
in  the  works  of  our  own  Countrymen; 
that  in  Philosophy,  in  Poetry,  in  every 
kind  of  subject,  whether  serious  or 
ludicrous,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  WM 
think  perfection  with  ounselves,  al^  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  search  farthior* 
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xu  preface: 

The  Author  of  this  Treatise  would  by 
no  means  detract  from  the  just  honours  due 
to  those  of  his  Countrymen,  who  either  in 
iJie  present,  or  preceding  age,  have  so 
illustriously  adorned  it.  But  tho'  he  can 
with  pleasure  and  sincerity  join  in  cele- 
brating their  deserts,  he  would  not  have 
the  admiration  of  theise,  or  of  any  other 
few,  to  pass  thro'  blind  excess  into  a  con- 
tempt  of  all  others.  Were  such  admira- 
tion to  become  universal,  an  odd  event 
would  follow  ;  a  few  learned  men,  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  would  contribute 
in  a  manner  to  the  extinction  of  Letters  • 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only  the 
authors  of  our  own  age,  is  that  of  admir- 
injg  only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
Science.  There  is  indeed  in  this  last  pre- 
judice something  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the  Sci- 
ence, the  more  Ukely  it  will  be  found  to 
produce  this  effisct. 
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There  are  few  Sciences  more  intrin- 
sically valuable,  than  MAtHEMATics. 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  say,  to  which  they 
have  more  contributed,  whether  to  the 
Utilities  of  Life,  or  to  the  sublimest  parts 
of  Science.  They  are  the  noblest  Praxis 
of  Logic  or  universal  Reasoning. 
It  is  thro'  them  we  may  perceive,  how  the 
stated  Forms  of  Syllogism  are  exemplified 
in  one  Subject,  namely,  the  Predicament 
of  Quantity.  By  marking  the  force  of 
these  Forms,  as  they  are  applied  here^  we 
may  be  enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourselves 
elsewhere.  Nay,  farther  still — by  viewing 
the  Mind,  during  its  process  in  these  syllo-^ 
giitic  employments^  we  may  come  to  know 
in  part,  what  kind  of  Being  it  is;  since 
Mind,  like  other  Powers,  can  be  only 
known  from  its  Operations.  Whoever 
therefore .  will  study  Mathematics  in  this 
view,  will  become  not  only  by  Mathe- 
matics a  more  expert  Logician^  and  by 
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Logic  a  mov^  rational  MaihemaHomfh  but 
a  wi^er  Philosopher^  and  an  acuter  Rea« 
wntTf  in  all  the  possible  subjects  either, of 
science  or  deliberation* 

But  when  Mathematics^  instead  of  being 
applied  to  this  excellent  purpose,  are  used 
not  to  exemplify  Logic,  but  to  supply  its 
plaice;  no  wonder  if  Logic  pass  into  con- 
tempt, and  if  Mathematics^  instead  of 
furthering  science,  become  in  fact  an 
obstacle.  For  when  men,  knowing  nothing 
of  that  Reasoning  which  is  unvoersal, 
come  to  attach  themselves  iot  years  to  a 
single  Speciess  a  species  wholly  involved 
in  Lines  and  Numbers  only:  they  grow 
insensibly  to  believe  these  last  as  insepar- 
able from  all  Reasoning,  as  the  poor 
Indians  thought  every  horseman  to  be  in«- 
separable  from  his  horse. 

And  thus  we  see  the  use,    nay^    the 
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necessity  of  enlarging  our  litemry,  viewft^ 
lest  even  Knowledge  itself  should  obstruct 
its  own  growth,  and  perform  in  some  mea- 
sure the  part  of  ignorance  and  barbarity^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  Apology  made  by  the 
Author  of  this  Treatise,  for  the  multi* 
plicity  of  antient  quotations,  with  which 
he  has  filled  his  Book.  If  he  can  excite 
in  his  readers  a  proper  spirit  of  curiosity  ; 
if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  Science ;  to  revive  the 
decaying  taste  of  antient  Literature;  to 
lessen  the  bigotted  contempt  of  every 
thing  not  modern;  and  to  assert  to  Authors 
of  every  age  their  just  portion  of  esteem  ; 
if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to 
these  ends,  he  hopes  it  may  be  allowed, 
that  he  has  done  a  service  to  mankind. 
Should  this  service  be  a  reason  for  his 
Work  to  survive,  he  has  confest  already, 
it  would  be  no  unpleasing  event.    Should 
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the  contrary  happen,  he  must  acquiesce 
in  his  fate,  aiid  let  it  peaceably  pass  to 
those  destined  regions,  whither  the  pro« 
ductions  of  modern  Wit  are  every  day 
passing, 

-— — m  vicum  vendentem  thm  et  odores. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  Reader  is  desired  to  take  notice^  that 
as  often  as  the  author  quotes  V.  I.  p.  &c. 
he  refers  to  Three  Treatises  published  first 
in  one  Volume^  Octavo^  in  the  year  VtAtS. 
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CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Design  Qf  the  Whole. 

If  Men  bjr  nature  had  been  framed  for 
Solitude,  they  had  never  felt  an  Impulse  to 
converse  one  with  another:  And  if,  like 
lower  Animals,  they  had  been  by  nature 
irrational,  they  could  not  have  recognized 
the  proper  subjects  of  Discourse.  Since 
Speech,  then,  is  the  joint  Energy  of  our 
beist  and  noblest  Faculties,^'^  (that  is  to  say, 
of  QurHeo^onand  out  social  Affection )  being 

^•>  See  V.  I.  p.  147  to  169.    See  also  Note  xv.  p.  298, 
and  Note  xix.  p.  fi96,  of  the  same  Volume' 
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withal  our  peculiar  Ornament  and  Distinc- 
tion, as  Men ;  those  Inquiries  may  surely 
be  deemed  interesting  as  well  as  liberal, 
which  either  search  |iow  Sjpbech  may  be 
naturally  resolved ;  or  how,  when  resolved, 
it  may  be  again  combined. 

Here;,  a  large  field  for  speculating  opens 
before  us*  We  may  either  behold  Speech, 
as  divided  into  its  constituent  Parts^  as  a 
Statue  may  be  divided  into  its  several  limbs ; 
or  else,  ^s  resolved  into  its  Matter  and 
Form^  as  the  same  Statue  may  be  resolved 
into  its  Marble  and  Figure. 

These  different  Analy sings  or  Resolu- 
tions constitute  what  we  call ^^^  Philoso- 
phical, or  Universal  Grammar. 

^^^  Grammaticam  etikm  bipdrtitam  ponemu^p  ut  dHa  sit 
/i^^an^x  a/£fl(  philosopjijca,  ^c.  Bacm^de  ^^ugm,  Scient. 
VI.  1.  And  soon  after  he  adds — Verumtamen  hdc  ipsd 
re  monitiy  cogitattone  complexi  sumus  Grammaticam  quan- 
dam;  qi^  Htm  anahgidm  tierborumaJi  inviceM,  sed  analo- 
giam  inter  verba  er  res  sit4  rationem  8eduU>  tTtquitat,  .  -. 
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When  we  have  viewed  Stbech  thus 
analysed^  we  may  then  consider  it  as  comr- 

\  pounded.     And  here,  in  the  first  place,  we 
;  I  may  contemplate  that  ^^^  Synthesis  which  by 

i  x^ombining  simple  Terms  produces  a  Truth  ; 
ihen  by  combining  two  Truths  produces  a 
third;  and  thus  others,  and  others,  in 
contintied  Demonstration,  till  we  are  led> 
as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of 
SgXence*  . 

Now  this  is  that  superior  and  most  excel- 
lent Synthesis^  which  aione  applies  itself 
to  our  Intellect  or  Reason^  and  which  to 


^'^ Aristotle  sayB^—r&v  Se  Kara  fiiiStfilav  trvfnrXoicnvXsyo- 
fjiiviav  silv  STE  aXf)0lc  ^^  TpevSig  fetv'  olov  avOptoirog 
\mcog^  Tpixeif  vtic^ — Of  those  words  which  are  spoken 
without  connexumn  there  is  no  one  dther  true  or  false  ;  as 
for  ffurtenee,  Man,  white^  runneth,  conquereth.  Cat.  C.  4. 
So  i^in  in  thebegimung  of  his  Treatise  Delnierpretaiione, 
iTBpt  yap  aivOemv  i^  Sialpteriv  fot  rh\pivS6g  re  i^rh  oXijOlc- 
Tknte  amd  False  are  seen  in  Composition  and  Division, 
Gompcfsitioh  makes  affirmatitei  Ttath,  Division  makes 
negfUive,  yet  lioth  alike  brilig  t6rms  togiether,  and  so  far 
thierefisre  may  be  called  syvthette^L 

B    2     ' 
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conduct  according  to  Rule,  constitutes  the 

Art  of  Logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  those 
^*  inferior  Compositions,  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  Pathetic^  and  ih&Hleasani^ 

^^  Jninumiua  in  his  Comment  on  the  Treatise  UepX 
Epfitivelagy  p.  63,  gives  the  following  extract  from  Theo^ 
phraitus,  which  is  here  inserted  at  length,  as  well  for  the 
Exoellenoe  of  the  Matter^  as  because  it  is  not  (I  believe) 
elsewhere  extant. 

Airrrig  yap  8<nic  t8  X6y8  a\i&^WQ  (jcaff  a  Secu/OKrcv  6 
>iX<Jiyo^oc  Ofrf^/aaTOc),  rnc  r«  IIPOS  TOYS  AKPOO- 
MENOYS,  olc  <^  oTiiAatvH  ri,  j^  r^c  IIPOS  TA 
nPAFMATA,  vTTcp  &v  6  \{yu}v  irttaai  irp^rtOrrrai  rsc 
aKpob}fiiv8^'  TTc/ai  ftiv  5v  r?jv  (r\i<riv  avrS  riiv  IIPOS  TOYS 
AKPOATAS  KUTaylvovrm  tronrriicii  t^  pnropiKfj*  Sionipyov 
aiyrdig  hcXiyMOai  ra  <rBfiv6Ttpa  riv  ovo/Aarwv,  aAXa  prf 
TO,  KOiva  n^  SESrifiiVfiiva,  i^  raxna  iv€ipfiOvUag  €nffiirXiKai/y 
dXKiXoi^,  &^€  Sta  T8TWV  i^  rCfv  r^oic  hrofUvi»>v,  oTov 
na^rivdaCf  yXvKVTtfTO^,  i^  ru>v  SXkwv  iStiv,  in  n  /xaiK/ooXo- 
yioQ,  i^  ^pa,xv\oy(aQ,  Kara  leaipov  iravrwv  iropaXttfi/Sa- 
vofilvwv,  4}l(ral  re  rbif  aKpoarriv,  i^  ImrX^ac,  j^  ir^oc  riiv 
iriiOw  xfipwftlvra  Ix^iv  t^c  81  y€  HPOS  TA  DPAPMATA 
r6  Xdys  ^xi^ita^i  ^cX<i<ro^oc  wpony^fdvw^  iirtpakfifr&raif 
t6,  7f  xf^tvBo^  BifXiyxufy  if  to  aXt|0€C  cnroSfucW^.  TA*  Rt^ 
lation  of  Speech  being  twofold  {as  the  Philosephtr 
Theophrastus  hath  settled  it)  dme  to  the  HEABiors  to  whom 
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in  ?aH  itheir  kinds.  These  latter .  Gomposi- 
tions  aspire  not  to  the  Intellect,  but  being, 
addressed  to  the  Imagination^  the  Affections^ 
and  the  Sense^  become,  from  their  differ- 


it  explains  somethingj  and  one  to  fAe  ^Things,  concerning 
which  the  Speaker  proposes  to  persuade  his  Hearers: 
With  respect  to  the  Jirst'Relationy  that  which  regards  the 
Hearers  are  employed  Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  Thus  rit 
becomes  the  business  of  these  twoj  to  sekct  the  most  re* 
spectable  Words^  and  not  those  that  are  comnnon  and  of 
vulganuse^^and  to  connect  such  Words,  harmomausfy  one 
with  anothery  so  as  through  these  things  and  their  con-- 
sequences,  such  as  Perspicuity,  Delicaty,  and  the  other 
Forms  of  Eloquence,  together  with  Copiousness  and  Bre* 
vUy^  all  employed  in  their  proper  season,  tojectd  the  Hearer, 
and  strike  him  and  hold  him  vanquished  by  the  power  of 
Persuasion*  Oa  the  contrary,  as  to  the  Relation  of  Speech 
^o:  Things,  here,  the  Philosopher  will  be  found  to  have 
a  principal  employ,  as  well  in  refuti^  the  False,  as  in 
demonstrating  the  True. 

Sanctius  speaks  elegantly  on  the  same  subject.  Crea-^ 
vit:  Deusihominemr^tionis  participem;  cut,  quia, Soc^ 
hHem  esse  voluit,  magno  pro  munere  dedit  Sermonem, — 
Sermoni  autem  perfciendo  tres  opifices  adhibuit.  Prima 
est  Grammatica^  qua  ab^  oratione  solacismos  et  barbarismos 
expeilit ;  secunda  Dli^ectica,.  qua  in  Sermxmis  veritate  ver^ 
saiur:  tertia  Rhetorica  qua  omatum  S^rmonis  .tantum 
exquirit.  M.  in  1;  1.  c.  2. 
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ent   heightenings,    either    Rhetoric  or 
PoETEy. 

Nor  need  we  necessarily  view  these 
Arts  distinctly  and  apart ;  we  may  observe, 
if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they  co-incide. 
Grammar  is  equally  requisite  to  every 
one  of  the  rest.  And  though  Logic  may 
indeed  subsist  without  Rhetoric  or 
Poetry,  yet  so  necessary  to  these  last  is  a 
sound  and  correct  Logic,  that  without  it, 
they  are  no  better  than  warbling  Trifles, 

Now  all  these  inquiries  (as  we  have  said 
already)  and  such  others  arising  from  them 
as  are  of  still  sublimer  Contemplation, 
(of  which  in  the  Sequel  there  may  be 
possibly  not  a  few)  may  with  justice  be 
deemed  Inquiries  both  interesting  and 
liberah 

At  present  we  shall  postpone  the  whole 
synthetical  Part  (that  is  to  say  Logic  apd 
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SAetoric)y  aod  confine  ours^ye^  to  the 
analytical,  that  is  to  say,  Ujjiyers^l 
Geammar>  ^  In  this  we  shall  fpllow  the 
Order,  that  we  have  above  laid  down,  first 
dividing  SpEECrt,  a?  a  Whole,  into  its 
CONSTITUENT  Parts  ;  then  rpfeolving  it, 
as  a  Composite,  injto  its  Matter  and 
Form;  two  Methods  of  Analysis  very 
different  io  their  kind,  and  which  lead  to 
a  variety  of  very  different  Speculations, 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  the 
course  of  our  Inquiry  we  sooietinies  de- 
scend to  things  which  appear  trivial  and 
low;  let  him  4ook  upon  the  ^flfects,  to 
which  those  things  bent^ibute,  then  from 
the  Dignity  of  the  Consequences,  let  him 
honour  the  Principles. 

The  following  Story  may  not  impro- 
perly be  here  inserted.  "  When  the  Fame 
"  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  throughout 
"  'GreecCy  there  were  certain  Persons,  that 
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^^  had  a  curiosity  to  see  so  great  a  man. 
"  They  caioe,  and,  as  it  happened,  found 
^^  him  warming  himself  in  a  Kitchen.  The 
"  meanness  of  the  place  occasioned  them  to 
"  stop ;  upon  which  the  Philosopher  thus 
'*  accosted  them — Enter  (says  he),  bold- 

"  LY,  FOft  HEBE  TOO  THEBE  ARE^GoDS/'^" 

We  shall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no 
part  of  Nature  too  mean  for  the  Divine 
Presence ;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  Subject, 
having  its  foundation  in  Nature,  that  is 
below  the  Dignity  of  a  philosophical 
Inquiry. 

^')  See  JritioL  de  Part.  Animal.  L  1.  e.  5. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Concernif^  the  Analysing  of  Speech  into 
its  smallest  Parts. 

Those  things  which  aiejirst  to  Nature 
are  not  ^rst  to  Man.  Nature  begins  from 
CauseSj  and  thence  descends  to  Effects. 
Human  Perceptions  first  open  upon  Effects 
and  thence  by  slow  degrees  ascend  to 
Causes.  Often  had  mankind  seen  the  Sun 
in  Eclipse,  before  they  knew  its  Cause  to 
be  the  Moon's  Interposition  ;  much  oftener 
had  they  seen  those  unceasing  Revolutions 
of  Summer  and  Winter,  of  Day  and 
Night,  before  they  knew  the  Cause  to 
be  the  Earth's  double  Motion/*^      Even 


*  («>This  Distinction  d first  to  Man^  mdjirsi  to  Nature, 
was  greatly  regarded  in  the  Peripatetic  PhUojsophy.—- 
See  Arist.Phys.  Auscult.- 1. 1.  c.  1/  ThemUtm^a  Com- 
ment on  the  same,  Poster.  Andyt.  1. 1.  c.  2.  De  Amtna, 
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in  Matters  of  Art  and  human  Creation,  if 
we  except  a  few  Artists  and  critical  Ob- 


1.  2,  c.  2.  It  leads  us,  when  properly  regarded,  to  a  very 
important  Distinction  between  Intell^ence  Divine  and 
Intelligence  Human,  God  may  be  said  to  view  the  First 
as  first ;  and  the  Last  as  last ;  that  is,  he  views  Effect9 
through  Causes  in  their  natural  Order.  Man  views  the 
Last,  as  first ;  and  the  First,  as  last ;  that  is,  he  views 
Causes  through  Effects^  in  an  inverse  Order^  and  hence 
the  Meaning  of  that  passage  in  Aristotle  ;  wainp  yap  rd' 
-wv  vvKreplSwy  ojuLfiara  irpog  to  ^iyyoQ  t\t^i  ro  fxiff  fifxipav, 
fiTW  1^  rrjg  ifitTtpaQ  ^xng  6  N5c  frpbg  ru  tq  ^^<th 
^av£/t>c&rara  Travrwv.  As  are  the  Eyes  of  Bats  to  the  Light 
of  the  Day,  so  is  Mav^s  Intelligence  to  those  Objects,  that 
(tre  by  Nature  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  of  all  things, 
Metaph.l.  S.  c.  1.  See  also  1.  7.  c.  4  aiid  Ethic.  Nicom. 
1.  1.  c.  4.  Amnumius,  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  says 
very  pertinently  to  the  subject  of  this  Treatise — ^'AyaTTij- 
Tov  rg  avBpwwlv^  ^vffBi,  ck  t&v  ariXi^lpiav  4^  (TvvOirwu  in\ 
ra  airXs^tpa  j^  rtXworepo  vpoUyaC  rd  yap  GivBirayiuKKov 
cntvriOri  ripXv,  i^  yvvjpifidyrtpa'  "Ouroi  ysv  <^  6  wcug  elpai 
pkv  \6yov,  J^  Atthv,  SeoKjoarYjc  irtpiiraTH,  olBt  rSroi^  & 
dvaXvaai  tig  ivo/jui  i^  p^fia,  j^  ravra  etc  (rvX^a^dg,  KaicHvu 
tig  *50i\Ha,  Hidrc  Human  Nature  may  be  well  contented 
to  advance  from  the  more  imperfect  and  complex  to  thermrre 
mplt  andpafec^ ;  for  the  complex  Snkiects  are  mmrt  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  fmiUrkn^noni  Thui^  therefore^  it  i>,  that 
t9tm,  a  CkiU  hMUs  holpiofMa  tmatistm  togfihtri  avd  soa/, 
Stoates  Walketb;  hit  how  fe  r^a/^l^  tJm  iSentiifbce  iiUo  ^ 
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serv^?s^  the  itest  look  ik>  higher  than  to  the 
Practice  afi4(Pt$rQ  fiFbri,  kxiQwipg  aothipg 
of  those  Principles  pa  which  the  whple 
depends. 

Thus  in  Speech  for  example- — All  iJien, 
Qven  the  lowest,  can  speak  their  Mother- 
Tongue.  Yet  how  ma-ny  of  this  multitude  • 
cao  neither  write,  ijior  even  read?  How 
many  of  those,  who  are  thus  far  literate, 
know  nothing  of  that  Grammar,  which 
respects  th6  Genius  of  their  own  language? 
How  few,  then,  must  be  those,  who  know 
Gbamma©  Universal;  that  Grammar 
wbiph  without  regarding  the  several  Idioms 
of  particular  hmgnag^jonly  respects  those 
Principles  that  arc  e^s^ential  to  them  all  ? 

'TIS    our    present    Design   to   inquire  ' 
about  this  Grammar ;  in  doing  which  we 

f '■   ■■■  ''^ — ' "■ ,   ■ 

Nmn  and  Verb^  and  these  agam  tnto  Sj/Uabks^  and  Sylla- 
lk$inta  Letters  or -Elements,  hareJie^u  at  a  lass.  Am.  in 
Com.  de  Pnedic.  p»  29.  '     '       ^ 
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shall  follow  the  Order  consonant  to  humdn^ 
Perception,  as  being  for  that  reason  the 
more  easy  to  be  understood. 

We  shall  begin  therefore  first  from  a 
Period  ,or  Sentence^  that  combination  in 
Speech,  which  is  obvious  to  all;  and 
thence  pass,  if  possible,  to  those  its  pri- 
martf  FartSj  which,  however  essential,*  are 
only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  diflferent 
Species  of  Sentences,  who  is  there  so  igno- 
rant, as  if  we  address  him  in  his  Mother 
Tongue,  not  to  know  when  ^tis  we;  assert; 
and  when 'we  question^  when  'tis  we  cam^ 
mand^  and  when  we|?ray'or  wish? 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shake- 
speare*, 

The  Man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself y         ' 

And  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds^ 

Is  Jit  for  Treasms    ■ 

*  Merchant  of  Venice; 
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Or  in  Milton^^ 

O  Friends^  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way. .  . 

'tis  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  Sen- 
tencesj  one  founded  upon  Judgment,  the 
other  upon  Sensation. 

When  the  Witch  in  Macbeth  says  to 
her- Companions, 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder  J  Jightningy  and  in  rain  ? 

this,  ^tis  evident,  is  an  interrogative  Sen- 
tence. 

Whek  Macbeth  says,  to  the  Ghost  of 
BanquOj 


'Hence,  horrible  Shadow, 


Unreal.  MocVry,  hence  l'^ 


he  speaks  an  imperative  Sentence^  founded 
upon  the  passion  of  hatred^  ' 

•  P,Z.IV.866, 
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When  Milton  s^ys  in  the  character  of 
his  Allegro^ 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity. 

he   too    speaks    an  'imperative    Sentence^ 

though  founded   on   the   passion,   not  of 

hatred  but  of  love. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  we  read  the  following  address. 

And  chiefly  thou^  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart,  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st — 

this  is  not  to  be  csMed  nxi  imperative  Sen- 

tenccj  though  perhaps   it  bear  the  same 

Form,  but  riather  (if  I-may  use  the  Word) 

^tis  a  Sentence  precative  or  optative.   - 

What  then  shall  we  say?  Are  Sen- 
tences to  be  quoted  in  this  manner  with- 
out ceasing,  all  differing  from  each  other 
in  their  stamp  and  character?  Are  they 
no  way  reducible  to  certain  definite  Classes? 
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If  not,  they  can-be  ho  objects  of  rational 
comprehension. — Let  us  however  try* 

'Tis  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man, 
when  speaking,  that  Ae  ^pcaArs  his  mind; 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  Speech  or 
Discourse  is  a  publishing  of  some  Energy 
or  Motion  of  his  Soul.  So  it  indeed  is  in 
every  one  that  speaks,  excefJting  alone 
the  Dissembler  or  Hypocrite  ;  and  he,  too, 
as  far  as  possible,  affects  the  appear- 
ance. 

Now  the  Powers  of  the  Soul  (over 
and  above  the  mere  *  nutritive)  may  be 
included  all  of  them  in  those  of  Perce f^ 
TioN,  and  those  of  Volition.  By  the 
Powers  of  Perception,  I  mean  thie  Senses 
and  the  Intetlect ;  by  the  Powers  of  Voli^ 
tioN,  I  mean,  in  an  extended  sense,  not 
only  the  Will  but  the  several  Passions  and 
» — ' ' 

*  Vid.  Aristot.  de  An.  II.  4« 
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Appetites ;  in  short,  all  that  fmves  to  action 
whether  rational  or  irrational. 

If,  then,  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Soul 
be  these  two,  'tis  plain  that  every  Speech, 
or  Sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  Soul, 
must,  of  course,  respect  one  or  other  of 
these. 

# 
If  we  assert,  then  it  is  a  Sentence  which 
respects  the  Powers  of  Perception.  For 
what  indeed  is  to  assert,  if  we  consider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publish  some 
Perception  either  of  the  Senses  or  the 
Intellect  f 

Again,  if  we  interrogate,  if  we  command, 
if  we  prajfy  or  if  we  wish  (which  in  terms 
of  Art  is  to  speak  Sentences  interrogative, 
imperative,  precative,  or  optative)  what  do 
we  but  publish  so  many  different  Voli- 
tions ? — For  who  is  it  that  questions  f  He 
that  has  a  Desire  to  be  informed. — Who  is 
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it  that  commands?  He  that  has  a  Will^ 
which  he  would  have  obeyed. — What  are 
those  Beings,  who  either  wish  or  pray? 
Those,  who  feel  certain  wants  either  iox 
themselves,  or  others. 

If  then  the  SouVs  leading  Towers  be  Mc 
two  above  mentioned,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
all  Speech  is  a  publication^  of  these  Powers^ 
it  will  follow  that  EVERY  SbntenciI  will 

BE  EITHER  A  SENTENCE   OF  ASSERTION, 

OR  A  Sentence  OF  Volition.  And  thus 
by  referring  all  of  them  to  one  of  these  two 
classes,  have  we  found  an  expedient  to 
reduce  their  infinitude. 


<*^- Pijtf ov  8V  fire  Ttjc  "^X^^  ^^^  Tifuripag  Sirrac  ^X^^fnQ 
Svv&fXEi^,  ra^  filv  yv6)^iKac»  rag  8i  KwriKag,  ragi^  ipiK" 
TiKUQ  XifofiivaC  (Xcyw  8l  yvto^^img  filv,  Koff  ac 
7CV<&<rKO/ueu  aca^ov  rwv  ovrcov,  olov  vw,  h.avoiav,  SJ^av^ 
^VTotrtav  <^  aiaOtiiTiv'  hpBKTiKag  8l,  Koff  ac  optye/jLeda 
tiv  'arfa9C)V9  fi  rCtv  ovrayv,  fi  rdv  Soic jvrcuv^  oTov  /34Xn<riv 
\tywi  itpoatpBfriv,  Svfihv,  j^  IwiOvfAlav)  ra  MEN  Wrrflpa 
etSn  rS  \6ys  (rairapu  rov  inro^vrucov)  airo  awv  opiKTiKtiy 
SwofAfwv  vpoipxovrui  t^c  ^X^C>  »«  avrircwi^  avrifv 
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The  Extensions  of  Speech   are  quite: 
indefinite^  as  may  be  seen  if  we  compai^ 


fiv(jO^&Ttrc>  aXX£  trpbc  irk^v  inrortivofdvti^  (tUv  ifVpifiiXr 
Xeadai  SoKSvra  irpog  to  Tv\tuv  r^c  opl^cwc)  if  woi  \6yov 
Trap  avT8  ZnrSfnig,  Kadatr^p  ivi  rs  IIYSMATIKOY  j^ 
EPOTHMATIKOY  Kokspivs  \6y8,  ti  vpayfia,  j^  d 
ttporffixiL,  ijrot  ixvTH  hidvB  rvx«v  l^uplvilg,  irpoc  Sv  6 
X6yo^,  SjoirBp  lirl  r5  KAHTIKOY,  ri  rivog  irag  airS  Trpa- 
Sccuc*  S^  ravTijc*  5  *t»C  wapa  K^drrovo^,  oic  t^f  rijc  EYXHS, 
^  (Sc  "n-dpA  ')(itpov6g,  &g  M  rS  Ktfptw^  KoXspLivvi^  IIPOS- 
TA^EilS-  /arfvov  AE  r&  AllO^ANTIKON  itb  riv 
yvw^iicaiv,  j^  i^i  rSro  f^ayycXriicov  r^c  y^vo/iivrig  iv  yfuv 
yvtjtrtfjjc  rwv  irpayfiarwv  dXrjOwg,  rj  (pcuvofxivtog,  Seo  if 
/Lt<Jvon*3ro  SEicnittJv  iriv  ttXijdcfac  »i  iJtfi&Ssc,  rwv  &  fl(XX<k»i;^ 
sSlv.  The  Meaning  of  the  above  passage  being  implied  in 
the  Text,  we  take  its  translation  from  the  Latin  Interpreter. 
*  JDicendum  igitur  esty  cum  anima  nostra  duplicem  potestatem 
haheaty  cognitionisy  et  vita^  quA  etiam  appetitmnia  ac  ctqn^ 
iitatta  appellatur,  qua  vero  cogntttonts  est,  vis  est,  qud  res 
singulas  cognoscimus,  ut  mens,  cogitatio,  opinio,  phantasm, 
aeHeus :  appetitus  verofaadtas  est,  quA  bona,  vel  qua  sunt, 
vel  quavidentur,  concupiscimus,  ut  su$U  voluntas,  consilium, 
ira,  cupiditfts :  quatuor  orationis  species,  prater  enundanr 
t&tn^  a  partibus  anmi  profkiscuntur,  qua  coneupiscunt ; 
ium  ctM  animus  ipse  per  se  agit,  sed  cum  ad  alium  9e  com;- 
vtrtit^  quiet  ad  consequendum  id,  quod  cupit,  condu<:0^ 
^^e  videatur ;  atque  etiam  vel  rationem  ab  eo  exfuirit,  ut 
in  orationCf  quam  Perounctantem  aut  Interrogdntetn  vocaHt^ 
fBUl  rem  t  sique  rem,  vel  cum  ipsum  consequi  tupit,  qtHeum 
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the  -^neid  to  an  Epigram  of  Martial.  Bat 
the  longest  Extension^  with  which  Grammar 
has  to  do,  is  the  Extension  here  considered, 
that  is  to  say,  a  Sentencje-  The  greater 
Extensions  (such  as  Syllogisms,  Paragraphs^ 
Sectipns,  and  complete  Works)  belong  not 
to  Grammar,  but  to  Arts  of  higher  order ; 
not  to  mention  that  all  of  them  are  but 
sentences  repeated. 

Now  a  Sentence  ^'^  may  be  sketch-* 
ed  in  the  following  description — a  com-* 
pound.  Quantittf  of  Sound  significant^  of 

loquitur,  ut  in  optante  oratiene,  vel  aliquam  ejus  actumem; 
atque  in  hdCf  vel  ut  a  prastantiorcj  ut  in  Deprecatione ; 
vel  ut  ab  inferiore^  ut  in  eo,  quiproprie  Jussus  ncmina^ 
tur.  Sola  autem  Enunciaiis  a  eognoicendifacultate  ftofi,* 
cisdtur:  haque  nunciat  rerum  cqgnitionemf  qua  in  noMt 
est  out  veranif  aut  simulatam,  Itaque  H»c  sola  verum 
fidsumque  capit :  pnUerea  vero  nulla,  Ammon.  in  Libr, 
de  Interpi^tatione, 

^'^  Aoyoc  SI  ^1^  cntvBern  <rf}/LtavriJci^,  ^c  -^via  filpti  ica0' 
aMk  en^alvu  ri. '  Arist.  Poet.  c.  80.  See  also  de  Intcr- 
.pr«t.  e.4. 

C   2 
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wkich   certain   Parts   are   themselves    also 
significant. 

Thus  when  I  say  [the  Sun  shineth']  not 
only  the  whole  quantity  of  sound  has  a 
meaning,  but  certain  parts  also,  such  as 
[Sun']  and  [shinethl. 

But  what  shall  we  say  ?  Have  these 
Parts  again  other  Parts,  which  are  in  like 
manner  significant,  and  so  may  the  pro- 
gress be  pursued  to  infinite  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose all  Meaning,  like  Body,  to  be  divisible, 
and  to  include  within  itself  other  meanings 
without  end  ?  If  this  be  absurd,  then  must 
we  necessarily  admit,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  ?s  a  Sound  significant ,  of  which  no 
Partis  of  itself  signif  cant.  And  this  is  what 
we  call  the  proper  character  of  a  ^'^^Word. 


ariiiavTiK6v.     De  Poetic,  c.  20.     De  IiilerpTet.  c.  2  &  3, 
PrisciarCs  Definition  of  a  Word  (Lib.  J!.)  is  as  follows— 
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For  thus,  though  the  Words  [Sun]  and 
[shinethi  hate  each  a  Meaning,  yet  is  there 
certainly  no  Meaning  in  any  of  their  Parts; 
neither  in  the  Syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in 
the  Letters  of  the  other. 

If  therefore  all  Speech,  whether  iu 
prose  or  verse,  every  Whole,  every  Section, 
every  Paragraph,  every  Sentence,  imply  a 
certain  Meaning,  divisible  into  other  Mean-- 
ingSy  but  Words  imply  a  Meaning,  which 
is  not  so  divisible  :  it  follows  that  Words 
will  be  the  smallest  parts  of  Speech,  in  as 
much  as  nothing  less  has  any  Meaning 
at  ail. 


Dictio  est  pars  nunitna  orattonis  constructa^  id  est,  inwdine 
composite.  Pars  avtem,  quantum  ad  totum  ifUelligendum, 
id  est^  ad  tolius  sensus  tntellectum.  Hoc  autem  idto  dictum 
est,  nt  quis  conetur  vires  in  duas  partes  dzvidere^  hoc  est,  in 
yi  et  res  ;  non  enim  ad  totum  intelligendum  hac  Jit  divisio. 
To  Priscian  we  may  add  Theodore  Gaza, — Ai^ig  8l,  fiioog 
eXax^^oi;  Kara  trvvra^iv  Xoys.'  Introd.  Gram.  1.  4.  Plato 
shewed  them  this  characteristic  of  a  Word — Sec^Cratylus 
p.  385.  Edit.  Serr. 
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To  know  therefore  the  species  of  Wards 
toust  needs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  o^ 
Speech^  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  it: 
fninutest  Parts. 

This  therefore  must  become  our  nexl 
Inquiry. 
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^'  CHAR  III. 

Concerning  the  Species  of  Words,  the 

smallest  Parts  of  Speech.         ■  ■'- 

Let  us  first  search  for  the  Species  of 
Words  among  those  Parts  of  Speech, 
commonly  received  by  Grammarians-  For 
Example  in  one  of  the  passages  above 
cited-— 

The  Man  that  hath  no  mmic  in  himself 
And  is  not  movd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds^ 
Is  fit  for  treasons'^. 

Here  the  Word  [TAe]  is  an  Article  \ — 
\Man'\  [No]  [Music']  [Concord^  [Sweet] 
[Sounds]  [Fit]  [Treasons]  are  all  Nouns, 
some  SubstantiWy  and  some  Adjective — 
[That]  and  [Himself]  are  Pronouns — 
[Hath]  ^nd  [I5]  are  Verbs — [Movd]  a 
PARTiciPLE--^[Noif]an  Adverb—  [And] 
a  Conjunction — [In]  [With]  and  [For] 
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are 'Pre  POSIT  IONS.  In  one  sentence  we 
have  all  those  parts  of  Speech,  which  the 
Greek  Grammarians  are  found  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  Latins  only  differ  in  having  no 
Article, -and  in  separating  tlie  Interjec- 
tion, as  a  Part  of  itself,  which  the  Greeks 
include  among  the  Species  of  Adverbs, 

What  then  shall  we  determine?  why 
are  there  not  more  Species  of  Words  ?  why 
so  many  ?  or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer,  why 
these  and  not  others  ? 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  these  several 
Queries,  let  us  examine  any  Sentence  that 
comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what  differences 
we  can  discover  in  its  Parts.  For  example 
the  $ame  Sentence  above, 

The  Man  that  hath  no  musky  Sgc. 

One  Difference  soon  occurs,  that  some 
Words  are  variable^  and  others  invariable. 
Thus  the  Word  Man  may  be  varied  into 
Man'i  and  Men  ;  Hath^  into  Havt^  Hast, 
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Had,  ^c.  Sweet  itito  Sweeter  and  Sweet- 
est ;  Fit  into  Fitter  and  Fittest.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Words  The,  In,  And,'  and 
some  others,  remain  as  they  arie,  and  can- 
^  not  be  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how  ftir 
this  Difference  is  essential.  For  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  Variations,  which  can  be 
hardly  called  necessary,  because  only  some 
Languages  have  them,  and  others  have 
them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the  dual 
Variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the 
Moderns,  and  to  the  ancient  Latins.  Thus 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their  Adjectives 
by  the  triple  Variation  of  Gendier,  Case, 
and  Number ;  whereas  the  English  never 
vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  Concord  preserve  them 
still  the  same.  Nay  even  those  very  Vari- 
ations, which  appear  most  necessary,  may 
have  their  places  supplied  by  othermethods; 
some  by  Auxiliars  as  when  for  Bruti  or 
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Bruto  we  say,  of  Brutus^  to  Brutus ;  ^bme, 
%  mere  Position^  as  when  for  Brutum  ama-- 
mt  CamtiSj  we  say,  Cassius  loved  Brutus. 
For  here  the  Accusative^  which  in  Latin 
is  known  anj/  where  from  its  Variationals  in 
English  oxA^  known  from  its  Position  or 
place. 

If  then  the  Distinction  of  Variable  and 
Invariable  will  not  answer  our  purpose,  let 
us  look  farther  for  some  other  more  essen- 
tial. 

Suppose  then  we  should  dissolve  the 
Sentence  above  cited,  and  view  its  several 
Parts  as  they  stand  separate  and  detached. 
Some,  ^tis  piain,  still  preserve  a  Mea:ning 
(such  as  Maw,  Music^  Sweety  &c.)  others  on 
the  contrary  immediately  lose  it  (such  as^ 
Andy  They  Withy  &c.).  Not  that  these  last 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  but  in  fact  they 
never  have  it  but  when  in  company y  ox 
associated. 
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Now  it  should  seem  that  this  Distinc- 
liori,  if  any,  was  essential.  For  all  Words 
are  significant  or  else  they  would  not  be 
-Words;  and  if  every  thing  not  absolute^  is 
of  course  relative^  then  will  all  Words  be 
significant  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 

With  respect  therefore  to  this  Distinc- 
tion, the  first  sort  of  Words  may  be  calFd 
significant  by  themselves ;  the  latter  may  be 
caird  significant  by  relation ;  or  if  we  like 
it  better,  the  first  sort  may  be  called  Priw* 
cipals^  the  latter  Accessories.  The  first  are 
like  those  stones  in  the  basis  of  an  Arch, 
which  are  able  to  support  themselves,  even 
when  the  Arch' is  destroyed  ;  the  latter  are 
like  those  stones  in  its  Summit  or  Curves 
which  can  no  longer  stand,  than  while  the 
whole  subsists.  ^'^ 


^^  JpoUonins  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  acutest 
Authors  that  ever  wrote  oti  the  Subject  of  Grammar) 
Mustrates  the  different  power  of  Words,  by  the  different 
Jiower  of  Letters.    ''Eriy  ov  rponov  twv  ^^oixdwv  ra  fdv 
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.  §  This  Distinction  being  admitted  ^ 
thus  pursue  our  Speculations,  ,  All  thin 
whatever  either  exist  as  the  Energies^ 


^ciiva>  oTTcp  av€v  rwv  ^wv»jlvrcuv  8ic  €X«  prirfiVTriv  iKfj^wv 
ortv.  rovovrov  rpOTrov  e^cvlTTfvoiio'ae  icoirl  twv  XiK^tJV.  al  ju 
yap  avriiv,  rpoirov  nvg.  tu>v  ijxovifiirrufv  pr^ral  v.(tC  KaOair 
iirt  Twv  piiifiaTU}V9  ovo/jlotwv,  avrwvvjLWwv,  iTripprjfiaTtovr 
al  Slf  i}inrBpe\(nffi^(ova,dvajULiv8(Ti  to.  ijxovfievTa,  s  Svvafisi 
icar  iSfav  pnra  elvai — KaOairep  IttI  twv  TrpoOitrBwvj  ri 
apdpu)V,T&v  (rvvoiafJLU)v*Ta  yap  rotavra  an  tu>v  fjuoplwvavi 
ffiiijuitvei.  In  the  same  manner ,  as  of  the  Elements  or  Letter 
some  are  Vowels,  which  of  themselves  complete  a  Sound;  othe\ 
are  Consonants^  which  without  the  help  of  Vowels  have  ti 
express  vocality ;  so  likewise  may  we  conceive  as  to  tl 
nature  of  Words.  Some  of  them  like  Vowels^  are  of  them 
selves  expressive f  as  is  the  case  of  Verbs j  Nouns,  Pronoum 
and  Adverbs ;  others,  like  Consonants,  wait  for  their  Voweh 
being  unable  to  become  expressive  by  their  own  prope\ 
strength,  as  is  the  case  of  Preposititms,  Articles^  and  Con 
Junctions ;  for  these  parts  of  Speech  are  always  Cmsigni 
fkant,  that  is,  are  only  significant,  when  associated  to  some 
thing  else.  ApoUon.  de  Syntaxi.  L.  1.  c  3.  Itaqtu 
quibusdam  philosophis  placuit  nomen  et  veiibum  Solas 
ESSE  PAUTKs  Oeationis  ;  cotera  vcro  Adminicula  »ei 
JiTNCTUEAS  earum:  quqmodo  navium  partes  stmt  tabula  et 
trabes,  f^tera  autem  (id  est,  cera,  stuppa,  et  clavt\  et  similiaj 
vincula  et  eonglutinationes  pariium  navis  (hoc  est^  labu- 
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Affections^  of  some  other  things  or  without 
being  the  Energies  or  Affections  of  some 
other  thing.  If  thejj  exist  as  the  Energies 
or  Affections  of  something  else^  then  are  they 
called  Attributes. — ^Thus  to  think  is  the 
attribute  of  a  Man ;  to  be  white ,  of  a  Swan ; 
to  fly  y  of  an  Eagle;  to  be  four-footed^  of  a 
Horse.-^If  they  exist  wo#  cfter  this  manner^ 
then  are  they  called  Substances.*  ^JThus 
Many  Swan^  Eagle^  and  Horse,  are  none 
of  them  Attributes,  but  all  Substances, 
because  however  they  may  exist  iii  Time 
and  Place,  yet  neither  of  these,  nor  of 
any  thing  else,  do  they  exist  as  Energies 
or  Affections. 

And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being 

- 

larum  et  trabiuni)  non  partes  navis  dicuntur.  Prise.  L. 
XI.  918. 

*  Substances.]  Thus  Aristotle.  NOv  filv  Sv  rvvt^ 
^iprrrai,  ri  ttot  i^\v  "n  stria,  ori  rh  fin  icod'  inoKHfUvSj  oXXo 
KaffiriiSXXa.    Mctaph.  Z  7.  p.  106.    Ed.  Sylb, 
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dther  '"Substances  or  Attributes,  it  follows 
of  course  that  all  Words,  which  are  signifi* 
cant  as  Principahf  must  needs  be  significant 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If ^they  are 
significant  of  Substances^  they  are  called 
Substantives;  if  of  Attributes^  they  are 
called  Attributives.  So  that  all  Words 
whatever^  significant  as  Principals j  are  either 
Substantives  or  Atteibotives. 

Again,  as  to  Words,  which  are  only 
significant  as  Accessories^  they  acquire  a 
Signification  either  from  being  associated 
to  one  Word  or  else  to  many.  If  to  one  Word 
alone^  then  as  they  can  do  no  more  than  in 
some  manner  define  or  determine^  they  may 
justly  for  that  reason  be  called  Defini- 


^^^  This  division  of  things  into  Substance  and  AUrdnUe 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  Philosophers  of  all  Sects 
and  ages.  See  Catagor.  c.  2,  Metaphys.  L»  VII.  c.  1. 
De  Ccefo,  L.  III.  c.  1. 
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Tiv£8.  If  to  many  Word$  at  oncc^  then  as 
they  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  con*- 
nect^  they  are  called  for  that  reason  by  the 
name  of  Connectites* 

A^D  thus  it  is  that  all  Words  whatever 
are  either  Principals  or  Accessories;  or 
under  other  Names,  either  significant  from 
themsehesy  or  significant  by  relation. — If 
significant  from  themselves^  they  are  either 
Substantives  or  Attributives;  if  significant 
by  relation^  they  are  either  Definitives  or 
Connectives.  So  that  under  one  of  thes^ 
four  Sp6cies,  Substantives,  Attribu^ 
Tivfis,  Definitives,  and  Connectives^ 
are  all  Words,  however  different^  in  a 
manner  included. 

If  any  of  th^ese  Names  seem  new  and 
unusual,  we  may  introduce  others  more 
usual,  by  calling  the  SubstantiveSy^ov^s ; 
the  Attributives,  Verbs  ;  the  Definitives^. 
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Articles;     and    the  Connectives^    Co» 

JUNCTIONS. 

Should  it  be  asked^  what  then  become 
of  Pronouns^  Adverbs^  Prepositions^  an< 
Interjections;  the  answer  is,  either  the;; 
must  be  found  included  within  the  Specie: 
above-mentioned,  or  else  must  be  admittec 
for  so  many  Species  by  themselves. 

§  There  were  various  opinions  in 
ancient  Days,  as  to  the  number  of  these 
Parts  or  Elements  of  Speech. 

Plato  in  his  *Sophist  mentions  only  two, 
the  Noun  and  the  Verb.  Aristotle  mentions 
no  more,  where  he  treats  of -f-Prepositions. 
Not  that  those  acute  Philosophers  were 
ignorant  of  the  other  Parts,  but  they 
j^poke  with  reference  to   Logic  or  Dialec^ 

♦  Tom.  1,  p.  261.  Edit.  Ser, 
t  De  Interpr.  c.  2  and  S. 
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tic  ^^^  considering  the  Essence  of  Speech 
as  contained  in  these  two,  because  these 
alone  combined  make  a  perfect  assertive 
Sentence,  which  none  of  the  rest  without 
them  are  able  to  effect.  Hence  therefore 
Aristotle  in  his  ^treatise  of  Poetry  (where 
he  was  to  lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more 


^'^  Partes  igitur  cratitmis  sunt  secundum  Didkcticos  dua^ 

NoMEN  et  Vebbum  ;  quia  he  sola  ettam  per  se  canjuncta 

plenam  faciunt  orationem ;  alias  autem  partes  ovyicaTtjyo- 

pilfwra,  hocesty  consignificantia  appellabant*    Priscian  I.  Z. 

p.  574.  Edit.  Putschii.    Eiistit  hie  quadam  quastio,  cur 

dftfo  ton^iim,  NoMBN  ef  Verbum,  se  (Ari^ioteks  sc,)  de- 

termincure  promittat^  cum  plures  partes  orationis  esse  videan- 

tur,     Quibus  hoc  dicendum  esty   tarUum    Aristotelem   hoc 

libra  diffinisse,  quantum  illi  ad  id,  quod  instituerat  tractare^ 

suffecit.      Tractat  namque  de  simplici  enunJtiaiiva  oratione, 

quiB  scilicet  hujusmodi  est^  utjunctis  tantum  Verbis  etNomi" 

nibus  componatur, — Qmre  superfluum  est  quarere^  cur  alias 

quoqucj  qua  videntur  orationis  partes,  non  proposuerit,  qui 

non    totius    simpUciter  orationis^    sed    tantum    simplicis 

orationis  instituit  elementa  partiri,      Boetius   in  Libr.  de 

Interpretat.  p.  295.     Jpollonius  from  the  above  principles 

elegantly. calls  the  Noun  and  Verb  ra  ifvpyxorara  fuLipri 

T8  Xoys,  the  most  animated  parts  of  Speech.    }De  Syntaxia 

1.  1.  c.  3.  p.  24.      See  also   Plutarch,  Quast.   Platon,  p. 

1009. 
*  Poet.  Cop.aO. 
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vari^ated  speech)  adds  the  Article  and 
Conjunction  to  the  Noun  and  Verb,  and 
so  adopts  the  same  Parts,  with  those  esta- 
blished in  this  Treatise-  To  Aristotle's 
authority  (if  indeed  better  can  be  required) 
niajT-  be  added  that  also  of  the  elder 
Stoics/^' 

The  latter  Stoics  instead  of  four  Parts 
made  five,  by  dividing  the  Noun  into  the 
Appellative  and  Proper.  Others  increased 
the  number,  by  detaching  the  Pronoun 
from  the  Noun  ;  the  Participle  Bxid  Adverb 
from  the  Verb ;  and  the  Preposition  from 
tl^  Conjunction  •  The  Latin  Grammarians 
went  farther,  and  detached  the  Interjection 
from  the  Adverb,  within  which  by  the 
Greeks  it  was  always  included,  as  a 
Species, 

^^  For  this  we  have  the  authority  oiDionysiusy  of  HaU- 
eamassus^  De  Struct.  Orat.  Sect.  9.  whom  Quintilian 
follows,  Inst.  I  1.  c.  4.  Diogenes  Laertitts  and  Frisdah 
make  them  always  to  have  admitted  five  parts.  See 
Priscian^  as  before,  and  Laertius^  Lib.  VII.  Skgm.  £7. 
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WlE  are  told  indeed  by  ^  Dwnysim  of 
Halicamassus  and  Quintilian^  that  Aristoth 
with  TheodecteB,  and  the  more  earlj 
Writei^  held  but  three  parts  of  speech^  the 
I^duH  the  Verh,  and  the  Cofyuncikn.  This^ 
it  mast  be  ownedj  accords  with  the  orient^ 
.Tongues,  whose  Grammars  (we  are  ^^  told) 
Admit  no  other.  But  as  to  Amiotle^  we 
have  his  owii  ailtfiority  to  assert  the  coti^ 
trary,  who  n6t  otily  ehnmef^tes  the  fotir 
Species    which    we    have    adopted,    but 


^')  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  immediatelj  pre- 
ceding. 

^*^  Antiquisrima  eorum  est  opiniOf  qui  ires  danesfacnmi. 
Estgue  hoc  Arabum  quoque  seraentia-r-HebriBi  quoque 
(qui,  cum  Arabes  Grammaticam  scribere  desinerent,  artem 
earn  demum  scribere  ccq>erunty  quod  anU  annos  amtigU 
circiter  quadringentos)  Hebrai,  inquam^  hoc  in  re  secuti 
sunt  magistros  suos  Arabes. — Immo  vero  trium  classium 
numerum  alia  etiani  Orientis  lingua  retinent. — Dubium, 
utrum  ed  in  re  Orientales  imitati  sunt  antiques  Gracarum, 
an  hi  potius  secuti  sunt  Orientalium  exemplum,  Utut  est, 
etiam  veteres  Gracos  tres  tantum  partes  agnovisse,  non 
soUan  autor  est  Dionysius,  ^c.  Voss.  de  Analog.  1.  1.  c.  1. 
See  also  Sanctii  Minerv.  L  1.  c.  2. 

D   2 
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ascertains  them  each  by  a  proper  Defini- 
tion.* 

To  conclude — the  Subject  of  the  follow- 
ing Chapters  will.be  a  distinct  and  separate 
consideration  of  the  Noun,  the  Verb,  the 
Article,  and  the  Conjunction;  which 
four,  the  better  (as  we  apprehend)  to  ex- 
press their  respective  natures,  we  chuse  to 
call  Substantives,  Attributives,  De- 
finitives, and  Connectives. 

*Sup.  p84. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  Substantives  properly  so  called. 

Substantives  are  aii  those  principal 

Words,  which  are  significant  of  Substances 
considered  as  SubstarjLces* 

The  first  sort  of  Substances  are  the 
NATURAL,  such  as  Animal,  .Vegetable, 
Man,  Oak« 

There  are  other  Substances  of  our  own 
making.  Thus  by  giving  a  Figure  not 
natural  to  natural  Materials,  we  create 
^uch  Substances,  as  House,  Ship,  Watch, 
Telescope,  &c. 

Again,  by  a  more  refined  operation  of 
our  Mind  alone  v^e  abstract  any  Attribute 
from  its  necessary  subject,  and  consider  it 
apart,   devoid   of  its    dependence.        For 
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example,  from  Body  we  abstract  to  Fly 
from  Surface,  the  being  White ;  from  Soi 
the  being  Temperate. 

And  thus  it  is  we  convert  eten  Attributi 
into  Substances^  denotiug  thera  on  th; 
occasion  by  proper  Substantiv^Sy^xxch  i 
Flighty  Whiteness^  Temperance ;  or  else  b 
others  more  general,  such  as  Mgtion^  Colom 
Virtue.  These  we  call  abstract  Sub 
STANCES  ;  the  second  sort  we  caJl  arti 

FICIAL. 

Now  all  thoise  several  Substances  hav< 
their  Genus,  their  Species,  an4  their  Indi 
viduals.  For  example,  in  natural  Sub 
stances.  Animal  is  a  Genus ;  Man^  i 
Species:  Alexander ^  an  Individual.  Ie 
artificial  Substances,  Edifice  is  a  Genus 
Palace^  a  Species ;  the  Vatican  an  Indivi- 
dual. In  abstract  Substances,  Motion  i$.  a 
Genus ;  Flighty  a  Species ;  this  Flight  or 
that  Flight  are  Individuals. 
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As  therefore  every  ^^^Gewus  may  be 
found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Sjpccie^;  (for  thus  MaD,  Horse^  and  Dog, 
are  each  of  them  distinctly  a  complete  and 
intire  Animal) ;  and  as  every  Species  may 
be  found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one 
of  its  Individuah  (for  thus  Socrates^  Plato 
and  Xenaphon^  are  each  of  them  completely 
and  distinctly  a  Man)  ;>  hence  it  is,  that 
every  Genus,  though  One  is  multiplied  into 
Many  ;  and  every  Species^  though  One, 
is>aIso  multiplied  into  Many,  hy  reference 
to  those  bein'gs  which  are  their  proper  subor- 
dinates. Since,  then,  no  individual  has  any 
such  subordinates^  it  can  never  in  strictness 
be  considered  as  Many,  and  so  is  truly 
an  Individual  as  well  in  Nature  as  in 
Name. 

('^  Tkis  is  what  Plato  seems  to  have  expressed  in  a  man* 
tL(Bt  somewhat  mysterious,  when  he  talks  of  ^1(01/  iBiav  &a 
voXXiiv,  ivb^  licas'8  KHfxivs  x^9^^>  ttoutij  Swnrcrajttfviiv-* 
i^iroXXac»  Irepac  aXkfi\wv,v7tb  jaiag  i^mO^v  mpux^^^^^' 
-^Sophist  p.  253  Edit*  Serrani.  For  the  Qommon  defini- 
tion of  Genus  and  Species,  see  the  Isagogo  or  Introduc* 
tton  ot'Porph/iy  to  AruMWn  Logic. 
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From  these  Principles  it  is,  that  Wo7*ds 
following  the  nature  and  genius  of  Things 
such  Substantives  admit  of  Number  as 
denote  Genera  or  Species^  while  those 
which  denote  ^*^  Individuals,  in  strictness, 
admit  it  not. 

f^^  Yet  sometimes  Individuals  have  plurality  or  Num- 
ier^  irom  the  causes  following.  In  the  first  place  the 
Individuals  of  the  human  race  are  so  large  a  multitude, 
even  in  the  smallest  nation,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
invent  a  new  Name  for  every  new-born  Individual.^ — 
Hence,  then,  instead  of  one  onb/heing  cvlYd Marcus,  and  one 
only  Antoniusi  it  happens  that  many  are  called  Marcus 
and  many  called  Antonius  ;  and  thus  ^tis  the  Romans  had 
their  Plurals,  Marci  and  Antoniij  as  we  in  later  days  have 
our  Marks  and  our  Anthontes.  Now  the  Plurals  of  this 
sort'may  be  well  called  accidental,  because  it  is  merely  by 
chance  that  the  names  coincide. 

There  seems  more  reason  for  such  Plurals,  as  the  Plo- 
lemiesy  Scipiosj  Catosy  or  (to  instance  in  modem  names) 
the  Howards,  Pdhamsy  and  Montagues ;  because  a  Ra^e 
or  Family  is  like  a  snvdler  sort  of  Species ;  so  that  the 
family  Name  extends  to  the  Kindred,  as  the  specific  Name 
extends  to  the  Individuals. 

.  A  third  cause  which  contributed  to  make  proper  Names 
become  Plural,  was  the  high  Character  or  Eminence  of  some 
one  Individual,  whose  Name  became  afterwards  a  kind  of 
commxm  Appellative,  to  denote  all  those  who  had  pretensions 
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Besides  JVw/wfeer,  another  characteristic 
visible  in  Substances,  is  that  of  Sex.  Every 
Substatice  is  either  Male  or  Female ;  or 
both  Male  afid  Female ;  or  neither-  one  nor 
the  other.  So  that  with  respect  to  Sexes 
and  their  Negation^  all  Substances  conceiV'- 
able  are  comprehended  under  this  f ourf old 
consideration. 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphrodites 
being  rare,  if  not  doubtful;  hence  Lan- 

to  merit  in  the  same  way.  Thus  every  great  Critic  was 
called  an  Jristarchua  ;  every  great  Warrior^  an  Alexander; 
every  grekt  Beauty^  a  Helen,  &c. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Banie'l, 

cries  Shylock  in  the  Play,  when  he  would  express  the 
wisdom  of  the  young  Lawyer. 

So  Martial  in  that  well-known  verse, 

Sint  MiECENATEs,  tum  deerunty  Flacce,  Mabones. 

So  LuctUus, 
AiriAinOI  nwntesy  Mtj^m  omhes,  asperi  Athones. 

Wocroi  <l>AEeONTES,  J?  AEYKAAJONES.  Lucian  in 
Timon.  T.  I.  p.  108. 
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guage^  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers  Words 
denoting  Substances  to  be  either  Mascu- 
line, Feminine,  or  Neuter.*  ^ 

As  to  our  own  Species,  and  all  those 
animal  Species,  which  have  reference  to 
common  Life^  or  of  which  the  Male  and  the 
Female,  by  their  size,  form,  colour,  &c.are 
eminently  distinguished^  most  Languages 
have  different  substantives,  to  denote  the 
Male  and  the  Female. — But  as  to  those 
animal  Species^  which  either  less  frequently 
0ccur^  or  of  which  one  Sex  is  less  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  the  other,  in 
these  a  single  Substantive  commonly  serves 
for  both  Sexes. 

*  After  this  manner  they  are  distinguished  by  Arutolk. 
"HufV  dvoptarwv  ra  piv  apptvay  ra  Sk  6Vi\ia,  rd  ^  firra^i. 
Poet.  cap.  SI.  Protagoras  before  him  had  established  the 
:8ame  Distinction,  calling  them  appevd,  OfiXea,  i^  oKivii. — 
Aristot.  Rhet.  L.  III.  c.  5.  Where  mark,  what  were 
iiftcnrazds  called  sSlrcpo,  or  Neuters,  were  by  these  called 
rra  fura^v  if  oKtiti. 
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^  In  tkm  EngUah  Tongue  it  seems  a  g&- 
fieral  rule  (exoe^  only  when  infringed  by 
a  figure  of  Speech)  that  no  Substantive  is 
Masculine^  but  what  denotes  a  J/a/e  animai 
Substance;  none  Feminine  but  what  de* 
notes  a  Female  animal  Substance  ;  and  that 
where  the  Substance  has  no  Ses^  the  Sub* 
stantive  is  always  Neuter. 

But  'tis  not  so  in  Greeks  Latin^  and 
mMij  of  the  modem  Tongues.  These  all 
of  them  have  Words,  some  masculine,  some 
feminine  (and  those  too  in  great  multitudes 
which  have  reference  to  Substances,  where 
Sex  never  had  existenee.  To  give  one  in- 
/  stauQce  for  many.  Mind  is  ^rely  neither 
male,  nor  female  ;  yet  is  NOT2,  in  Greek 
masculine,  and  mens,  in  Latin^  feminine. 


*  Nam  fuicquidper  Naturcan  Sexui  mm  adsignaturf 
neiUrum  haberi  oporteret,  nd  id  Arsy  ^c.  Consent  apud 
Putscli.  p.  2029,  2034. 

The  whole  passage  from  Gi^ra,Hom%nMmi  quanaturolia 
Munly  <$rc.  is  worth  perusing.'  * 
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I^  some  Words  these  dis^tinctions  seem 
•owing  tO:nothing  else,  than  to  the  mere 
qasual  structure  of  the  Word  itself:  It  is 
of  .such. a.  Gender  from,  having  such 'a  Ter- 
mination ;  or  frona  belonging  perhaps  to 
such  a  declension.  In  others  we  may 
imagiqe:a^more  subtle  kind  of  reasoning, 
a  reasoning  which  discerns,  even  m  things 
without  Sex 9  a  distant  analogy  to  that 
great  natural  Distinction,  which 
(according  to  ilfi/fo«)  animates  the  World.^ 

In  this  view  we  may  .conceive.. such 
Substantives  to  haye.  been  considered 
as  .Masculine,  which  were  "conspicuous 
"  for  the  Attributes  of  imparting  or  com- 
"municating;  or  which  were  by  nature 
"active,  strong,  and  efficacious,  and  that 
"  indiscriminately  whether  to   good  or  to 


*  Mr.  Linrutus,  the  celebrated  Botanist,,  has  traced  the 
Distinction  o/" /yeje*  throughout  the  whole  Vegetable  World, 
and  made  it  the  Basis  of  his  Botanic  Method. 
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"  ill ;  or  which  had  claim  to  Emineiice, 
"  either  laudable  or  otherwise." 

The  Feminike,  on  the  contrary,  were 
«  such  as  were  conspicuous  for  the  Attri- 
"  butes  either  of  receiving,  or  of  contain- 
*<  ing,  or  of  producing  and  bringing  forth ; 
«  or  which  had  more  of  the  passive  in 
"  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  or 
«  which  were  peculiarly  beautifiil  and 
"  amiable ;  or  which  had  respect  to  sudi 
"  excesses,  as  were  rather  Feminine,  than 
"  Masculine/' 

Upon  these  Principles '  the  two  greater 
Luminaries  were  considered,  ofle  ks  Mas- 
culine, the  other,  as  Feminirie;  the  Sun 
(^HKtog  Sot)  as  Masculine,  from  commu- 
nicating Light,  which  was  native  and  ori- 
ginal, as  well  as  from  the  yigourous  warmth 
and  efficacy  of  his  Rays ;  the  Moon  SeXwf 
Lima)  as  Femininef  from  being  the  Becep- 
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tacle  only  of  an^ther^d   Light,  a&d  from 

shining  with  rays  more  delicate  and  soft. 

Thus  Miitm^ 

First  in  his  East  the  glorious  Lam^  was  seen. 
Regent  of  Day,  and  aU  tK  Horizon  round 
Invented  witk  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 
His  kmgUude  thrd  HeatfrisMgh  road:  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  btfore  him  danc'd 
Shedding  sweet  i^uence.    Less  bright  the  Mom 
But  opposite  J  in  levelFd  West  was  set. 
His  mirrouTy  with  full  face  borrowing  her  Light 
From  Hiw ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none. 

P.  L.  Vll.  870. 

By  Virgii  they  were  considered  as 
Brother  and  Stster^  which  still  presenres 
the  same  distinction*  . 

Nee  Fratris  radiis  obnQwia  surgere  Luna. 

G.  L  396. 

The  Sky  or  Ether  is  in  Gretk  and 
Latin  Masculine,  as  being  the  source  <Jf 
those  showers,  which  impregnate  the  Earth. 
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*The  Earth  on  the  contrary  is  univer- 
sally Feminincy  from  being  the  grand  Re- 
ceivcTj  the  grand  Container^  but  above  all 
from  being  the  Mother  (either  mediately 
or  immediately)  of  every  sublunary  Sub- 
stance, whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Thus  Virgil^ 
Turn  Pater   OMNiPofENs  factmdis  imhribus 

iEXHEE 

CoiiiJVGis  in  gremium  lmtm.  deseendity  etenmes 
Magnus  alit  magna  commia^tus  carporefietusp 

G.  IL  325. 

Thus  Shakespeavy 

1  Common  Mother,  Thou 

Whose  Womb  unmeaswrabky  and  ignite  breaa 
Teems  and  feeds  aUr^Tim.  of  AtheM. 

So  Milton^ 
Whatever  Earthy  all*bearing  Mother,  yields. 

R  L.V: 


^  Senecse  Nat*  Qua$t.  III.  14. 
t  IlafJtfiirrop  jii  xa«(>f-^€rirftc.  Aiitll«  p.  «8l. 
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^  So  Virgil, 

Nonjam  mater  alit  Tellus>  viresquerfiinistrat/''^ 

JEn.  XL  7L 

Among  artificial  Substances  the  Ship 
(HcKJoqyNavis)  isfeminine^  as  being  so  emi- 
nently a  Receiver  and  Container, of  various 
things,  of  Men,  Arms,  Provisions,  Goods, 
&c.  Hence  Sailors,  speaking  of  their  vessel, 
say  a.lways,  ^^  sue  rides  at  anchor,''  "she 
is  under  sail." 

A  City  (Tl6?ag^  Civitds)  and  a  Coun- 
TRy,  (Tlunrpigy  P atria)  are  feminine  also,^ 
by  being  (like  the  Ship)  Containers  and 
Receivers,  and  farther  by  being  as  it  were 
the  Mothers^Wiid  Nurses  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants. 


^'^—Sio  i^  iv  re?  8Xf^  rriv  FHS  <t>v<nv,  wc  OHAY  i^ 
MHTEPA  vofitZsmv;  OTPANON  8^  i^  HAION,  i^  c?  n 
rwv  fiXXcDv  Twv  Toi^rcov  wg  TENQNTAS  i^  HATEPAS 
Trpo(Tayoptv8(Ti.    Arist.  de  Gener.  Anim.  1.  c.  2. 
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Thus  Virgil, 

SalvCy  MAGNA   Parens  frugum,  Saturnia  Tel- 
Magna  Virum Geor.  11.  173. 

So,  in 'that  Heroic  Epigram  on   those 
brave  Greeks^  who  fell  at  Chceronea^ 

Their  parent  Country  in  her  bosom  kolds^ 
Their  wearied  bodies. — * 

So  Milton^ 

The  City,  which  Thou  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  gloriom  Rome^   Qveen  ef  the 
Earth.  Par-  Reg.  L.  IV. 

As  to  the  Ocean,  tho'  from  its  being 
the  Receiver  of  all  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 
Container  and   Productress  of   so    many 

*  Demost.  In  Orat.  de  Corona. 
E 
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Vegetables  and  Animals,  il  might  justly 
have  been  made  (like  the  Earth)  Feminine ; 
yet  its  deep  Voice  ^nd  boisterous  Nature 
have,  in  spite  of  these  reasons,  prevailed 
to  make  it  Male.  Indeed  the  very  isound 
of  Homer's 

fji.iya  ciiuQ^  ^ilKiotvM, 

would  suggest  to  a  hearer,  even  ignorant 

of  its    meaning,  that    the  Subject;   was 

incompatible  with  female  delicacy  and 
softness. 

Time  (Xpa\fOc;^  front  his  mighty  efficacy 
upon  every  thing  around  us^  is  by  the  Greeks 
and  English  justly  considered  as  Masculine^ 
Thus  in  that  elegant  distich,  spoken  by  St 
decrepit  old  Man, 


Gfttc  Amh.  p.  290. 
t  Stob.  Eel.  p.  S91. 
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MfTiHE  hafh  hntj  that  sorry  Artist^  »« 
That  surely  makes j  whatever  he  handles^  worse. 

So  too  Shakespear,  speaking  likewise  of 
Time, 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal? 
Rm.  ff^^  <i  thief  to  the  gerikm^s.^-^ 

Ai5  you  like  it. 

The  Greek  i^oLrag  or  Athfg^  and  the 
EngUsJi  Death,  seem  from  the  same  irre- 
sistible power  to  have  been  considered  as 
Masculine.  Even  the  vulgar  with  us  are 
so  accustomed  to  this  notion,  that  a 
Pemaxe  Death  they  would  treat  as 
lidictilotis.^ 


^^  Well  thei^ofbre  did  Milton  in  his  Pai:adise  Lost  nQt 
only  adopt  Death  as  a  Terson,  but  consider  him  as  Mas- 
aiMm :  4h  whidb  lie  was  so  fiir  iirom  introduoing  a  Fkan. 
torn  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  Gender  not  supported  by 
Custom^  that  perhaps  he  had  as  much  the  Sanction  of 
national  Opinion  for  his  Masculine  Deaths  as  the  ancient 
P#»(bi.jiaik  fir  many  Df  their  Deities. 

E  2 
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Take  a  few  examples  of  the  masculine 
Death. 

Callimachus    upon  the    Elegies   of  his 
Friend  Heraclitus- — 


\ 


j/et  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 

Still  live  immortal^  nor  on  them  shallDEATi 
His  hand  e'er  lay^  th(>  Ravager  of  all. 

In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides^  Qxvxro 
or  Death  is  one  of  the  Persons .  of  th 
drama ;  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  raadi 
up  of  dialogue  between  Him  and  Apollo 
and  towards  its  end  there  is  a  fight  betweei 
Him  Siud  Hercules,  in  which  Hercules  i 
conqueror,  and  rescues  Alcestis  from  hi 
hands. 

It  is  well  known  too,  that  Sleep  anc 
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DsATH  are  made  Brothers  by  Homer 4,  It 
was  to  .this  old  Georgias  elegantly  alluded, 
when  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life  he  lay 
slumbering  on  his  Death-bed.  A  Friend 
asked  him> "  How  he  did?''  "  Sleep  (replied 
the.  old  Man)  is  just  upon  delivering  me 
over  to  the  care  of  his  Brother/'^ 

Thus  Shakespear,  speaking  of  Life, 

merely  Thou  art  Death's  Fool; 

For  HIM  Thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun^ 
And  yet  run'st  towards  him  still. 

Meas*  for  Meas* 

So  Milton^ 

Dire  was  the  tossing^  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch : 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook  ;   but  delayed  to  strike 

P.  L.  XL  489.^ 


^'^"HSif  fie    O  YIINOS    apx^rai  TraQaKaTarlOefrOai  T 
AAEA<>QI.     Stob.  Eel.  p.  600. 

^^  Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  ej^amples  we  introduce  a 
female  Death  ;  suppose  we  read, 
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Tab  spctpreme  Being  (God,  &(ht;^  Dei 
Dieu^  &c.)  is  in  all  lai^guages  MascuUne^ 
as  much  as  the  ttiadculine  Sest  h  the  sup 
rior  and  more  excellent ;  and  as  He  is  tl 
Creator  of  all,  the  Father  of  Gods  ai 
Men.  Sometimes  indeed  we  meet  vfi 
such  words  as  Tc;  IlpwnJv,  Th  &€im  Ntime 
Deity  (which  last  we  English  join  to 
neuter,  saying  t>eity  itself)  sometimes, 
say,  we  meet  with  these  Neuters.  Tl 
reason  in  these  instances  seems  to  be,  th 
as  God  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in  di 
nity  and  in  time,  this  Priority  is  bett 
characterized  and  exprest  by  a  Negatio 
than  by  any  of  those  Distinctions  whic 
are  cchordinate  with  some  Opposite^  as  Mai 


And  over  them  triumphant  Death  hee  dart 
Shook  f  4*c. 

yfh&t  a  falling  off!  How  are  the  nerves  and  strength 
the  whole  sentiment  weakened! 
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for  example  is  co-opdinate  with  Female, 
Bight  with  Left,  &c.  &c/^^ 

Virtue  ('Aparvj,  Virtus)  as  well  as 
most  of  its  Species,  are  all  Feminine^  per- 
haps from  their  Beauty  and  amiable 
Appearance,  which  are  not  without  effect 
even  upon  the  most  reprobate  aiid  corrupt. 


^'^Thus  Ammoniusj,  speaking  on  the  same  Subject — 
TO  nPQTON  \iyofiev  1^'  ^  fifj  Se  rwv  M  fivdokoytag 

tSto  ctKoroic*  rc^  filv  yap  appevi  to  OrjXv  GV'^oiypv'  to 
(lege  rtjO  il  HANTHI  ADAQS  AITIQI  <T*«roexbi/  iUv. 
aXXa  1^  orav  apaeviKwg  TON  GEON  ovofxaZofiev,  [^rpoc] 
TO  (TefivoTspov  TU)v  yzvC}v  Ts  vf^uf^iivs  TTporifiiovTegf  Srtog 
avTov  irpotrayopevofiev*  Primum  dicimusj  quod  nenio 
etiam  eorum^  qui  theologiam  nobis  fabularum  integumentia 
Anohitam  tradUerunU  vd  maris  vdfoemina  specie  finger^ 
autua  fit :  idque  merito:  conjug^ttim  enim  xn&nfsEmninum 
&tm  Cavsm  atde^  omniiio  ABsoLut^  ac  simflici  nihil 
9si  ^amjugatum.  Immo  vera  cum  Deitm  tnasculino  genera 
appdlamus,  tia  ipsum  mminQmus^  genus  prastantius  sub- 
misao  Qtque  humili  prttferentes- — Ammon.  in  Lib.  ie 
Intorpr.  p.  SO.  b.-^^  y^p  ipavrtov  ti^  Upiitrt^  ^iv. 
Aristot.  Metapb.  A.  p.  210.  Sylb. 
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■  ■■■     ■  abash' d  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  Goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely;  saw  and  pin 
His  loss 

P.  L.  IV.  841 

This  being  allowed,  Vice  (Kokix)  be 
comes  Feminine  of  course,  as  being,  i 
the  (TV^oix^Xy  or.  Co-ordination  of  thingi 
Virtue's  natural  Opposite  ^*^ 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickl 
Changes  of  Fortune  would  appear  bu 
awkwardly  under  a  Character  that  wa 
Male ;   but  taken  together  they  make  ; 


^*^  They  are  both  represented  as  FemaUa  by  Xenopho 
in  the  celebrated  Story  ot  Hercules  y  taken  from  Prodiau 
see  Memorah.   L.  H.  c.  1.      As  to   the   av^oixla  her 

mentioped^  thus  Varra Pythagoras  Satnius  ait  omnim 

rerum  initia  essebina:  ut  Jinitum  et  infinAum,  bonum  e 
fnalumy  vitam  et  mortem^  diem  et  noctem.  De  Ling.  Lat 
L.  IV.  See  also  Jrtst.  Metaph.  L.  1.  c.  5.  and  Eccle 
siasttcus,  Chap.  Ixii.  ver.  24. 
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very  natural  Female^  which  has  no  small 
resemblance  to  the  Coquette  of  a  modem 
Comedy,  bestowing,  withdrawing  and  shift- 
ing her  favours,  as  different  Beaus  succeed 
to  her  good  graces. 

Trammutat  incertos  honoresy 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  Furies  were  made  Female ^ 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  unless  it  be  that 
female  Passions  of  all  kinds  were  consider- 
ed as  susceptible  of  greater  excess,  than 
male  Passions ;  and  that  the  Furies  were 
to  be  represented,  as  things  superlatively 
outrageous. 

Talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras. 
At  Juveni  oranti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus : 
Diriguere  oculi:  tot  Erinnys  sibilat  HydriSy 
Tantaque  se  fades  aperit:  turn  jiamrma  tor quens 
Lamina  cunctantem  et  qucjerentem  dicere  plura    , 
Repulitj  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues^ 
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V^eraque  imanuity  rabidoque  hacaddidit^n 
En !  Ego  victa  situ,  ^c. 

JEu.  y II.  455. 


He,  that  would  see  more  on  this  Subject 
may  consult  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic,  ii 
his  Commentary  on  the  Treatise  de  Inter 
pretationcj  where  the  Subject  is  treated  a 


^*^  The  Words  above  mentioned.  Time,  Death,  Fortune 
Virtue,  ^c.  in  Cheeky  Latin^  French,  and  most  moden 
Languages,  though  tfaej  are  diycrsified  with  Genders  ii 
the  manner  described,  yet  never  vary  the  Gender  whicb 
they  have  once  acquired,  except  in  a  few  instances,  when 
tlie  Gender  is  doubtful.  We  eannot  say  ri  aper^  or  6  aperi 
hoc  Virtus  or  hie  Virtus,  la  Virtu  or  le  Virtu  and  so  of  the 
rest.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  English.  We  in  our  own 
language  say,  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  or  Virtue  is  her 
own  reward ;  Time  maintains  its  wonted  Pace«  or  Time 
maintains  his  wonted  Pace. 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  in  this  liberty,  as  it  en- 
ables  us  to  mark,  with  a  peculiar  force,  the  Distinction 
between  the  severe  er  Logical  Style,  and  the  ornamental 
ox  Rhetorical.     For   thus  when  we   speak  of  the  above 
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large  with  respect  to  the  Greek  Tongue. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that  as  all  siich 


Words,  and  of  all  others  natorallj  deyoid  of  Sex»  as 
Neuters^  we  speak  of  them  as  thy  artj  and  as  becomes  a 
hgted  IntpAxj .  When  we  ghe  them  aSbjt,  by  making 
them  Masculine  or  Feminine,  they  are  from  thenceforth 
persont/ied;  are  a  kind  of  inieBigent  Beings,  and  become, 
as  sudi,  the  prcqper  ornaments  either  of  Rhttork  or  of 
Poetry, 

Thus  Milion. 
The  Tkunder, 

Perhi^  Aaik  speM  mn  «*^»--; P^  Loit  t.  1 74, 

The  Poet  having  just  before  called  the  Hail,  and  Thun- 
dcTj  God's  Ministers  of  VengtantXy  and  so  peraonified  tfaem^ 
had  he  afterwards  said  its  Shafts  for  his  Shafts,  would  have 
destroyed  his  own  Inmge,  and  approached  withal  so  much 
neaJrer  tb  ?rose. 

The  Miming  Pasi^ige  isiruM  the  same  Poem. 

Should  intermitted  Vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  hand : — 

P.  L.  II.  174. 

In  thiiJ  Placfe  ffis  Hand  is  clearly  preferable  either  to 
Mers  4»  Its,  by  imttiediately  referring  us  to  God  hirnset/^ 
the  AV4E»iger. 
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Speculations  are  at  best  but  Conjectures, 
they  should  therefore  be  received  with  can- 
dour rather  than  scrutinized  with  rigour. 
Varro's  words  on  a  Subject  near  akin,  are, 
for  their  aptness  and  elegance,  well  worth 
attending.     Non  mediocres  enim  tenebra  in 


I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more,  and  quit  this 
Subject. 

At  hta  command  tV  up'rooted  HUU  retired 
Each  to  HIS  place :  they  heard  his  voice  and  went 
Obsequious:  Heaven  his  wonted  face  renew' dy 
And  with  fresh  fiowrets  Hill  and  Valley  smiPd. 

P.  L.  yi. 

See  also  ver.  54,  55^  of  the  same  Book. 

Here  all  things  are  personified ;  the  Hills  hear,  the 
Valleys  smile,  and  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  renewed. — 
Suppose  then  the  Poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  laws 
of  his  Language  to  have  said — Each  hill  retired  to  its 
Place — Heaven  renewed  its  wonted  face — how  prosaic  and 
lifeless  would  these  Neuters  have  appeared;  how  detri- 
mental to  the  Prosopopeia,  which  he  was  aiming  to  establish ! 
In  this  therefore  he  was  happy,  that  the  Language  in 
which  he  wrote  imposed  no  such  necessity ;  and  he  was 
too  wise  a  Writer,  to  impose  it  on  himself.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise  on  their  parts. 
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silvd^  uhi  hac  captanda ;  neque  ed,  qud  per- 
venire  volumusy  semitatrita ;  neque  non  ^U% 
tramitilms  quadam  ohjecta^  qua  euntem 
retinere  possunt.*  i 

To  conclude  this  Chapter,  We  may 
collect  from  what  has  been  said,  that  both 
Number  and  Gender  appertain  to 
Words,  because  in  the  first  place  they  ap- 
pertain to  Things  ;  that  is  to  say,  because 
Substances  are  Many^  and  have  either  Sex 
or  no  Sex;  therefore  Substantives  have 
Number^  and  are  Masculine^  Feminine^  or 
Neuter.  There  is  however  this  difference 
between  the  two  Attributes  :  Number,  in 
strictness,  descends  no  lower,  than  to  the 
last  Rank  of  Species  :^*^   Gender  on  the» 


♦DeLing.Lat.  L  IV. 

^*^  The  reason  why  Number  goes  no  lower  is,  that  it  does 
not  naturally  appertain  to  Individuals :  the  cause  of  which 
see  before,  p.  39- 
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ooatiaurjr  stops  not  here^  but  descends  to 
0tierff  Individwik  faQwever  diversified.  And 
so  mucb  for  Svbstantivss,  peof£»x<t 

so  CALLED. 
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Concerning  Substantives  of  tie  Secondary 
Order. 

▼T  E  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  Secondary 
KacI:  of  Substantives,  a  Race  quite 
different  from  any  already  meittioned,  attd 
whose  Nature  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner. 

Every  Object  which  presents  itself  to 
the  Senses  oi  the  Intellect,  is  either  then 
perceived  for  the^r^*  time^  or  else  is  re- 
cognized as  having  been  perceived  before. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  called  an  Object 
TH$  Trpdmig  yvdli(rsoog^  of  the  first  knowledge 
ot  acquaintance  ;  ^'^  in  the  latter  it  is  called 


^-^  See  Apoll  cfc  Syniaxi,  1. 1.  c.  16.  p.  49. 1. «.  c.  3.  p. 
103.  Thus  Priacian — Interest  autem  inter  denunutratwnem 
et  rtlathnem  hoc ;  quaddemonstratioy  ifUerrogatiant  reddita^ 
Primam  Cognitionemos^eYufi^;  Quis  fecit?  Ego;  rehtio 
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an  Object  ri??  ^surspoig  yvcocrf  co$,  of  the  second 
knowledge  or  acquaintance. 

Now  as  all  Conversation  passes  between 
Particulars  or  Individuals,  these  will  often 
happen  to  be  reciprocally  Objects  rJf?  Trpw- 
TH5  yvcowco?,  that  is  to  say,  till  that  instant 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ?  How  shall  the  Speaker  ad- 
dress the  other  when  he  knows  not  his 
Name?  or  how  explain  himself  by  his  own 
Name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  ignor- 
ant ?  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  described, 
cannot  answer  the  purpose.  The  first  ex- 
pedient upon  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
'  been  A£7|/$,  that  is  Pointings  or  Indication 
hy  the  Finger  or  Hand,  some  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  observed,  as  a  part  of 
that  Action   which   naturally  attends  our 


vero  Secundam  Cognitiouem  significat,  ut.  Is,  dc  quo  jam 
dixi.     Lib.  JCII.  p.  936.    Edit  PutscUi. 
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But  the  Authors  f)f  Language  were  not  * 
content  with  this^  They  invented  a  race 
of  Wards  to  supply  this  Pointing ;  which 
Words,  as  they  always  stood  for  SubstantiDes 
x^r  Naunsy  were  characterized  by  the  Name 
of 'AvTCovujLtiiw,  or  PronouKs/*^  These  also 
they  distinguished  into  three  several  sorts^ 
calling  them  Pronouns  of  the  Firsts  the 
JSecondy  and  the  Third  Person,  with,  a  view 
to  certain  distinctions,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows* 

Suppose   the  Partie^s  conversing  to  be 
•wholly  unacquainted,  neither  Name  nor 


t*)  "Eiceivo  Iv  ^AvT(»)tfVfila,  to  fxtra  AEISEQ2  rj  ava^o- 
poc  'ANTONOMAZOMENON.  Apoll.  de  Synt,  L.  It. 
€.  5.  p.  106.  Priscian  seems  to  consider  them  so  |»eett^ 
jiiarly  destined  to  the  expression  of  Jndividuaky.  that  he 
^oes  not  say  they  supply  the  place  of  any  Noun^  but  tliat 
of  the  proper  Name  only.  And  this  undoubtedly  vrak 
their  original,  and  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.  Pjio- 
ifQMEN  est  pars  erationiSf  qua  pro  nomine  ptoprio .  unius- 
cujusque  accipittir.  Prise.  L.  XII.  See  also  JpolL  L. 
Ij.c.9.p.ll7,  118:  .  ^         -         -  ' 
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Countenance  on  either  side  known,  and 
the  Subject  of  the  Conversation  to  be  4ht 
JSpeaker  himself.  Here,  to  supply  the  place 
<tf  Pointing  bjr  a  Word  of  equai  Power, 
they  furnished  the  Speaker  with  tte  Pffh- 
moun^  I.  Hs^itCj  I  say^I  desirty  ^c.  and 
9i  the  Speaker  is  always  principal  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  (^Ued 
for  that  mason  the  Pronoun  of  tht  First 
Person. 

Again,  suppose  the  Subject  of  the  Con- 
'Virsation  to  be  th^  Patfy  addresU  Here 
for  similar  reasons  they  invented  the  Preh 
nouTij  Thou.  Thou  ts>ritesty  Thou  walkestj 
^c.  and  as  the  Party  addressed  is  next  in 
dijgwty  to  the  Speaker,  or  at  least  comes 
iiexjt  with  reference  to  .the  discouYse;  this 
Pronbun  fliey  therefore  called  the  Pronoun 
(^  tht  Second  Person. 

\  liAstty,  suppdse  the  Subject  of  Con* 
yersatioii  neither  the  Speaker,  per  the  Parity 
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Addrest,  but  mme  Third  Object,  different 
from  both.  Here  they  provided  anotli6r 
Pronmn,  He  s h  ji,  or  it,  which  in  distinc- 
t««i  t©  the  twQ.fpraier  was  called  ^Ae  Pm- 
woww  of^Ae  rAir</  Person. 

AlN©  thus  it  was  -that  Pronouns  came 
.tfi^  he  jdistifl^uished    by  their  respective 
Pi^BSfOirs/"^  ^1 


Ji.^ 


^^'  The  description  ^f  the  diSertot  l^eBsoNi^  hei!^  givdn 
IS  i&Gn  from  Prieeian,  ^o  ieoik  it  "fiom  Apoltwim. 
Persona  Pronominum  sunt  tres;  prima,  secunda,  tertia. 
Prima  *ei*,  cum  fpsd,  'qua  la?«ribr/  de  se  prinuntiat; 
Secunda^  cum  de  ed  prcnundat,  ad  quam  directo  sermone 
loquitur;  Inertia, >ctiin  4t  e&^  que  nee  loquitur,  i]»c«d.  ie 
directum  acicipit  sermonem.  L.  XII.  p.  940.  ^keoda^ 
"Gaxa  ^Ves  the  same  Distiitctious<  IlpArov  (irp^tNrov  seJ) 
<^  Trepl  lavrS  ^p^^ei  6  X^oiv'  Sivrepov,  (^  irepi  t6^  ttjo^ 
•»]5» -i  \^y<>c'  rpfrov,  ij  ir^l  ir^9.  Gaz,  Gram.  L»  IV,«  p. 
•J«2^-    ^  *'   :^ 

This  account  of  Persons  is  far  preferable  to  the  common 
one,  which  makes ,lhe  VmtXhe. Speaker;  the  Second,  the 
Party  addrest;  and.the  ITlvic^*  .the, ^i^>c(.  Rr  though 
th(e  First  and  Second  be,  as  commonly  described,  one  the 
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As-to  NuMBfiR,  the  Pronoun  of  each 
Person  has  rt :  (I)  has  the  plural  (we),  be- 
cause there  may  be  many  Speakers  at  once 
of  the  same  Sentiment;  as  well  as  one, 


Speaker^  the  other  the  Party  addrest,  yet,  till  they  become 
subjects  of  the  discourse,  they  have  no  eicistence.  Again 
aft  to  the  Third  Person's  being  the  subject,  this  is  a  cha- 
racter "Drhich  it  shares  in  common  with  both  the  other 
Persons,  and  which  can  never  therefore  be  called  a  peculi- 
arity of  its  own.  To  explain  by  an  instance  or  two.  When 
JEneas  begins  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  the  second 
Person  immediately  appears,  because  he  makes  JDido, 
mhqm  he  addrestes,  the  immediate  subject  of  his  Discourse. 

Infandvm,  Regina,  jubes,  renotare  dolorenu 

From  hence  forward  for  1500  Verses  (though  she  be  all 
that  time  the  party  addrest)  we  hear  nothing  farther  of 
this  Seetmd  Person,  a  variety  of  other  Subjects  filling  up 
the  Narrative. 

In  the  mean  time  the  First  Person  may  be  seen  every 
where,  because  the  Sptaker  every  where  is  himself  the 
Suited.    They  were  indeed  Events,  as  he  says  himself, 

— quaque  ipse  miserrima  vidt, 
Ei  quorum  pars  magna  Jut 

Not  that  the  Second  Person  does  not  often  occur  in  the 
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who,  including  himself,  speaks  the  Senti- 
ment of  many.  (Thou)  has  the  plural 
(you),  because  a  Speech  may  be  spoken 
to  many,  as  well  as  to  one.  (He)  has  the 
plural  (they),  because  the  Subject  of 
discourse  is  often  many  at  once. 

BuTtho'  all  these  pronounshaveJVwwifter, 
it  does  not  appear  either  in  Greek  bv  Latin 
or  any  modern  Language,  that  those  of  the 
Ijrst  and  second  Person  carry  the  distinc- 
tions of  Sex.    The  reason  seems  to  be. 


course  of  this  Narrative ;  but  then  it  is  always  by  a  Figure 
of  Speech,  when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are  in  fact 
so  many  Third  Persons,  are  converted  into  Second  Persons 
by  being  introduced  as  present*  The  real  Second  Person 
(Dido)  is  never  once  hinted. 


Thus  far  as  to  VirgU.  But  ivhen  we  read  jBw/tdf,  we 
find  neither  First  Person,  nor  Second,  in  any  Part  of  the 
whole  Work.  The  reason  is,-  that  neither  Speaker  nor 
Party  addrest  (in  which  light  we  may  always  view  the 
Writer  and  his  reader)  can  possibly  become  the  Subject 
of  pure    Mathematics,  nor  indeed   can   any  thing  else 
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tliat  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  being  gdfte-*' 
rally  preijeht  to  each  other,  it  tvould  hate 
been  superfluoud,  to  have  marked  a  dis- 
tinction by  Art,  which  from  Nature  and 
even  Dress  was  commoiily^^  apparent 
on  both  sides-  But  this  does  not  hold^ 
with  respect  to  the  third  Person,  of  whose 
Character  and  Distinctions  (includii^  Sex 
among  the  rest)  we  often  know  no  more 
than  what  we  learn  from  the  discourse. 
And  hence  it  is>  thdt  ifl  most  Languages 
the  third  person  has  its  Genders^  and  that 
even  English  (which  allows  its  Adjectives 
no  Genders  at  all}  has  in  this  Pronoun  the 
triple  <e)  distinction  ofHe^  She^  and  It. 


except  abitoiet  Qvamtity,  i^hich  neither  isf&ks  itsdf,  nor 
is  spoken  to  by  another. 

f''^  Demomtratio  ipsa  secum  genus  ostendit.  Priscian. 
L.  XII*  p.  912.  See  JptdL  de  Syntax.  L.  II.  o-  7. 
p.  109. 

^'^  The  Utility  of  this  Distinction  may  be  better  found  in 
supposing  it  away.  Suppose,  for  exampk  we  should  read 
in  history  these  words— ^e  caused  him  to  destroy  Am^and 
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.  HfiNCE  too,  we  see:  the  reason  Vfhy  a 

single  Fronwn0  to  e^ch  J^ewon,  an  I  to 

tjie  Pif5^,  and  a  Thou  to   ihe  S^qnd^  are 

aibuodantly  su^ci^ott  to  al)  the  purposes  of 


tli9t  we  were  to  be  infbrmed  the  [He],  which  is  here  thrice 
lefeat^^  st^od  ench  time  for  soiQflhing  ^fl^^dt,  that  is 
to  say,  for  a  man  for  a  Woman,  and[  for  a.  Cit^,  whosK 
Names  were  AUxander^  Thais,  and  Persepolis.  '  Taking 
the  Pronoun  in  this  manner,  divested  of  its  genders,  how 
WQuId  it  appear,  wMdi  was  destroyed  ;  whi<;ii  waf  the  de- 
stroyer; and  which  the  cause  that  fnoved  to  the  destruc- 
tion ?  But  there  are  not  such  doubts,  when  we  hear  the 
Gendsrs  diatingui^ljied ;  when,  instead  of  the  ambiguous 
sentence.  He  caused  him  to  d^troy  hifi^  we  are  told  with 
the  proper  distinctions,  that  she  caused  him  to  destroy  it. 
Then  we  know  with  certainty,  what  brfore  we  oduld  not, 
that  the  Promoter  wa$  the  woman;  that  her  Instrument 
was  the  Hero ;  and  that  the  Subject  of  their  Ciuelty  wa| 
the  unfortunate  City.  * 

^'^  ^uaritur^amen  cur  prima  quidem  Per^onq  et  secun^ 
da  singula  Pronomina  habedtUj  tertiam  vero  s^x  divenue 
ipiicent  voces  f  Adqtiod  respondendum  e^t^  quod  prima 
quidem  et  secunda  Persona  ideo  non  egent  diversis  vodbus^ 
quod  semper  praesentes  inter  se  sunt,  et  demonstrative; 
iertiavero  Person4Xm4)dodemonstrativa^est,  u^  Hie,  Iste; 
modo  reiativOf  ui  /^  /pte,  fSfc*  F«iima|i,  L«  XII,  p.  93S,  .^. 
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Speech.  But  it  is  tkot  so  with  respect  to 
the  Third  Person.  The  various  relations 
of  the  various  Objects  exhibited  by  this  (I 
mean  relations  of  near  and  distant,  present 
and  absent,  same  and  different,  definite  and 
indefinite^  &c.)  made  it  necessary  that 
here  there  should  not  be  one^  but  many' 
Pronouns,  such  as  He,  This^  Thaty  Other ^ 
Anj/j  SomCy  ^c. 

It  must  be  confest,  indeed,  that  all 
these  Words  do  not  always  appear  as 
Pronouns.  AVhen  they  stand  by  them- 
selves, and  represent  some  Noun  (as  when 
we  say.  This  is  Virtue^  or  Isircrimq^  Give 
ine  That),  then  are  they  Pronouns.  But 
when  they  are  associated  to  some  Noun 
(as  when  we  say  This  Habit  is  Virtue  ;  or 
hiHTixi^^  That  Man  defrauded  me)  then 
as  they  supply  not  the  place  of  a  Noun, 
but  only  serve*  to  ascertain  one,  they  fall 
rather  into  the  Species  of  Dejinitives  or 
Af tides.     That  there  is   indeed  a  near  re*^^ 
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latioQ  between  Pronouns  and  Articles^  the 
old  Grammarians  have  all  acknowledged,; 
and  some  words  it  has  been  doubtful  to 
which  Class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to  dis- 
tinguish them  is  this — ^The  genuine  Pro* 
NOUN  always  stands  by  itself y  assuming  the 
Tower  of  a  Noun,  and  supplying  its  placef' 
—The  genuine  Article  never  stands  by 
itself,  but  appears  at  all  times  associated 
to  something  dse,  requiring  a  Noun  for 
Its  support,  as  much  as  Attributes  ^^^  or 
Adjectives. 


^■^  To  "Apdpov  jucra  6v6fWTOC>  i^  n  *AvT(owfjda  avr* 
ovofiaroQ.  The  Article  stands  yiTB  a  Nouni  but 
THE  Pbonoun  stands  for  a  Noun.  ApoU.  L.  L  c.  3« 
p.  22.  *Aimi  Sv  rii  ipOpa,  r^C  ^poc  ra  bv6pMra  ovvapr^, 
fffciiC  airoTOvra,  ilg  njv  viroTirayfUvnv  avrtowfilay  fura^ 
irdrrcc.  Now  Articles  themselves,  when  they  quit  their 
Connection  with  Nouns,  pass  into  such  Pronoun  as  is 
proper  upon  the  occasion.  Ibid.  Again— "Orav to- ApOpov 
fill  /itT  6v6fAaTO^  irapakafA^vtrrai,  woiiitnrrai  Si  aivra^iv 
ivofioTOc  nv  wpotKTtOdfiiOa,  «c  3ra<rt|c avayKtiQug  avnayv 
^iav  jucToXij^d^oriTot,  cJyc  sic-  lyyiv6fievov  juer  ovo/iaroc 
BvvifiH  avrl  6v6fiaTog  napiXfifOii^    When  the  ArticU  is 
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'  As  tD  the  Coakscet9ce  of  theie  Pronouns 
it  is  as  fdiows.  The  First  or  Second  will 
either  of    Ihem,  by  themselves  coalesc 


«u 


^sumed  without  the  Nown,  and  has  (aa  un  exflained  befari 
the  same  Syntax  which  the  Noun  hasy  it  must  of  absolui 
necessity  6e  admitted  Jhr  a  Pronoun^  because  it  appeal 
Mhout  a  Nmn^  and  yet  is  in  JPowtr  €S9umd  for  on 
Ejusd.  L.  11.  c.  8.  p.  113.  L.  I.  c.  46.  p*  96.—lnt( 
Pronomina  et  Articulos  hoc  Interest ^  qU9d  Pronomin 
e0  ptUaninr^  quky  cum  sola  sint^  tiicem  nmninis  complen 
ut  QUis,  ILLE,  isTK :  AvticuU  vero  cum  Promminibusy  at 
Nominibusj  aut  Participiis  adjunguntur.  Donat.  Gran 
p.  1753. 

Prisdauy  speaking  of  the  Stoks^  says  as  follows :  An 
TicuLis  atUem  Peonomina  connumeranies,  fimitos  t 
AUTidULOS  appeUahant ;  ipsos  autem  Articulos^  qutbi 
nos  carmusj  tNFiNiTOs  Articulos  dicebant.  Fe/,  ut  al 
dicuntf  Articulos  eonnumerabant  ProrHminibusy  et  Aetici 
LAEiA  COS  Peonomina  vocabanty  S^e,  Pris.  L.  I.  p.  57^ 
Fnrro,  speaking  df  Quisque  and  Hic^  calls  them  hot 
Aeticles,  the  first  indefinite  the  second  definite.  De  Lin^ 
Lat.  L.  VII.  Sec  also  L.  IX.  p.  132.  Vosstus^  indeet 
in  his  Arialogia  {t  I.  c.  1.)  opposes  this  Doctrine,  becau? 
Hie  has  not  the  same  power  with  the  Greek  Article  < 
But  he^id  not  enough  attend  to  the  anticnt  Writers  on  th 
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With  the  Third,  but  flot  with  each  other. 
!]^or  txatkiple,  it  is  good  i^ense,  as  well  as 
good  Giummar,  to  iay  in  any  Laiyguag^-^- 
I  AM  IJbI— Thou  AftT  He— but  we  cannot 
say— I  AM  Thou — nor  Thou  artp  I.  The 
reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the 
Speaker  to  be  the  Subject  also  of  the  Dis- 
course, as  when  we  say,  /  am  He  ;  or  for 
the  Person  addrest ;  as  when  we  say,  Tkm^ 
art  He.  But  foi>  the  same  Person,  in  the 
^me  circumstances,  to  be  at  once  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Party  addrest,  this  is  im- 
possible; and  so  therefore  is  theCoalescence 
of  the  First  and  Second  Person. 

And  now  perhaps  we  have  seen  enough 
of  Pronouns  to  perceive  how  they   differ. 


Subject,  who  considered  all  Words,  as  Articles,  which 
being  associated  id  Nouns  {and  not  standing  in  their  place) 
served  in  any  manner  to  ascertain^  and  determine  their  sig* 
n^catim. 
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from  other_^  Substantives.  The  others  ate 
Trimanfy  these  ^re  their  St^stitutes ;  a  kind 
of  secondary  Race,  which  were  taken 
in  aid,  when  for  reasons  already  ^*^  men- 
tioned th^  others  could  act  be  used.  It  is 
moreover  by  means  of  these,  and  of  Arth: 
cles^  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that 


^^  See  these  reasons  at  the  heginning  of  this  chapter,  of 
which  reasons  the  principal  one  is,  that  ^^  no  Noun,  pro- 
*^  perly  so  called,  implies  its  own  Presence.  It  is  therefore 
^^  to  ascertain  meh  Presence^  that  the  Pronoun  is  taken  in 
*^  aid ;  and,  hence  it  is,  it  becomes  equivalent  to  SiiKiCt 
<^  that  is,  to  Pointifig  or  Indication  by  the  FingerJ*  It  is 
worth  remarking  in  that  Verse  of  Persius, 

Sedputchrum  est  digito  monst&abt,  et  dicier^  Hic  est. 

how  the  Settle  And  the  Pronoun  are  introduced  together, 
and  made  to  co-operate  to  the  same  end. 

Sometimes  by  virtue  of  StiKiQ  the  Pronoun  of  the  third- 
Person  stands  for  the  Jirst. 

Quod  si  militibus  parces^  erit  hic  guoque  Miles. 
That  is,  /  also  will  be  a  Soldier. 

TibuL  L.  II.  EL  6.  v.  7.    See  Vufyius. 
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"Language,  though  in  itself  only  signi- 
*'  iicant  of  general  IdeaSy  is  brought  down 
*V  to  denote  that  infinitude  of  JParticuian^ 
"  which  are  forever  arising,  and  ceasing 
"  to  be/'  But  more  of  this  hereafter  in  a 
proper  place. 

.  As  to  the  three  ojders  of  Pronouns 
already  mentioned,  they  may  be  calkd 
Prepositivey  as  may  indeed  all  Substantives, 
because  they  ,are  capable  of  introducing  or 
leading  a  Sentence,  without  having  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  previous.  But  besides 
those  there  is   another    Pronoun   (iii 


It  may  be  otiserved  too,  that  even  in  Epistokrir  CorriS* 
pondence,  and  indeed  in  all  kinds  of  Writing,  where  the 
Pronouns  I  and  You  make  their  appearance,  there  ii  a 
sort  of  implied  Presence,  which  they  are  supposed  to  indicate 
thou j^  the  parties  are  in  fact  at  ever  so  great  a  distanee. 
And  hence  the  rise  of  that  distinction  in  JpoUomua  rat 
filv  rriy  S\pzu)v  ttvai  SalZ^ic,  rac  8i  rii  vS,  that  some  Indu 
catwru  are  ocular,  and  some  are  menUd.  De  Syntax!, 
L.  ILc8.p.l04. 
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Oreek  9^  <Dc^4i;'*^  in  Latin,  Qui, ;  irt 
iEmgm,  Who,  WkicA,  That),  a  Pronouii 
jaavix^  a  ciharacter  pepuliar  to  itseli^  tb6 
pahue  of  iviiidi  may  be  explained  as  fol- 

^  .  > 

Suppose  I  was  to  say — Light  is  a 
£ody.  Light  moves  with  great  cekrity. 
These  iviould  apparently  be  two  distinct 


'  <*>  The  thteksy  it  must  be  eonftst,  call  this  Pronoun 
ifwuitrnKTucbv  Ap9pov,  t^e  su^ftmctive  Article.  Yet,  83  it 
should  seem,  this  is  but  an  improper  appellation.  Apol^ 
loi^W,'when  he  compares  it' to  the  wporaicriKov  or  true 
prq^tive  Article^  not  only  confesses  it  to  differ,  as  being 
exprest  iiy  n  different  Word,  -and  having-a  diflfisrent  place 
in  every  Sentence ;  but  in  Syntax  he  adds,  it  is  wholly  dif^ 
fimtU.  I>e  Syntax.  L:  I.  c.  4S.  .p.  91.  Theodore  Gaza 
#4aio^«dg«6  the  same,  andrthei^efiare  udds^-^— oflcv  S^  j^ 

i  $siff4^  av  dn  &pOpov  ravri -fordhese  reasons  tUs 

^jmtmifgsthe  Sti^undive)  cannot  jproperfyife  an  .Article^ 
,AndJii9t.befiiEe  he.saya»  Kiyfoic  y^^iihv  ajgApovrh  iqpotac* 
jyiicJii  *  \A>prt)^,jlr^pcl:1^yeai^^ft.t^ty■tAe  J^rfpositineis 
jtkeMxtide.  Ghuu.  Introd.  L.  IV.  The  Latins  th(epe- 
fiii$  Itfycvimdoubte^  dujie, better  \xk  ^ai^iqgit  with  th!^ 
Pronouns.  ,.         r 
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Sentence.  Suppose,  iasfcead  of  the  S^cmd 
Light,  1  wwe  to  phice  the  preppntive 
Pronoun,  it,  and  ^ay — Light  isji  Bo^i 
IT  moves  with  great  celerity — the  Sen- 
tence would  still  be  distinct  and  two.  But 
if  I  add  a  Connective  (as  for  Example  an 
and)  saying — Light  is  a  Body^  and 
it  mates  with  great  cekriiy-^l  ^en  by 

Connectionr  make   the  two  into  one,    as 

~  .........    .      ^  .    . . 

by  Piemen  ting  many  clones  I  m^&e  ooe 
Wall. 

Now  it  is  m  theimited  Ptmets  pfa  C(Wf 
nectivey  and  another  Pronoun^  that  we  may 
ji^  ^he  force  and  chaFacter  of  the  PronouR 
hereti«ated.  11«istherefore,if  inthfeplacecf 
AND  IT,  we  substitute  that,  or  which, 
aiayitig  Lig«t  is  a^dy  vrnicn  moves mitfi 
great  celerity — the  Sentence  still  retains  its 
Unity  axidf  P^rfactiony  said  becomes  if  pos^ 
Bibie  moi-e  trompact  than  bidfore.  We  may 
with  Just  reason  tiberefore  call  this  Pronoun 
llie  S«.tBjr>U9i^€Tt^fi,  becMise  it  <(»H>not  (l(k« 
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the  Prepositive)  introduce  an  original  Sen- 
tence^  but  only  serves  to  subjoin  one  to  some 
other ^  which  is  previous J''^ 

The  Application  of  this  Subjunctive 


<*)  Hence  we  see  whj  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned  is 
always  necessarily  the  Part  of  some  compkx  Sentence, 
which  Sentence  conta^iS)  either  exprest,  or  understood, 
iiwt>  Verbs,  jmd  two  Nominatives. 

Thus  in  that  Verse  of  Horace. 

Qui  metuens  vivity  liber  mihi  non^t  unquam* 

Illenon  erit  liber — ^is  one  Sentence;  qm  metuens  vivit-^is 
another.  J  lie  and  Qui  are  the  two  Nominatives ;  Erit  and 
Vivit^  the  two  Verbs ;  and  so  in  all  other  iijistances.. 

The  following  passage  from  Jpollonius  (though  some- 
what corrupt  in  more  places  than  one}  will  serve  to  shew 
whence  the  above  speculations  are  taken.  Th  wroraKTiKov 
apOpov  hrX  prifxa  iScov  ^Ipercu,  orvvScSc/ilvov  Sm  r^c  ava*' 
-fopag  Ti^T fokitifdv^  ivSfAarC  i^  IvrcvOcv  awXSv  XSyov  i 
wapiTav^tnarariiv  r&v S6o  piifianov  aiyra^iv  (^iyw rtiv  iv 
Tf}  6v6fiaTi,  i^  T^v  Iv  aim}  rt}  ap0pc|»)  Bwep  waXivTopftirjero 
Ty  KAI  owiitr^.  Koivhv  fdv  Qegt  TO  KAI  yap  koivov 
fiiy)  ir<tp!^\afAfiave  to  ivofia  to  r/ooKcf/uevov,  ^r^/KwXcjcov  Si 
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like  the  other  Prooouns,  is  universal.  It 
may  be  the  Substitute  of  all  kinds  of  Sub* 
stantives^  natural^  artificial,  or  abstract ;  as 
well  as  general,  special  or  particular.    We 


h'Bpov  \6yov  irawoic  i^  mpov  pfifia  trap^Xafipavc,  ^ 
Sru)  rh.  nAPEFENETO  O  FPAMMATIKOS,  OS  Al- 
EAESATO,  ivvofisi  rhv  airrov  mimXti  rs  (fors.'  u^)  6 
rPAMMATIKOS  nAPEFENETO,  KAI  AIEAESATO. 
The  subjunctive  Arlklt  (that  ts,  the  Pronoun  here  meniidn" 
ed)  is  applied  to  a  Verb  of  its  otvn,  nnd  yet  is  connected 
withal  to  the  antecedent  Noun,  Hence  ti  can  never  serve  to 
constitute  a  simple  Sentence^  by  reason  of  the  Syntax  of  the 
two  Verbsf  I  mean  that  which  respects  the  Nounor  Antecedent, 
and  that  which  respects  the  Article  or  Relative.  The  same . 
too  follows  as  to  the  Cowjunction,  and.  This  Copulative 
assumes  the  Antecedent  Noun,  which  is  capable  of  being  ap- ' 
plied  to  many  Subjects,  and  by  connecting  to  it  a  new  Sen^ 
tence,  of  necessity  assumes  a  new  Verb  alsp.  And  hence  it 
is  that  the  FTords— the  Grammarian  came  who  discoursed 
-^form  in  power  nearly  the  same  sentence,  as  if  we  were 
to  say — the  iG^rammarian  came  and  diseWsed.'  ApolL 
de  Syntaxi,  L.  /.  c.  43.  p.  92.  See  also  an  iiigenioua 
French  Treatise,  called  Grammaire  geiterale  et  raisonnk. 
Chap.  IX- 

Thfe  Latiks,' in  their  Structure  of  this  Suhjunctivie, 
seem  to  hsve  w6ll  represented  its  compdund  Nature  of  part 
Pronoun,  and  part  Connective,  in  forming  their  qui  et 
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may  say,  the  Animalj  Wkicfh  4^c.  the  Mam^ 
Whom  ,^c.  the  S/wp,  Which,  Sgc.  Alexander, 
Whe,  ^c.  Bncephalm,  That,  ^c.  Virtue, 
Which>y  4r^.  ^e. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  Substitute  of 
all  the  other  Pronouns,  and  is  of  course 
therefore  expressive  of  aH  three  Ptersons* 
Thus  we  say,  I  who  now  read,  have  near 
jSnid^d  this  Chapter;  Thou^  who  nom 
reddest :  Hk,  who  now  readeth,  ^c.  SfC. 

And  thus  m  this  Subjunctive  truly 
a  Pronoun  from  its  Substitution,  there  being 
no  Substantive  existing,,  in  whose,  place  it 


^uis  from  QUE  and  is,  or  (if  w«  go  with  Scalier  to  the 
Qredc)  from  KAI  and  'OS,  KAI  itnd  U  Seal,  <Ie  Cms. 
Line^lM.  c,  187. 

HoMEE  also  expresses  the  Force  of  this  Sttlfimctic$ 
Pronoun  or  Articky  by  help  of  the  Prepotitiot  and  a 
Connt€Aw€,  exactly  CKm^onant  to  the  Theory  hene  establish- 
ed.   See  //tod  iL  ver.  270^  If53.    N.  5VI.  U.  54,  U7, 
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m»y  not  stand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
esseniiaily  distinguished  from  the  other 
Phmotriw,  by  this  peculiar,  that  it  is 
not  only  a  TSubstitute^  but  withal  a  Con^ 
nectiveJ^^ 


^''Before  we  quit  this  Subject,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues,  the  two 
principal  Prowuns,  that  is  to  say,  the  First  and  Second 
Person,  the  JE7^and  the  2ti,  are  implied  in  the  very  Form 
c^- thtf  Terfi  it8dff7p6^ci>  7pa^nc>  wrtbo,  scribis)  and  are 
fiir  that  n^dsoil  nev^  exprest^  uxdew  it  be  to  mark  a  Con- 
Uf  aaurt'fiiciiion  %  sraich  as- til  VtTgSf 

Kps  patriamfugivum  ;  Tu,  THtyrty  lentus  in  umbrd 
Parmowfi  resonare  doce^^  See. 

Tha,  however,  is  true  with  respect  only  to  the  Casus 
rectus^  m  Nominative  of  these  Pronouns,  but  not  with 
respect  td  their  oblique  Cases^  which  must  always  be  added, 
beoiuse  though  we  s^  the  Bgo  in  AmOy  and  the  Tu  in 
Jmasy  we  see  not  the  Te  or  ISTe  in  AnuU  or  Amant 

Vet  even  these  olXique  Cases,  appear  in  a  different 
manner,,  aeoorfing^as*  they  mark  Contradistinction,  or  pot. 
lir  t6ey  contradistii^ish,  then  are  they  commpnlif  placed 
at  the  beginning  of^the  Sentence,  or  atf  least  before  the 
Vierb^  or  TeadTng  Substantive. 

o  2 
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And  now  to  conclude  what  we  have  sai 
concerninji  Substantives.  All  SuBSTA]^ 
TiVKs  are  either  Primariy^,    or  Secondary 


Thus  Virgil, 

Quid  Theseoy  magnum 

Quid  memorem  Alciden  f  Et  mi  genua  ab  J  we  summo, 

Thus  Hcmetj 


Uaiia  SJ  MOI  X^dare  ^l\t]v IX.  A. 

where  the  -Y/Lity  and  the  Mo^  stand,  as  oontradistinguishec 
and  both  have  precedence  of  their,  respective  Verbs,  tl 
*Yfxlv  even  leading  the  whole  Sentence.  'In  other  instanc< 
these  Pronouns  .commonly  take  their  place  behind  the  Vet 
as  may  be  seen  in  examples  every  where  obvious.  Tl 
Greek  Language  went  farther  still.  When  the  obliqu 
Case  of  .these  Pronouns  happened  to.contradlstlnguisl 
they  assumed,  a  peculiar  accent  of  their  own,  .which  ga\ 
them  the  name  of  o^florovsjufvat,  or  Pronouns  uprightly  cu 
cented.  When  they  marked  no  such  opposition,  they  nc 
only  took  their  place  Ibehind  the  Verb,  but  even  gave 
their  accent y  and  (as  it  were)  inclined  themselves  upon  i 
And  hend^  they  acquired  the.  name  of  EyicX/riica^,  that  i? 
Leaning  or  Inclining  Pronouns  The  Greeks  too  had  i 
the  first  person  'E^5,  'E/iof,  .'Ejuir  for  Contradistinctivei 
and  MS,  Mot,  Ml,  for  Encliticsy  And  hence  it.  was  ths 
Jpollonius  contended,  that  in  the  passage  above  quote 
from   the   first  Iliad,   we   should   read  traXSa  8'  'EMO 
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Ahat  is  to  say,  according  to  a  language 
more  familiar  aiid  known^  are  either  No  u  ns 
or  Pronouns..  The  Nouns  denote  Sab- 
stances^  and  those  either  Natural^  Artificial^ 
or' Abstract'^  They  moreover xlenote Things 
either*  Gkneral  or  Special  or  ^  Particular. 
The  Pronouns,  their  Substitutes,  are 
either  Prepositive j  or  Subjunctive.  The 
Prepositive  is  distinguished  into  three 
Orders  called  the  'Firsts  the  Second^  and 
the  Third  Person.      The  Subjunctive 


for  TToiia  Se  MOI9  on  account  of  the  Contradistinction 
which  there  occurs  between  the  Grecians  and  Chryses. 
See  JpolL  de  SyntaxL  L.  L  c.  3.  p.  20.  L.  IL  c.  %  p. 
102, 103. 

Thi^  Diversity  between  the  Contradistinctive  Pronouns, 
and  the  Enclitic,  k  not  unknown  even  to  the  English 
Tongue.  When  we  say,  Give  me  Content^  the  (Me J 
in  this  case  is  a  perfect  Enclitic.  But  when  we  say,  Give 
Mi  Content^  Give  Him  his  thousands^  the  {Me)  and 
(^HimJ  are  no  Enclitics,  but  as  they  stand  in  opposition, 
assume  an  Accent  of  their  own,  and  so  become  the  true 
opOorovsfilvai. 

♦  See  before  p.  37,  38. 
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ioclndes  the  powers  of  all  (hooe  three, 
having  superaddedf  as  of  ite  own^  the  pe- 
culiar force  of  a  Connective. 

Havii^g    done   with   SirBSTAirTiVB8» 
we  now  proceed  to  Attributives. 
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CHAP.  VL 
Concerning  Attributives. 

Attributives  are  all  those  principal 
TVords,  that  denote  Attributes^  considered  a$ 
Attributes.  Such  for  example  are  the 
Words,  Blacky  White^  Great,  Little^  Wise^ 
Eloquent,  Writeth,  Wrote,  Writing,  ^c/*^ 


^*^  In  the  above  Ikt  ^  WotAs  are  iiidiiM  what  Gram- 
marians called  Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Participles,  in  as 
much  as  all  of  them  equally  denote  the  Attributes  of  Sub- 
stance.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from  their  very 
nature  the  Predicates  in  a  Proposition  (being  all  predicated 
of  seme  Subject  or  Substance,  Stuno  is  whiter  Cicero  writeth 
fto.)  hence  I  say  the  Appellation  PHMA  or  Verb  is  em- 
ployed by  Logicians  in  an  extended  Sense  to  denote  them 
4UI.  Thus  Ammmius  «cplaining  the  reason,  why  Aristotle 
m  Ma  Tract  de  Inierpretathne  calls  \ewAg  a  Verb,  tells  us 
moftV  ^wv^v,  tcuKriyop6fAtvov  &pov  iv  irpori<nt  voM&av, 
'PHMA  KH^daioi,  that  every  Sound  articulate,  that  farms 
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However,  previously  to  these,  and  to 
every  other  possible  Attribute,  whatever  a 
thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, 
square  or  round,  wise  or  eloquent,  writing 
or  thinking,  it  nm$t  first  of  necessity  exist 
before  it  can  possibly  be  any  thing  else. 
For  Existence  may  be  considered  as  an 
universal  Genus,  to  which  all  things  of  all 
kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  refeiTed.  The 
Verbs  therefore,  which  denote  it,  claim 
precedence  of  all  others,  as  being  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  every  Proposition,  in 
which  they  may  still  be  found,  either  ex- 
presty  or  by  implication  ;  exprest,  as  when 
we  say,  The  Sun  is  bright ;  by  implication 


the  Predicaie  in  a  Proposition  is  called  a  Veeb.  p.  24. Edit. 
.\en.  JPri^ian's,  observation,  though  made  on  another 
CHSoasion,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  present,  Non  Deelinaiio 
sedproprieias  excuiiefidaeat  significationis.  L.  II.  p.  576. 

And  in  another  place  he  says- -non  similitudo  declinatioms 

omnimodo  conjungit  vel  discemit  partes  orationis  inter  se, 
sed  vis  ipsius  significalioniSi    L.  Xlll.  p.  970. 
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as   when    we  say,    The   Sun  rises^  which 
means,  when  resolved,  The  Sun  is  rising J^^ 

The  Verbs,  Is^  Groweth^  Becomethj  Est 

Fit,  mxpxsi,  ^V!/  'CjiX^/,  yiyvsrdi^  are  all  of 
them  used  to  express  this  general' Genus. 
The  Latins  have  called  them  Verba  Sub-- 
stantiva,  Verbs  Suhstdntive,  but  the  Greeks 
'Puiixxra  ^TmpKlimy  Verbs  of  Existence y  a 
Name  more  apt,  as  being  of  greater  lati- 
tude, and  comprehending  equally  as  well 
Attribute,  as  Substance.  The  principal  of 
those  Verb's,  and  which  we  shall  here  par- 
ticularly consider,  is  the  Verb,  'Eql^  Est, 
Is. 

Now  all  existence  is  either  absolute  or 
qualified — absolute,  as  when  we  say,  B  is  ; 
qualified,  as  when  we  say.  Bis  an  Ani- 
mal ;    B  IS  BLACK,  IS  ROUND,  &C; 


C*) 


SeeMtiaphys/AtistotL.  V.  c,  7.  Edit.  Du-ValL 
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With  respect  to  this  difierence. 
Verb  (i$)caat>y  itself  express  absolute . 
istenccy  but  never  the  qiialified^  with 
&ubjoinix\g  the  particular  Form,  beca 
the  Forms  of  Existence  being  in  num 
infbite,  if  the  particular  Form  be  not  • 
prest,  we  cannot  know  which  is  intend 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  when  (is)  o 
serves  to  subjoin  some  such  Forra^  it  ' 
little  more  force,  than  that  of  a  mere  . 
sertion.  It  is  under  the  same  charac 
that  it  becomes  a  latent  part  in  every  ot 
Verb,  by  expressing  that  Assertion,  wh 
is  one  of  their  Essentials.  Thus,  as  ^ 
observed  just  before,  Risethy  means,  is 
ing  ;  Writeth  is  writing. 

Again — As  to  Existence  in  genei 
it  is  either  mutable  or  immutable ;  muta\ 
as  in  the  Objects  of  Sensation ;  immutc 
as  in  the  Objects  of  Intellection  and  Sciei 
Now  mutable  Objects  exist  aiM  in  Time,  2 
admit  the  several  Distinctions  of  presc 
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past,  and  future.  Bat  immutabie  Objects 
know  no  such  Distinctums^  but  ra^er  stand 
opposed  to  all  things  temporary. 

And  hence  two  difierent  SignKfiieatiofis 
of  the  substantive  ¥erfo  (is)  according  as 
it  denotes  mutable^  or  immutable  Being. 

Fo&  example,  if  we  say.  This  Orange  i$ 
ripe^  (is)  meaDeth  tAat  ii  toMtetk  so  now  at 
this  present^  in  opposition  to  past  time^ 
when  it  was  green,  and  to  future  time  whea 
it  will  be  rotten. 

But  if  we  say,  The  Diameter  of  the 
Square  is  incommensurabie  with  Us  side^  we 
do  not  intend  by  (is)  that  it  is  incommen- 
surable nooR,  having  been  formerly  com- 
mensurable, or  being  to  become  so  herer 
after ;  on  the  contrary  we  intend  that  Per- 
fection  of  Existence^  to  which  Time  and  iis 
Distinctions  are  utterly  unknown.  It  is 
under  the  same  meaning  we  employ  this 
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Verb,  vrhm  we  say  Truth  is,  or,  God  is. 
The  opposition  is  not  of  Time,  present  to 
other  Times,  hMtiof  necessary  Existence  to 
all  temporary  Existence  whatever/'^  And 
so  much  for  Verbs  of  Existence  cpmmonly 
called  Verbs  Substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  common 
Herd  of  Attributives,  such  as  black  and 
tthite^to' write,  to  speak,\io  walk,  ^^c.s^ong 
which  when  coni pared  and  opposed  to  each 
other,  one  of  the  most  eroinent  distinctions 
appears  to  be  this.  Some,  by  being  joined 
to   a    proper  Substantive,    make    without 

'  ' y'^  Qum .  enim  dtctmie^,  Dsus  .est,  non  turn  dicimus 
^  NUNC  ESSK,  sed  tantum  in  Substantia  esse,  ut  hac  ad 
immutabilitatem  potius  substafitia,  qtiam  ad  tempus  aliquod 
refsraiur; '*  St  autem  dtctmus,  dies  est,  adjtuUpm  diet 
atifi^tantiam  p^tinet,  nisi  tantum  ad  temporisconstitutionem; 
hoc  enim,  quod  significat,  tale  est,  tanquam  si  dicamus, 
NUNC  EST.  Quare  cum  dicimus  ^esse,  ut  substantklm.  de* 
8^emm9  simpliciter  est  addimus;^  cum  vero  iia  ut  aliquid 
prasens  significetur,  secundum  Tempus.  Boeth.  in  Lib. 
de  Interpr.  p,  307.  See  also  Plat,  Tim.  p.  37,^  38.  Edit. 
Serratii, 
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farther  help :a.. perfect iassertive  Sentence  ; 
while  the  rest,  though  otherwise  perfect, 
nre  in  this  respect  deficieui.    ^ 

Toei&plain  by  an  example;  •  When  »we 
S2iy,  Cicero  eloqtient J  Cicero  wise^  these  are^ 
imperfect  Setftences,  though  they  denote 
a  Substance  and  an  Attribute:  The  reason 
is,  thart -they  want  &tiAssef'timy  to  shew 
that  such  Attribute  appertains  to  suc^ 
Substance.  We  must  therefore  call  in  the 
help  jo£  ah  Assertion  elsewhere,  'an  (ts)  or 
a  (was)  to  complete  the  Sentence,  saying, 
Cicero  is  wise,  Cicero  was  eloquent.'  On' 
the  contrary,  when  we  say,  Cicero  writeth 
Cicero  walkeik;  in*  instances  like  these  there 
is  no  such  occasion,  because' the  Words 
{writeth J  and  (mlketh)-  iv(ip\y  in  their 
own.  Form  not  an  Attribute  only^  but  an  - 
Assettiott  likfewise'.  Hence  it  is  ftiey  may 
be  restolvedj-theone'into  Js^  dAd  Wrtting^^ 
the  other  into  I*. and  Walking.  -  ■'  '  ^ 

Now  allthose  Atttibbtives,  whiirfi  have 
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t^  C0m|»(ex  Power'  oF  denoting  botb  an 
Attribute  and  an  Assertion^  make  tha* 
Species  of  Words^whkbGf&nmiwianAcsdi 
Ve  e b  s  .  If  we  resolve  this  com  plex  Power 
into  ijt$<  distinct  Paits^  afid  take  the  Attri- 
bute aime  without  tht  AaMfliosif  tiben  have 
wc  Participlbs.  AU  other  Attiibotivea^ 
besidof  the  two  Species  before,  are;  inchided 
toother  in  the  gaseial  Name  of  Adjieo 

flVBS* 

A»P  thus  it  is,  that  AI^I,  ATTEIBU'riFES 

ase  either  ¥Aa».9,  Participles,  or  Ad^ 

BfisijExBs  the  DistincticHis  above  men- 
tioned,  there  are  others,  which  deserve 
n^ioe.  Some  AttEibqtes^  ^ave  their  £s- 
seace  in  Motion ;  such  are  to  walk^  to  fly^ 
to^  strikey  to  live.  Others  have  it  in  the^i- 
v/B^im^  MjQtion ;.  such  are  t4  sti^pr  to  r^st^ 
to  cease^  to  die^  Aii4  lastly,  otbersr  hjave  it 
in  subjects,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  v^tim  or  its  Privution ;  siich  are  die 
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Attribirtes  of  Grrmt  and  Lktit^  WMi^  and 
BlmJc^  nR2«e  and  JW^i^.  aed  in  a  woid  the 
sevtcal-Ql/onAifiesaiKl  QMoiiiie^o^allThiDgs. 
Now  tliete  iaaii  are  Adj^ctiyks  ;  those 
wUcli  derate  ikfo^nun,  or  itheir  IVitiaiioTi 
iJte  either  Vb.S{B»ov  FiiftTxicin;.Es. 

And  this  Glrcwnstaoce  kenfe  to  41;  &r. 
Aer  DistsQction^  which  ijiaipf  be  explaAived 
ais  foUon/is*  Tbarfe  icdl  Matwn  in  in  Timej 
omA  therefom^  \ixherevcr  it  exists,  implies 
Time  aa  its  concomitant,  is  evident  to  ali 
aad  requkes.  no  pix>ving«  £»t ^besides  t^is^ 
oM  Bfest  or  JPnivatum  o^  Motion  implies  Time 
liketmse.  For  how  can  a  thing  be  said  to 
rest  or  stop,  by  being  in  one  Place  for  one 
Ittstamt  iMly  ?^— «o  too  is  that  thing,  which 
moves  with  the  greatest  velocity,  f  To 
atop  thete£sH^  ^  fefeiity  is  te  be  in  Me  Place 
for  maf*e  than  one  instant,  that  is  to  say, 

t  Thus  jPr^c6«,i»  the  BfgWPipgof  hiaTreati^  ca^ 
airnf  T^wti^  ov,  i^  aino,  ^  ra^^^^ 
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during,  cm  Extension  between  two  Instants^ 
and  this  of  course  giyes  us  the  Idea  of  Time. 
As  therefore  Motions  and  their  Privation 
imply  Time2L%  their concomitaQt,  so  Verbs, 
which  denote  them,,  come  to  denote  Time 
also/**^  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of 
Tenses,  "  which  are  so  many  diflferent 
"  forms,  assigned  to  each  Verb,  to. shew, 
"  withoutaltering  its.  principal  meaning,  the 
"  variousTiMEs  in.  which  such  meaning,may 
^*  exist/' .  Thus  Scribit^.Scripsiitj  Scripserat^ 
?ind  Scribet^  denote  all  equally  the  Attri- 
bute, To  Write  J  while  the  difference  between 
them,  is,  that. they  denote  Writing-in  differ-- 
ent  Times.  ■ :      \ 


^''^  The  antient  Authors  of  Dialectical*  Logic  have  well 
described  this  property.  The  following  is  part  of  their 
Definition  of  a  Verb'  ■■  prifia  Se  l^i  ro  Trpo<T<Tii\fidivov 
Xpovov  a ,  Ycrb  ta  samethiiig  which  stgntfiea  Time  otes 
AND  ABOVE  (for  sucn  is  the  force  of  the  Proposition, 
npoc  )  If  it  should  hie  asked,  over  and  above  what?  It 
may  be  answered  over  and  above  its  principal  Signification, 
which  is,  to'denote  sbnte  moving  and  encrgtJJiwg- Attribilte. 
Sfee  Jristot  de  Interpret,  c.  8.  together  with  his' Commen- 
tators Jmnumtis  and  Boethius. 
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Should  it  be  askedi  whether  Time  itself 
may-not  become  upon, occasion  the  Verb!*, 
principal  Signification  ;  it. is  answered,  No>. 
And  this  appears,  beca;use  the  same  Time 
may  be  denoted  by  diflferent  verbs  (as  in 
the  words  writeth  and  speakethj  and  differs 
ent  Times  by  the  same  verb  (as  in  the 
words,  writeth  and .  wrote);  neither  of 
whith  could  happen,  were  Time  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  ConcomeVawi.  Add  to 
this,  that  when  words  denote  Time,  not 
collaterally,  but  principally,  they  cease 
to  be  verbs,  and  become  either  adjectives, 
or  substantives.  Of  the  adjective  kind  are 
Timely  J  Yearly^  Dayly,  Hourly^  ^c.  of  the 
substantive  kind  aire  Timey  Year,  Day^ 
Hour  J  i^c. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  Time  is 
into  Present,  Past,  and  Future,  nor  is  -  any 
language  corpplete,  whose  verbs  *have  not 
Te  n  s  es,  to  mslrk  these  distinctions .  But 
we  may  go  still  farther.      Time  past  and 

H 
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future  ase  botiii  ia^itefy  extended.  Hence 
it'  is  that  in  universal  Tkm  past^  we  may 
assmne  many  particular  Timtsi  pasty  and  in 
ttnitersal  Time  fature^  mmtg  particular 
Times  future^  some  more^soiiKliess,  remote 
anid  correspondliDg  to  each  other  under 
diflbrent  relations*  Even  present  Time  itsetf 
is  not  exempt  froni  these  differences^  and 
as  necessarily  implies  some  degree  qfExten^ 
mn^  as  docs  every  given  line,  however 
minute. 

HfiR£  then  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason, 
which  first  introduced  into  language  that 
variety  of  Tenses.  It  was  not,  it  seeros^ 
enough  to  denote  ind^mtely  (or  fay 
Aorists)  mere  Present,  Past,  or  Futtire'^ 
but  it  was  necessary  on  many  occasions  to 
define  with  mote  precision,  mhai  kind  of 
Past,  Present,  or  Euiture.  And  hence  ^tbe 
multiplicity  of  Futures^  Praeterits,  and 
even  Present  Tenses,,  with  which  all  lan- 
guages are  found  to*  abowidiy  and  wkho^t 
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which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  our 
Ideas. 

HowBVJBB  as  the  knowledge  of  Tenses 
depends  on  the  theory  of  Time,  and  this 
is  a  subject  of  no  mean  speculation,  we 
shall  reserve  it  by  itself  for  the  following 
chapter. 


H  2 
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CHAR  VII. 
Concerning  Timcj  and  Te;n$es. 

Time  and  Space  have  this  in -common, 
that  they  are  both  of  them  by  nature  things 
continuous^  and  as  such  they  both  of  them 
imply  Extension.  Thus  between  London 
and  Salisbury  there  is-  the  Extension  of 
SpacCj  and  between  Yesterday  arid  To-mor- 
row^ the  Extension  of  Time.  But  in  this 
they  differ,  that  all  the  parts  of  Space  exist 
at  once  and  together^  while  those  of  Time 
only  exist  in  Transition  or  Succession J'^^ 
Hence  then  we  may  gain  some  Idea 
of  Time,    by   considering    it   under   the 


^•^ See  Vol.  I.  p.  276.  Note  XIII.  To, which  we  may 
add,  what  is  said  by  Ammoniua — ovU  yap  6  xpovog  8Xoc 
afia  v^fettTai,  aXX'  ^  Kara  ii6vov  ro  NYN'  Iv  yap  ti^ 
ytvarrOai  j^  ^9e(pc<r0a£  ro  ilvai  ixH.  TiHE  doth  not  subaUt 
the  whole  at  once^  but  only  in  a  single  Now  or  Instant  ; 
for  it  hath  its  Existence  in  becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be, 
Amm.  in  Predicam.  p.  82*  b. 
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notion  of  a  transient  Continuity^  Hence 
also,  as  far  ias  the  affections  and  properties 
of  Transition  go,  Time  is  different  from 
Spape ;  but  as  to  those  of  Extension  and 
Continuity y  they  perfectly  coincide. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  part 
of  Space,  as  a  Line,  In  every  given  Lij^e 
we  may  assume  any  where  a  Pointy  and 
therefore  in  every  given  Line  there  may  be 
assumed  infinite  Points.  So  in  every  given 
Time  we  may  assume  any  where  a  Now  or 
Instant,  and  therefore  in  every  given  Time 
there  may  be  assumed  infinite  Nows  or 
Instants. 

Farther  still-^A  Point  is  the  JBownd 
of  every  finite  iiwe ;  and  a  Now  or  In- 
stant, of  every  finite  Time.  But  although 
they  are  Bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them 
Parts,  neither  the  Point  of  any  Line,  nor 
the  Now  or  Instant  of  any  Time.  If  this 
appear  strange,  we  may  remember,  that 
the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are  wece5- 
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sarify  extended  also,  it  bewg  essential  to 
their  character,  that  they  should  measure 
their  Whole^  But  if  a  Point  or  Now  were 
extended^  each  of  them  would  contain 
within  itself  ir^mte  other  Points^  and  in^ 
Jinite  other  Nows  (for  these  may  be  assumed 
infinitely  within  the  minutest  Extension) 
and  this,  it  is  evident,  would  be  absurd 
and  impossible. 

These  assertions  therefore  being  ad- 
mitted, and  both  Points  and  Noms  being 
taken  as  Bounds^  but  not  as  Partz^^^^  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


^*'— ^vtpov  hrX  sSi  fi6piov  to  NYN  ts  xp6^^>  Sunrip 
i^  id  tiy fui  r^c  Jp^^fiM^C*  <*i  ^  yp^l^'^  ^^  ^C  piag 
fi6pta^  It  u  evidewt  that  a  Now  or  Instant  is  no  mon  a 
part  of  Time,  than  Points  are  of  a  Line,  The  parts 
indeed  of  one  Line  are  two  other  Lines,  NatUT.  Ause.  Jap 
IV.  c.  17.  And  not  Icmg  before-Ti  8i  NYN  i  fOpoQ. 
fierptt,  re  yiip  to  fUpog,  ^  avyKHtrOai  id  to  Skov  he  twv 
/i€pwV  6  Si  XPONOS  8  Soic^i  ovyKHtrOai  Ik  rwv  NYN. 
A  Now  is  no  PertofTime;  for  a  Part  is  able  to  measure 
&s'  Whoky  and  the  Whok  is  necessarily  made  up  of  its 
Parts;  but  Time  doth  not  appear  to  be  made  up  o/'Nows 
IWa.  c.  14. 
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mtm  Pmnt  may  be  the  Mnd  of  one  Line, 
and  the  Beginning  of  another,  ao  the  same 
Ncm  or  Imtcmt  may  be  the  ^nd  of  <m^ 
Time  and  the  Beginning  of  another.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  the  Lines,  A  B, 
BC.  . 

B 


A  C 

I  say  that  the  Point  B,  is  the  End  of  the 

Line  AB,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Line 

BC.     In  the  same  manner  let  us  suppose 

AB,  BC,  to  represent  certain  Times,  and 

let  B  be  a  Nxm  xrr  Instant.    In  such  case 

I  say  thut  the  Instant  B  is  the  End  of  the 

Time  AB,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Time 

©C.    I  say  likewise  of  these  two  Times, 

that  with  respect  to  the  Now  or  Instant^ 

which   they  include,  the  'ficrt  of  ihem  w 

necessarily  Past  Time,  as  being  jjrevious 

to  it;  the  other  is  iiece^&arilj^  Euo^u^A,  as 

being  subsequent.    As  thejpefore  every  Now 
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or.  Instant  always  exists  in  Time,  and 
without  being  Time,  is  Time's  Bound ;  the 
Bound  of  Completion  to  the  Past ^  and  the 
Bound  of  Commencement  to  the  JFw/i/rc; 
from  hencfe  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or 
end,  which  is,  to  be  the  medium  of  Continuity 
between  the  Past  and  the  Future^  so  as  to 
render  Time^  thro*  all  its  Parts,  one  Intire 
and  Perfect  WholeJ'^ 

From  the  above  speculations,  there 
foUoW)  some  conclusions,  which  may  be 
perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have 
been  attentively  considered.     In  the. first 

place  fAeracanwa^  (strictly  speaking  ie  any 

■ ' I  ij ,  ■  I      ■  I        « .    ■  ■        I      I   •■  I, 

^•^  To  8i  NYN  l^i  KTvvix'^ia  xp^vs^Sxjinp  iXlx^tl- 
(Tuvlx^f  yap  Tov  xprfvov,  rbv,  iraptXflcJvro  if  iaSfjLBvoVf  if 
SKwc  wipac  'xp6vb  I'slv'  i'^i  yap  rs  /uiv  apx^,  rS  81  reXevrfi. 
A  Now  or  Instant  is  (as  was  said  before)  the  Continuity 
or  holding  together  of  Time ;  for  it  makes  Time  continuous ^ 
the  past  and  thtjuturej  and  is  in  general  its  boundary^  as 
being  the  beginning  of  one.  Time  and  the  ending  of  another. 
Natur.  Auscultr  L.  IV.  c.  19.  Sw^x^ca  in  this  place 
means  not  CmUinuityy  as  standing  for  Extension,  but  rather 
that  Junction  or  Holding  togethery  by  whidb  Extension  is 
imparted  to  other  things. 
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such  thing  as  Time  present.  For  if  all  Time  be 
transient  as  well  as  contintu)uSy  it  cannot  like 
a  Line  be  present  all  together,  but  part  will 
necessarily  be  gone,  and  part  be  coming. 
If  therefore  any  portion  of  its  continuity 
were  to  be  present  at  once^  it  would  so  far 
quit  its  transient  nature,  and  be  Time  no 
longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  continuity 
can  be  thus  present,  how  can  Time  possibly 
be  present y  to  which  such  Continuity  is 
essential? 

Farther  than  this — If  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  Time  Presentj  there  can  be  no 
Sensation  of  Time  by  any  one  of  the  senses. 
-  For  ALL  Sensation  is  of  the  ^Present  only^ 
the  Past  being  preserved  not  by  Sense  but  by 
Memory^  and  the  Future  being  anticipated 
by  Prudence  only  and  wise  Foresight. 


'^  T4Mvrg  yap  (aladitni  sc.)  ovre  to  /xiXXov,  ovrt  to 
yiyv6fjLBvov  yvwplZofAiv,  aXXoL  to  vapov  fuSvov.  Apic* 
WBpX  Mvi|/[i.  A.  a.  ^  . 
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But  if  no  Portion  of  Time  be  the  ob- 
ject of  any  Sensation ;  farther,  if  the  Pre- 
sent never  exist ;  if  the  Past  be  no  more^ 
if  the  Future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these 
are  all  the  parts,  out  of  which  Time  is 
compounded:  how  strange  and  shadowy 
a  Being  do  we  find  it  ?  Hownearly  ap- 
proaching to  a  perfect  Non-entity .^^  Let 
us  try  however,  since  the  senses  fail  us,  if 
we  have  not  faculties  of  higher  power,  to 
seize  this  fleeting  Being. 


8f  Tig  av  viroTrTevtreW  to  /lcIv  yap  avT8  yiyove^  i^  sk  trC 
Th  ^i.  fiiXXBip  j^  STTO  £?iv*  iic  Si  t6twV'  ^  6  otTHQOg  )i^  6  aii 
\a/j,Pav6fjLEvog  Xp6vog  ovyKUTaC  to  8'  lie  /lc^  Svriiiv 
(ntyKdiitvov,  ii^vvarov  &i;  8rf?€ec  Kwri^^uv  Tfyri  i<flaQ, 
That  therefore.  Timb  exists  not  at  all^  or  at  koMt  has  but 
a  faint  and  obscure  existence^  one  may  suspect  from  henee : 
A  part  of  it  has  been,  and  is  no  more  ;  a  part  ofitis  coming 
and  is  not  as  yet;  and  out  of  these  is  made  *ihat  infinite 
Tinu,  which  is  ever  to  be  assumed  still  farther  and  farther. 
Now  that  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  Non^ent^ieSf  it 
skovM  seem  was  impossHde/ever  to  participate  tf  Entity. 
Natural.  Ausc.  L.  IV.  c.  14.  See  also  Philop.  M .  S, 
Com.  in  Nioomach.  p.  10. 
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The  Worldrhas  been  likened  to  a  variety 
of  ThingSy4Sttit  it  appears  to  resemble  no 
one  more,  than  some  moving  spectacle 
(such  as  a  procession  or  a  triumph)  that 
abounds  in  every  part  with  splendid 
objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing, 
as  fast  as  others  make  their  appearance. 
The  Senses  look  on,  while  the  sight  pass<^, 
perceiving  as  much  as  is  immediately  present^ 
which  they  report  with  toUrabk  accuracy 
to  the  Soul's  superiw  powers.  Having  done 
this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being  con- 
cerned widi  nothing,  save  what  is  present 
and  instantaneous.  But  to  the  Memory y  to 
the  Imagination^  and  above  all  to  the  Intel- 
lect ^  tbe  several  Noa^sor  Instcmts  are  not  lost, 
as  to  the  Senses^  but  are  preserved  and  made 
44o(jeote  of  steady  comprdiension,  however 
in  fheir  own  nature  they  may  be  transitory 
audjumittg-.  '^  Now  it  is  &om  contemplat- 
**  ii^two'or  ^more  of  these  Instants  tinder 
*'  one  view,  together  with  that  Interval  of 
*^  Continuity,  ^which  subsists  between  them 
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"  that  we  acquire  Insensibly    the  Idea  of 
**  Time/'^'^      For  example     The  Sun  rises; 


^'^l&rt  <^afilv  yeyovivai  'Xp6vovy  iray  rs  irporips  j^ 
wipn  iv  rg  Kivfitru  ai<rOrifnv  Xaj3o>/LC€V.  'OplZofABV  Sc  rt^ 
aXXo  1^  aXXo,v?roXa/3ecv  avra,  j^'^/ucra^i;  ri  avrtiv  crcpov* 
Srav  yap  ra  UKpa  mpa  rS  fiitrs  voiitTWfJLiv,  if  Svo  ciTry  if 
^X^  ''^  NYN,  TO  fdv  ir/wJrapov,  to  8i  v^tpov,  t<Jt€  j^ 
rSro  ^fdv  tlvai  XPONON.  It  is  then  we  say  there  has 
been  Time,  when  we  can  acquire  a  Sensation  of  prior  and 
subsequent  in  Motion.  But  we  distinguish  and  settle  these 
two,  by  considering  one  firsts  then  the  other ^  together  with 
an  interval  between  them  different  from  both.  For  as  often 
as  we  conceive,  the  Extremes  to  be  different  from  the  Mean, 
and  the  Soul  talks  of  two  Nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  sub- 
sequent, then  it  is  we  say  there  is  Time,  and  this  it  is  we  call 
TfME.  Natural.  Auscult.  L.  X V.  c.  16.  T^A^mt^etWs  Com- 
ment upon  this  passage  is  to  the  same  purpose.  ^Orav  yap  6 
v5c  avafAvrioOilc  rs  NYN,  8  x^^C^Tircv  h-epov  irdXiv  iiirg  to 
Tfifupov,r6rt  j^  ^ovov  cvflvc  Ivevonoev,  inrb  rwv  Sio  ^YN 
bpiZ6fj£vov,  olov  VTTO  WBpaTUJV  SvoTv*  itf  St(jj  Xiytiv  cx^t, 
OTC  iTOoovi^i  TTiVTiKatSeKa  wpCfV,  ri  sKKaiSeKa,  oTov  l^  airdps 
ypdfjbfiric  rrri')(yalav  Sio  otifidoig  diroTifiv6fievoQ.  for  when 
the  Mind,  remembering  the  Now,  which  it  talked  (f  yesterday, 
talks  again  of  another  Now  to-day,  then  it  is  it  immedi" 
ately  has  an  idea  of  Time,  terminated  by  these  two  Nows, 
as  by  two  Boundaries  ;  and  thus  is  it  enabled  to  say,  that 
the  Quantity  is  of  fifteen,  or  of  sixteen  hours,  as  if  it  were 
to  sever  a  Cubifs  length  from  an  infinite  Line  by  two 
Points.    Themist.  Op.  Edit.  Aldi.  p.  45.  b. 
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this  I  remember ;  it  rises  again  ;  this  too  I 
remember-  These  Events  are  not  together  ; 
there  is  an  Extension  between  them— not 
however  of  Space^  for  we  may  suppose  the 
place  of  rising  the  same,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
hibit no  sensible  diflference.  Yet  still  we 
recpgnize  some  Extension  between  thera^ 
Now  what  .is  this  Extension,  but  a  natural 
JDayf  And  what  is  that,  but  pure  Time  f 
It  is  after  the  same  manner,  by  recognizing 
two  new  Moons,  and  the  Extension  between 
these  :  two  vernal  Equinoxes,  and  the  Ex- 
tension between  these ;  that  we  gain  Ideas 
of  other  Times,  such  as  Months  and  Years^ 
which  are  all  so  many  Intervals,  described 
as  above ;  that  is  to  say,  passing  Intervals 
of  Continuity  between  two  Instants  viewed 
together. 

And  thus  it  is,  the  Mind  acquires  the 
Idea  of  Time.  But  this  Time  it  must  be 
remembered  is  Past  Time  only,  which 
is  always  the  Jirst  Species  that  occurs  to 
the  human  intellect.      How  then  do  we 
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acquire  the  Mea  of  Time  Futubb  ?  The 
aotsweris,  we  acquire  it  hf  Anticipatim. 
Should  it  be  demanded  still  farther,  And 
what  is  Anticipation  ?  We  answer^  that  in 
this  case  it  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy 
£rom  sin>ilar  to  similar  v  ftom  sttccessions 
of  events^  that  are  pasi«  already5  to  dtmilar 
sueeessions,  that  are  presumed  hereafter. 
For  example  :  I  observe  as  fair  b*ck  as^  n^y 
memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  night ;  that  mglrt  by 
.  another  day ;  that  day  by  another  night ; 
and  so  downwards  in  order  to  the  Day  that 
is  now.  Hence'  then  I  anticipate  a  stmilar 
succession  from  the  present  Day,  and  thus 
gain  the  Idea  of  days  and  nights  in  futurity. 
After  the  same  manner,  by  attencKng  to 
the  periodical  returns  of  New  and  Fttfl 
Moons ;  of  Springs,  Summers,  Autumns 
and  Winters,  all  of  which  in  Time  past  I 
find  never  to  have  failed,  I  anticipate  a  like 
orderly  and  diversified  succession^  which 
makes  Months,  and  Seasons,  and  Years, 
in  Time  future. 
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We  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  only 
thus  anticipate  in  these  natural  Periods, 
but  even  in  niatteri^  of  human  and  civil  con- 
cern.    For  example :  Haying  observed  in 
many  pa;st  instances  how  health  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  exercise,  and  sickness  to  ^Toth ; 
we  w^ticipate^ future  health  to  those,  irho, 
being  now  sickly  use  exercise ;  and  future 
sickness  to  those,  who,  being  new  healthy, 
are  slothful.     It  i&  a  variety  of  such  obser- 
vations, all  respecting  one  sa^eet,  which 
when  systematized  by  just  reaso»ng  and 
made   habitual  by    due*   practice,    form 
the  character  of  a  Mastef-Artist,  or  Man 
ofjiracftea^  Wisdom.    If  they  respect  the 
human  body  (as*  above)  they  form  the  Phy- 
sician ;  if  matters  n[iilitaryj^  the  General ; 
]£  BBEtteia;  Batioiial,    tihe  SlfttcMMii;     if 
matters  of  private  Kfe,  the  Motalist ;  and 
theaanae  in  (^her  subj^ecta.  All  these  several 
dmraeters  m  then*  f  espeetiv^  way»  may  be* 
said  to  possess  a  kind  of  prophetic  discern- 
mesii,  which  not  only  presents,  them  i4r 
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barren  prospect  of  futurity  (a  prospect  not 
hid  from  the  meanest  of  men)  but  shews 
withal  those  events,  which  are  likely  to  at- 
tend  it,  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  with 
superiorcertainty  and  rectitude.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  (if  we  except  those,  who  have  had 
diviner  assistances)  we  may  justly  say,  as 
wad  said  of  old,^ 

He's  the  best  Prophet  who  corgectures-well.^ 

.  .     . '  ^ 

•|  ■— .— —       I  f ■ 1.    Wl    .    ■    —   ■■  ,  —     . 

So  Milttm.  \ 

Till  old  Experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  Prophetic  Strain. 
Etfaeile  existimari  potest,  PruderUiam  esse  quodammodo 
Divinationem.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit   Atdd; 

There  is  nothing  appears  so  dearlyanobject  of  the  hikd 
or  Intellect  okly,  as  the  Future  does,  since  we  can 
find  no  place  for  its  existence  any  where  else.  Not  but  the 
same^  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  of  the  Past,  For  tho^ 
it  may  have  once  had  another  kind  of  being*  when  (accord- 
ing to  common  Phrase)  itmtually  was,  yet  was  it  then 
something  Present,  and  not  something  Past.  As  Past,  it 
has  no  existence  but  in.  the  Mind  or  Memory,  since  had 
it  in  fact  any  other,  it  could  not  properly  be  called  Fast. 
It  was  this  intimate  connection  between  Time,  and  the 
Soul,  that  made  some  Philosophers  doubt,  whether  if  there 
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Prom  what  has  been  reasoned  it  appears 
that  knowledge  of  the  Tuture  comes  from 
knowledge  of  the  Past;  as  does  knowledge 
of  the  Past  from  knowledge  of  the  Present^ 
so  that  their  Order  to  us  is  that  of  Present 
Past,  and  Future. 

Of  these  Species  of  knowledge,  that  of 
the  Present  is  the  lowest,  not  only  as^rst 
in  perception^  but  as  far  the  more  extensive,, 
being  necessarily  cdmmon  to  all  mimal 
Beings,  and  reaching  even  to  Zoophytes, 
as  far  as  they  possess  Sensation.  Knowledge^ 
of  the  Past  comes  next,  which  is  superior 


1005  no  Souly  there  could  be  any  TtmCy  since  Time  appears 
to  have  its  Being  in  ne  other  region.  TLdnpov  S^  firi  So-tyc 
'4^'XJIQ  Ari  av  6  XP^^'^C*  dwopfiaeuv  av  rig,  k.  r.  A.  Natur. 
Auscult.  L.  IV.  c.  20.  Themtstius,  who  comments  the 
above  pass^^,  expresses  himself  more  positively.  Elrotvw 
St\i$>g  Xlyerai  t6tb  dpiOfinrbv  S^  ro  dpiOfiSfiBvoVf  to  fxlv. 
rb  apiOfjitfrbv  SrikaSri  Syvafiu,  rb  Si  Ivtpyzlf^,  ravra  Si  uk 
av  vTTO^airi,  fifi  ovrog  rs  dptOiJLfi<rovTog  finre  Swafiei  firrre 
iv^fyyEiii^,  jtavcpbv  wg  ovk  av  6  'Xp6vog  Bifi,  firi  Strug  ^VX^^^ 
Them.  p.  48.  Edit.  Aldi.  Yid.  etiam  ejusd.  Comm.  in  Lib* 
de  All.  p.  94.  . 
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to  the  former^  as  being  confined  to  those 
animals,  that  have  Memory  as  well  as  Senses.. 
Knowledge  of  the  Future  comes  last,  as 
being  derired  from  the  other  two,  and  which 
is  for  that  reason  the  most  excellent  as  well 
as  the  most  rare^  since  Nature  in  her  super- 
additions  rises  from  worse  always  to  better, 
and  is  never  found  to  sink  from  better 
down  to  worse.* 

And  now  having  seen  how  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  Time  past,  and  Time 
future ;  which  is  first  in  perception,  which 
first  in  dignity ;  which  more  common,  which 
more  rare ;  let  us  compare  them  both  to 
the  present  Now  or  Instant^  and  examine 
what  relations  they  maintain  towards  it. 

In  the  first  place  there  may  be  Times 
both  past  and  future^  in  which  the  present 
Now  has  no  existence,  as  for  example  in 
Yesterday 9  and  To-morrow. 

y  *  See  below,  note  (r)  of  this  chapter. 
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Again,  the  present  Now  may  sot'^ir  b(?- 
loog  to  Time  of  either  sort,  as  to  bs^  the 
End  of  the  past,  and  the  Begmning  of  the 
future ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  wiihia 
the  limits  of  either.  For  if  it  were  possible 
let  us  suppose  C  the  jve3«it^  Now  included 


B         C         D         E 


T 


within  the  hmits  of  the  pas^t  Time  AD.  In 
such  case  CD,  part  of  the  past  Time  AD^ 
will  be  subsequent  to  C  the  present  Ntm^ 
and  so  of  course  be  future.  But  by  the 
Hypothesis  it  is  pasty  and  so  will  be  botb 
Past  and  Future  at  once,  which  is  absurd. 
In  the  same  manner  we  prove  that  C  caimot 
be  included  within  the  limits  of  a  futwrt 
Time^  such  as  B£. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  such  Times ^ 
as  this  Day,  this  Month,  this  Year,  this 
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Century^'SB  which  include  within  them  the 
present  Now  ?  l^^-cannot  be  past  Times 
or/w/ttre,fr6m what harT5e§0- proved;  and 
present  Time  has  no  existence,  as  has  been 
proved  likewise.*    Or  shall  we  allow  them 
to  be  present, /rom  the  present  Now,  which 
exists  between  them  ;  so  that  from  the  pre- 
sence of  that  we  call  these  also  presefit, 
tho'  the  shortest  among  them  has  infinite 
parts  always  absent  ?     If  so,  and  in  con- 
formity to  custom  we  allow  such  Times 
present,  as  present  Days,  Months,  Years, 
and  Centuries,  each  must  of  necessity  be 
a  compound  of  the  Fast  and  of  the  Future, 
divided  from  each  other  by  some  present 
Now  or  Instant,  and. >m</i/  called  Pre- 
sent, while  that  Now  remains  within  them. 
Let  us  suppose  for  example^the  Time  XY, 
which 

X      A      B      C      B      E      Y 

/..- -^ 


-"8 
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let  US  call  a  Day,  or  a .  Century  ;  and  .  let 
the  present  Now  or  Instant  exist  at  A.  I 
say,  in  as  much  as  A  exists  within  XY, 
that  therefore  X A  is  Time  past,  and.  AY 
Time  future,  and  the  whole  XA,AY,  Time 
present.  The  same  holds  if  we  supposes 
the  present  Now  to  exist  at  B,  or  C,  or  D, 
or  E,  or  any  where  before  Y.  When  the 
present  Now  exists  at  Y,  then  is  the 
whole  XY  Time  past,  and  still  more;  so 
when  ]the  Now  gets  to  g*,  :0r  onwards.  In 
like  manner  before  the  Present  Now  en- 
tered X,  as  for  example  when  it  was  at /, 
then  was  the  whole  XY  Time  future ;  it 
was  the  same,  when  the  present  Now  was 
atX-  When,  it  had  past  .that, :  then  XY, 
became  Time  present.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
Time  is  Present,,  while  passing,  in  its 
PRESENT  Now  or  Instant.  It  is  the 
same  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  Space.  A 
Sphere  passiqg  oyer  a  Plane,  and  being, 
for  that  reason  present  to  it,  is  only  present 
to  that   Plane  in  a  single  Point  at    once 
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while  during  the  whole  progression  its^arts 

absent  are  infifiite.^^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  per- 
cciire  that  all  T^mb,  of  every  dem^imtioii 


^'>  PLACSy  according  to  the  antient%  was  either  inedi* 
ate  or  immediate.  I  am  (for  example)  in  Eurcptj  because 
I  am  in  England ;  in  England^  bedause  in  WiUshire  ; 
in  WHtshire^  beoause  in  Salisbury  /  in  Sdisbufy^  because 
in  my  own  house;  in  my  own  house^  because  in  my  study. 
Thus  far  Mediate  Plac  e.  And  what  is  my  immediate 
Place  ?  It  is  the  internal  Bound  of  that  contctining  Body 
(whatever  it  be  J  which  co-incides  with  the  ^eternal  BouAd 
of  my  own  Body^  T5  wspiixovroc  iripagy  jcafl*  8  wepiixu 
TO  iTBpux^fitvov.  Now  as  this  immediate  Place  is  included 
withm  the  limits  of  all  the  forhier  Places,  it  is  from  this 
relation  that  those  mediate  Places  also  »e  leaDed  eaeh-of 
them  my  Places  tho'  the  least  among  them  so  far  exceed  my 
magnitude.  To  apply  this  to  Time,  'the  Present  Cen- 
tury is  present  in  the  present  Fear/  that,  in  ^e  present 
Month;  that,  in  the  present  Day;  that,  in  the  present 
Hour:  that,  in  the  present  Minute,  It  is  thus  by  circum- 
scription within  circumscription  that  we  arrive  at  that 
BSAii  AND  iNDiyi^iBLE  Instakt  wMchthy  beiog  itself  the 
very  Essence  of  the  Present^  diffuses  Pbesbvce  thsough-' 
out  all  even  the  largest  of  Times,  which  are  found  to  in- 
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is  divisible  and  extended.  But  if  so,  then 
whenever  we  suppose  a  d^nite  Time^  eve* 
though  it  be  a  Time  present^  it  must  needs 
have  a  Beginning,  a  Middk  and  an  End. 
Afid  so  mucli  for  Tjlme. 

Now  from. the  above  floctrine  of  Time, 
we  propose  by  way  of  Hypothesis  the  fol- 
lowing Theory  of  Tenses. 

The  Tenses  are  used  to  mark  Present, 
Past,  and  Future  Time,  either  indefinitely 
without  reference  to  any  Beginning,  Middle, 


duit  it  voithin  their  respective  limits.  Nicephorus  Bkn^ides 
speaks  mudi  to  the  same  purpose.  'Eve^c&c  Sv  ^^pSvog 
Mv  6  1^'  cicarcpa  iropeuecf/ucvoc  rcf  Kvplwc  NYN*  ^6vofi 
fupucboj  Ik  iragfkfiXv06Tog  ^  fUKkovrog  <rw£^g,  ,i^  Sii 
rriv  irphQ  rh  Kuptwc  NYN  yurvlamv,  NYN  \iy6fievog  i^ 
avrcJc.  Present  Txm^  therefore,  is  that  which  adjoins 
to  the  REAL  Now  or  Instant  on  either  side,  being  a 
limited  Time  made  up  of  Past  and  Fvture,  and  from  its 
vicinAy  to  that  real  Now  said  to  be  Now  also  itself 
*Emr.  ^viTuc^c  Ks^.  ff.  See  also  Arist  Physic.  L.  VI. 
c  2,  3,  &c.  N 
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or  En<J ;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference,  to 
such  distinctions. 

If  indejinitehf,  then  have  we  three 
Tenses,  an  Aorist  of  the  Present,  an 
Aorist  of  the  Past,  and  an  Aorist  of  the 
Future.  If  definitely,  then  have  we  three 
Tenses  to  mark  the  Beginnings  of  these 
three  Times ;  three  to  denote  their  Middles; 
and  three  to,  denote  their  Ends;  in  all 
Nine. 

The  three  first  of  these  Tenses  we  call 
the  Inceptive  Present,  the  Inceptive  Past, 
and  the  Inceptive  Future.  The  three 
next,  the  Middle  Present,  the  Middle 
Past,  and  the  Middle  Future.  And  the 
three  last,  the  Completive  Present,  the 
Completive  Past,  and  the  Completive 
Future. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  the  Tenses  in  their 
natural  number  appear  to   be  twelve  ; 
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three  to  denote  Time  absolute^  and  nine 
to  denote  it  under  its  respective  distinc- 
tions. 

Aorist  of  the'  Present. 
Tpoupc^^     Scribo.     I  write. 

Aorist  of  the  Past. 
''EypoL'4/OL.     ScripsL     I  wrote. 

Aorist  of  the  Future. 
Fpa^^co.     Scribam.    I  shall  writ^. 

Inceptive  Present. 
MIaAco  ypoi/pBN.     Scripturus  sum*     I  am 
going  to  write. 

Middle  or  Extended  Present. 
f  t;y%avco  ypxcpocfj.  Scribo  or  Scribens  sum 
I  am  writing. 

Completive   Present. 
TeypoiXpx.     Scripsi.    I  have  written. 
' "    '  .11,  ,1.11  ^ , .  Ill 

Inceptive  Past. 
"^EnffAAov  ypAjpSN.     Scripturus  eram.     I 
was  beginning  to  write. 
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Middle  or  exteoded  Past; 

I  was  writing. 

C!omplfitive  Past. 
'Eyeypoi^siy.    Scripseram.    I  ha4  done 
writing. 

Inceptive  Future. 
M8)<}\A(rot)  ypAxpm.     Seripturus  tra.     I 
shtdl  be  beginning  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Future. 

"EffOiJUii  ypoij(poc/y.  Scribens  era.  1  shall 
be  writing. 

Completive  Future. 
""EffOfioLi  ysypoLCpfl^g.     Scrip$ero.      I  shall 
have  done  writings 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  above 
Hypothesis  should  be  justified  through  all 
instances  in  every  language.     It  fares  with 
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Tenses^as  "witli  other  affections  of  speech ; 
be  the  Language  upon  the  whole  ever  so 
perfect,  much  must  be  left,  in  dejBance  of 
all  analogy,  to  the  harsh  laws  of  mere 
authority  and  chance. 

It  may  not  however  be  improper  to 
inquire,  what  traces  may  be  discovered 
in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  lan- 
guages themselves,  or  in  those  authors  who 
have  written  upon  this  part  of  Grammar, 
or  lastly,  in  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  Aohists.  Aorists 
are  usually  by  Grammarians  referred  to  the 
Past  :  such  are  ^xftw,  I  vent;  k^^j  If  ell 
i^c.  We  seldom  hear  of  them'  in  the 
Future^  and  more  rarely  still  in  the  Present. 
Yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  reason,  that 
wherever  Time  is  signified  tnthout  any  far* 
ther  drcumscriptiony  than  that  of  Simple 
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present,  past  or  future^  the  Tense  is  an 

AORIST. 

Thus  Milton. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen^  both  when  we^wakey  and  when  we  sleep. 

P.  L.  IV.  277. 

Here  the  verb  (walk)  means  not  that  they 
were  walking  at  that  instant  only^  when 
Adam  spoke^  but  £op/?co$  indefinitely j  take 
any  instant  whatever.  So  when  the  same 
author  calls  Hypocrisy^ 

the  only  Evil^  that  walks 

Invisible^  except  to  God  alone, 

the  Verb  (walks)  hath  the  hke  aoristical 
or  indefinite  application.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  general  of  all  Sentences  of  the 
Gnomologic  kind,  such  as  ' 

Ad  pcmiterldum  proferat,  cito  quijudicat. 
Avart4S^  nisi  cum  moriturj  nil  recte  facit,  <§*c. 
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All  these  Tenses  are  so  many  Aorists 

OF    THE  PRESENT, 

Gnomologic  Sentences  after  the  same 
manner  make  likewise  Aorists  of  the 
Future. 

■   Tu  nihil  admittes  in  fe,  formidine posnce 

Hot. 

So  too  Legislative  Sentences,  Thou  shalt 
hot  kill  J  Thou  shalt  not  steals  ^c.  for  this 
means  no  one  particular  future  Time,  but 
is  a  prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to 
every  part  of  Time  future/*^ 


^*)  The  Latin  Tongue,  appears  to  be  more  than  ordina* 
rily  deficient,^  as  to  the  article  o£  Aorists.  It  has  no  pecu- 
liar form  even  for  an  Aorist  of  the  Past^  and  therefore  (as 
Priscian  tells  us)  the  Prateritum  is  forced  to  do  the  double 
duty  both  of  that  Aorist,  and  of  the  perfect  Present ,  its 
application  in  particular  instances  being  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Context.  Thus  it  is  that  feci  means  (as  the 
same  author  informs  us)  both  weirolriKa  and  iiroiritTa,  I  have 
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Wb  pass  from  AoTists^  to  the  incep- 


tive  TENSES. 


These  may  be  fband  in  part  supplied 
(like  many  other  Tenses)  by  verbs  auxiliar, 
MEAAQ  ypoUpsiv,  Scripturus  sum.  I  am 
GOING  to  tmite.  But  the  Latins  go  farther, 
and  have  a  species  of  Verbs,  derived  from 
others,  which  do  the  duty  of  these  Tenses 
and  are  themselves  for  that  reason  called 
Inchoatives  or  Inceptives.  Thus  from  Ca- 
koy  I  am  warm,  comes  Calesco,  I  begin  to 
grow  warm ;  from  Tumeo,  I  swell,  comes 
Tumesco,  I  begin  to  swell.  These  Inchoa- 
tive Verbs  are^  so  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  Beginnings  of  Time,  that  they  are 
defective  as  to  allTenses,  which  denote  it 
in  its  Completion,  and  therefore  liave  nei- 
ther Perfec^Mw,  Plusquam-perfectum,  orPer- 


dt>nt  it,aadl  did  it;  vidi  both  IriJpoKa  and  tTSav  I  kme 
jwt  aun  H,  and  /  aaw  tt  once.     Prise.  <3ram.  L    VII'I 
p.  814,888.    Em.PutMh. 
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feet  Ftkure*  There  is  likewise  a  specieft 
of  Verbs  called  in  Greek  'E<f>STatx,  m 
Latin  Desiderativa^  the  Desideratives  or 
MeditativeSj  which  if  they  are  not  strictly 
Inceptives^  yet  both, in  GraAr  and  Laiin 
have  a  near  affinity  with  them.  Such  are 
TnhsptMimdiy^  BeUaiurio  I  have  a  desire  to 
fnake  war  ;  fipwrei(^y  Esurio^  I  long  to  eat^f^ 
And  so  much  for  the  Inceptive  Tehse5. 

The  two  last  orders  of  Ten«s  which 
remain,  are  those  we  called^*^  the  Mid- 
dle Tenses  (which  express  Time  as  ex- 


(o 


>  As  all  Beginnings  have  reference  to  what  is  futurty 
hence  we  see  how  projierly  H,hese  Vferbs  are  formed,  the 
Greek  ones  from  a  future  Verb;  the  Latin  from  a  future 
Participle.  Frota  iroXefifiao  and  (ipdaio  come  ^oXcjuijorefw^ 
and  jSjOftxTcfw ;  from  ^ettatwnis  and  EiUtus  come  Bellatu- 
rio  and  Emrio.  See  Mahrobius,  p.  691.  lEd.  Var.  t  iraw 
yi  fie  vvv  dfj  f*EA A^EtONt A  cTrbfijorac  ycXairac.  Plato 
in  Phaeddne. 

(*)Care  fXHist  be  taken  not  to  confound  these   middle 
Tenses  with  the  Tenses  of  those  Verbs,  which  bear  the  i 
name  among  Gramsnarians. 
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tended  and  passing)  and  the  Perfect  or 
Completive,  which  express  its  Complex 
Hon  or  End. 

Now  for  these  the  authorities  are  many. 
They  have  been  acknowledged  already 
in  the  ingenious  Accidence  of  Mr.  Hoadly^ 
and  explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke^  in  his  rational  edition  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either  of 
these  we  find  the  same  scheme  in  Scaliger 
and  by  him^'^  ascribed  to  -fGr acinus^  as  its 


^*^Ex  his  perctpimus  Grodnum  actui  admodum  Tempora 
dimsissef  sed  minus  commodi.     Tria  enim  constittdty  ut  nos, 
sed  qtUE  Jnfariam  secaty  Perfectunij  et  Imperfectum :  sicy . 
Prateritum  impcrfectum^  Amabam :  Prateritum  perfectum 

.  Amaveram.  RecU  sani,  Et Prasens  impcrfectuniy  Amo. 
Recti  hactenus  ;  continuat  enim  amorem,  neque  absolvit.  At 

^rasens  perfectum^  Amavi  :  quis  hoc  dicaJtf'-'De  Futuro 
autem  ut  non  mali  sentit^  ita  eontroversum  est.  Futurum, 
inquitj  imperfectum^  Amabo :'  Perfectum,  Amavero.  Nan 
male,  inquam :  significat  enim  Amavero,  amorem  futurum 
et  absolutum  iri :  Amabo  perfectionem  nullam  indicat.  De 
Caus.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  113. 

"f*  His  name  was  William  Grodn,  an  JEnglishman,  con- 
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author.  The  learned  Gaza  (who  was  him- 
self a  Greek y  and  one  of  the  ablest  restor- 
ers  of  that  language  in  the  western  world) 
characterizes  the  Tenses  in  nearly  the  same 
manner/**^  What  Apollanius  hints,  is  exactly 
consonant/*^   Priscian^  too,  advances    the 

temporary  i^ith  Eraamus^  and  celebrated  for  his  learning. 
He  went  to  Florence  to  study  under  Landing  and  was 
Professor  at  Oxford.    Spec.  Lit  Flor.  p^  205* 

("^  The  Pbesent  Tense  (as  this  author  informs  us  in 
his  excellent  Grammar)  denotes  to  ivezifi^vov  i^  areXic 
that  which  is  now  Instant  and  incomplete ;  the  Peefectum 
TO  vapekriKvOog  agri,  j^  svrcXic  rS  ivtvwToc,  that  which  is 
now  immediately  paety  and  is  the  Completion  of  the  Present ; 
THE  Impebfectum^  Th  TTagaTiTapivov  itf  arcX^c  ^S 
7rap(^XrifUv8,  the  extended  and  incomplete  part  of  the  Past; 
and  the  PLUsauAM-PEEFECTUM,  TO  TTopcXtyXvdoc  naXai, 
j^  IvreXcc  r8  vapoKBifdvs,  that  which  is  past  long  agOy  and 
is  the  completion  of  the  prateritum.     Gram.  L.  IV. 

<")  ^'EiVThvBhv  Si  weidofiBOa,  &n  6  7rap<^xii]Uiiv8  onvrlXciav 
orip,alvai  6  TrapaKeljiuvot^^  rifv  yc  fitiv  ivB^woav — Hence  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  Perfectum  doth  not  signify  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  Past^  but  peesekt  Completion,  Apdlon* 
L.  III.  c.  6.  The  Reason^  which  persuaded  him  to  this 
opinion,  was  the  application  and  use  of  the  Particle  av,  of 
which  he  was  then  treating,  and  which,  as  it  denoted 
Potentiality  or  Contingence,  would  assort  (he  says)  with 
any  of  the  passing,  extended,  and  incomplete  Tenses,  but 
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same  doctrine  from  the  StdcSj  whose 
authority  we  esteem  greater  than  all  thq 
rest,  not  only  from  the  more  early  age 
when  they  lived,  but  from  their  superior 
skill  in  Philosophy,  and  their  peculiar 
attachment  to  Dialectic,  which  naturally 
led  them  to  great  accuracy  in  these  Gram- 
matical Speculations/*^ 

never  with  this  Fsbfbctum,  because  this  implied  such  a 
complete  and  indefeasible  existeHcey  as  never  to  be  qualified 
into  the  nature  of  a  Contingent. 

^"^  By  these  Philosophers  the  vulgar  present  Tlwwc  was 
called  THE  Impeefect  Pees ENT,  and  the  vulgar  Pr^s- 
terituniy  the  Peefect  Present,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  consonant  to  the  system  that  we  favour.  But  let 
us  hear  Priacian,  from  whom  we  learn  these  facts—^PEife- 
sens  tempus  prcprie  dicitur,  cujua  para  Jam  prctteriity 
p&rafutura  est.  Cum  enim  Tempusyjbmi  more^  inatabili 
volvatur  cursu^  vix  punctum  habere  potest  in  pr/BsetUi^  hoc 
est,  in  inakmti.  Maxima  igiturpars  ejus  («tcut  dktum  eat) 
vdprateriit  vtlfutura  eat.  '  Unde  STOiciJure  hoc  tem- 
pua  PRJBSENS  etiam  impeefectvm  vocabant  ^ut  dictum 
e8t)*eo  quod  prior  gus  pars,  qua  pr^eteriitj  transacta  est  y. 
dust  QUtem  sequensj  id  eat,  futura.  Ut  si  in  medio  verau 
dicam  scribo  versum,  priore  ejus  parte  script^  :  jcui  adhuc 
dteat  extrema  parsy  prasenti  utor  verbo,  dicendo,  scribo 
versum :  aed  imperfectum.  e**,  quod  deeat  adhuc  verauiy 
quod  acribatur Ex  eodem  igitur  PraaentinascUUr  etiam 
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BfiFORE  we  conclude,  we  shall  add  a 
few  miscellaneous  observations,  which  wilf 
be  niore  easily -intelligible  from  the  hypo- 
thesis here  advanced,  and  serve  withal  to 
confirm  its  truth. 

And  first,  the  Latins  used  their  Prater- 
itum  Perfectum  in  some  instances  after  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  imply  the 
very  reverse  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  sig- 
nification. Thus,  VixiT,  signified,  is 
DEAD  ;  FuiT,  signified,  now  is  not,  is 
NO  MORE.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Cicero 
addressed  the  people  of  Rome,  when  he 
had  put  to  death  the  leaders^  in  the  CataU- 
narian  Conspiracy.     He  appeared  in  the 


Perfectum,  Si  enim  adjinem  perveniat  inceptum^  statim 
utimur  pjueterito  peefecto  ,•  cmtinuo  enim,  scripto  a4 
finem  vefsUj  dico,  scrips!  versum. — Aad  poon  after  speaking 

o{  the  Latin  Perfectum^he  says sciendum  tamen,  quod 

RovMLni  PEiETERiTO  Perfecto  uon  solum  in  re  modo 
completa  utuntur,  fin  quo  vim  habet  ejusy  qui  apud  Gracos 
irapcucdfiBvog  vocatur,  quern  Stoici  TEAEION  ENES- 
TOT  A  wmiwLveruntJ  sed  eiiampro  ^Aoplvs  accipitur,  cj-c. 
Lib.  VIII.  p.  812,  813,  814. 
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Foram^  and  cried  oiit  with  a  loud  voice, 

*VlXERUNT. So  ViEGIL, 

— — t  FuiMUS  Troes^  fuit  Ilium  et  ingem 
Gloria  Dardanidum—  Mn.  IL 

And  again, 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 


-ttr 


*  So  among  the  Ramans,  when  in  a  Cause  all  the  Plead- 
ers had  spoken^  the  Cryer  used  to  prodaim  DixB&nKT>  i.  e, 
thq^  have  done  speaking.    Asoon.  Pasd.  in  Verr.  II. 

t  So  TibuUus  speaking  of  certain  Prodi^es  and  evil 
Omens. 

Hoc  fuerint  otim.    Sed  tu,jam  mitis^  Apollo^ 
Prodigia  indomitis  merge  sub  aquoribus. 

Eleg.  II.  5.  ver.  l9* 
Let  these  events  have  besh  tit  days  ofolds~^hj  Implica- 
tion therefore — But  henceforth  let  them  be  no  more. 

So  JEneas  in  Virgil  prays  to  Pheebus. 

Hoc  Trqfana  ienus  fvietitfortuna  secuta. 
Let  Trojan  Fortune  (that  is,  adverse,  like  that  of  TVoy, 
and  its  inhabitants)  hate  so  far  followed  us.    By  im- 
plication therefore,  but  let  it  follow  us  no  farther.  Here  Id 
it  endy  Hie  sit  Finisy  as  Servius  well  observes  in  the  place* 

In  which  instances,  by  the  way,  mark  not  only  the 
fbroe  of  the  Tense,  but  of  the  Mood,  the  Peecative  or 
Impeeative,  not  in  the  Future  but  in  the  Past.  Seep. 
164, 165,  15©. 
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Dictus  aviSy   et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea 

nomen, 
*  Sedfortuna  fuit—  Ma.  VII, 

The   reason  of  these   sigDifications '  is 

derived  from  the  Completive  Power 

of  the  Tense    here   mentioned.     We  see 

that  the  periods  of  Nature,  and  of  human 

affairs,  are  maintained  by  the  reciprocal 

succession  of  Contraries.     It  is  thus  with 

Calm  and  Tempest ;  with  Day  and  Night ; 

with    Prosperity    and     Adversity :    with 

Glory    and   Ignominy;     with    Life  and 

Death.      Hence,   then,  in  the  instances 

above,  the  completion  of  one  contrary  is 

put  for  the  commencement  of  the  other,  and 

to  say,    HATH  LIVED^Or  HATH  BEEN,  has 

the  same  meaning  with,  is  dead,  or,  is 

NO  MORE. 


*  Certtu  in  hospit^ua  non  est  amor  ;  crrai,  ut  ^' : 
Cumque  nihil  spereajirmtus  esse,  fuit. 

^pist.  Orid.  Helen.  Paridl.  ver.  190. 
Sif>e  erimus,  seu  nos  Fata  fuissb  volent. 

TibuU.  in.  6.  82. 
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It  is  remarkable  in  *  Virgil  that  he 
frequently  joins  in  the  same  sentence  this 
complete  and  perfect  Present  with  the  e^- 
tended  and  passing  Present ;  which  proves 
that  he  considered  the  two,  as  belonging 
to  the  same  species  of  Timcy  and  therefore 
naturally  formed  to  co-incide  with  eacli 
other. 

Ttbijcm  brachia  contrahit  ardens 


ScorpiuSy  etccelijmtd  plus  parte  reliquit. 

a  L 

Terra  trerait;  fiigerefera —  G.  I. 

Prasertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  syMs 
Incubuit,  glomeratque/erew^  incendiaventus. 

G.  II. 
'  ilia  nolo  citius^  volucrique  sagittd, 
Ad  terram  fiigit,  et  portu  se  condidit  alto. 

^n.Y. 

In  the  same  maner  he  joins  the  same 
two  modifications  of  Time  in  the  Pasty  that 

«  See  lOdo  Spettder'i  Fmiy  Queen,  B«  I.  C.  3.  St.  19. 
C.  3.  St.  S9.  C.  &  St.  9. 
He  hadi  his  Skidd  redeem*d,  and  forth  his  Sword  ht  draws 
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is  to  say,  the  complete  and  perfect  Past  with 
the  extended  and  passing. 

Inruerant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 

Ma.  11. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aqtcosce, 
Addiderant  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri. 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque  metumque 
Miscebant  operiyjlammisque  sequacibus  iras.^^^ 

iEn.  VIIL 

As  to  the  Imperfectum,  it  is  sometimes 
employed  to  denote  what  is  usual  and 
customary.  Thus  surgehat  and  scrihehat 
signify  not  only,  he   was  risings  he  was 


^^  The  intention  of  VirgU  may  be  better  seen,  in  render- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  above  passages  into  English. 

Tibijam  brachia  contrahit  ardena 

Scorpius  et  ccelijustd  plus  parte  reliqnit. 
For  thee  the  scorpion  is  now  contracting  his  claws,  and 
HATH  AITREADY  LEFT  thee  more  than  a  Just  portion  of 
Heaven.  The  Poet,  from  a  high  strain  of  poetic  adulation, 
supposes  the  scorpion  so  desirous  of  admitting  Augustus 
among  the  heavenly  signs,  that  though  he  has  already  made 
him  mcnre  than  room  enough,  yet  he  still  cotUinues  to 
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writings  but  upon  occasion  they  signify,  he 
USED  to  rise^  he  used  to  write.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  whatever  is  customary  .must 
be  something  which  has  been  frequently 
repeated.  But  what  has  been  frequently 
repeated^  must  needs  require  an  Extension 
of  Time  pastj  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly 
into  the  Tense  here  mentioned. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  Tliny  (whose 
authority  likewise  is  confirmed  by  many 
gems  and  marbles  still  extant)  that  the 

be  making  him  more.  Here  then  we  have  two  acts,  one 
perfect^  the  other  pendingy  and  hence  the  use  of  the  two 
different  Tenses.  Some  editions  read  rdinquit;  hut  rdi^ 
quit  has  the  authority  of  the  cdebrated  Medicean.  manu- 
script. 

^-'^lila  noto  cittusy  volucrique  sagittdy 
Ad  terram  fugit,  et  portu  se  condidit  alto. 
The  shipy  quicker  than  the  windy  cr  a  swift  arroWy  conti- 
nues FLYING  to  landy  and  is  hid  within  the  Iqfiy  harbour. 
We  may  suppose  this  Harbour  (like  many  others)  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  high  Land.  Hence  the  Vessel^  im- 
mediately on  entering  it,  was  completely  hid  from  those 
spectators  who  had  gone  out  to  see  the  Ship-race,  but  yet 
,  might  still  continue  sailing  towards  the  shore  within. 
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ancient  painters  and  sculptors,  when  they 
fixed  their  names  to  theit  works>  did  it 
pendenti  titulo^  in  a  suspensive  kind  of  Inr 
scriptionj  and  employed  for  that  purpose 
the  Tense  here  mentioned.  It  was  *  A^^A- 
A5j5  imisi,  Apelies  faciebatj  TloKvHh£iTog 
67^0 fsiy  Polt/cletusfaciebaty  and  never  f^o/MW 
or  fecit.  By  this  they  imagined  that  they 
avoided  the  shew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
case  of  censure  an  ,apology  (as  it  were) 
prepared,  since  it  appeared  from  the  work 
itself,  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  handj  but 
no  pretension  that  it  was  ever  finished  J^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner, 
in  which  the  Latins  derive  these  Tenses 


r-Innierant  Danady  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 

The  Greeks  hab  snte&ed  and  were  then  possessing 
the  whok  house ;  as  much  as  to  say,  thqf  had  entered  and 
thai  teas  over^  but  their  Possession  continued  still. 

^'>  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  L.  I.  The  first  Printers  (who 
were  most  of  them  Scholarit  and  Critics)  in  imitation  of 
the  antient  Artists  used  the  same  Tenf«.    Excudebat  H. 
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fi*om  one  another,  shews  a  plain  reference 
to  the  system  here  advanced.  From  the 
passing  Present  come  the  passing  Past, 
and  Future.  Scribo^  Scribehamy  Scriham. 
From  the  perfect  Present  come  the  perfect 
Past,  and  Future. — Scripsi^  Scrtpseram^ 
Scripsero  And  so  in  all  instances,  even 
where  the  verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  Fero 
come  Ferebam  and  Feram  i  from  Tuli  come 
Tuleram  and  Tulero. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that 
the  Obdjse  of  tlie  Tenses,  as  they  stand 
ranged  by  the  old  Grammarians,  is  not  a 
fortuitous  Order,  but  is  consonant  to  our 
perceptions,  ii*  the  recognition  of  Time, 
according  to  what  we  have  explained 
already .^'^^     Hence  it  is,  that  the  Present 


Stephanus.  Ea:cudebat  Guil.  Moreliua.  Absolvehaf  Joan. 
BenenatuSf  which  has  been  followed  by  Dz.  Taylor  in  hid 
late  valuable  edition  of  Denu^thenes.. 

<'>  See  before  p.  109,  lioj  111,  112,  US.    Sealtger's 
observation  upon  this  occasion  is  elegant. — Ordo  aiUem 
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Tense  stands  first ;  then  the  Past  Tenses ; 
and  lastly  the  Future. 

And  now,  having  s6en  what  authorities 
there  are  for  Aorists,  or  those  Tenses  which 
denote  Time  indejinitely ;  and  what  for 
those  Tenses,  opposed  to  Aorists,  which 
mark  it  definitely  (such  as  the  Inceptive, 
thie  Middle,  and  the  Completive),  we  here 
finish  the  subject  of  Time  and  Tenses, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  Verb  in 
OTHER  Attributes,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deduce  Irom  other  principles. 


(Temparum  aciL)  aUter  est,  guam  natura  tormu  Qpi/od 
enirn  prateriity  prius  eatf  quam  quod  est^  t^aque  prmo  loco 
debereponi  videbatuTL  Verum^  quodprimo  quoque  tempiore 
offertur  nobis^  id^irtatprmae  apeoieamaninie:  quamohrem 
Pnesens  Tempus primum  locum oceupavtt ;  est  enim. com- 
mune omnibus  animalibus.  Prateritum  autem  vis  lantom, 
qua  memorid  pr€edita  sunt.  Futurum  verd  etiam  pauciori" 
busf  quippe  qi^ibus  datum  est  prudentia  offidum.  De  Caiui. 
Ling.Lat.  c.  113.  See  a\&o  Sencctt  Epist  \9A.  Mvtum 
anmcU  aensu  comprehendit  prasentia  ;  pneteritoruniy  ^Ssc* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Concerning  Modes. 

TV^E  have  observed  already  ^^  that  the 
Soiri's  leading  powers  are  those  of  Percep- 
tion and  those  of  Volition^  which  words  we 
have  taken  in  their  most  comprehensive 
acceptation.  We  have  observed  also,  that 
all  Speech  or  Discourse  is  a  publishing  or 
exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul,  either  a 
certain  Perception  or  a  certain  Volition. 
Hence,  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it 
either  in  a  different  part i  or  after  a  different 
manner y  hence  I  say  the  variety  of  Modes 
or  MooDS.^^ 


<•>  See  Chap.  II. 

<*)  Gaza  defines  a  Mode  exacdy  consonuit  to  this  doc- 
trine. He  says  it  is— 13 Ai?/ia,  elr'  Sv  TriOtifia  ^x^C  Swi 
^itfi/^C  <nifjmv6iuL£vov—a  Volition  or  Affection  of  the  Soul^ 
signified  through  sofm  Voice  or  Sound  articulate.  Gram. 
L.  IV.  As  therefore  this  is  the  natiure  of  Modes,  and 
Modes  belong  ^o  Verbs,  hence  it  is  ApoUUm^us  observe— 
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If  we  simplj  declare^  or  indicate  some* 
thing  to  be,  or  not  to  be  (whether  a  Per- 
ception or  Volition  it  is  equally  the  same), 
this  constitutes  that  Mode  called  the  De- 
clarative or  Indicative. 

A  Perception. 

— Nosco  crineSy  incanaque  menta 

Regis  Romard-'''-^  Virg.  Ma.  VI. 

A  Volition. 

Innova  fert  animus  mutatas dicereformas 
Corpora  Ovid  Metam.  L 

If  we  do  not  strictly  assert,  as  of  some- 
thing absolute  and  certain,  but  as  of  some- 
thing possible  only,  and  in  the  number  of 
Contingents^  this  makes  that  Mode,  which 


TOic  pfifiaaiv  l^€upiTb)g  vapaKBirtu  v  i/^x**^  SiaOemg — the 
SouTs  dupositimi  is  in  an  eminent  degree  attached  to  Verbs. 
Be  Synt.  L.  III.  c.  13.  Thus  too  Prisdan  :  Modi  sunt 
diversa  ikclikationes  Akimi,  quas  mria  consequitur 

BECLINATIO  VEttBI.      L.  VIIL  p.  821. 
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Qrammmrians  call  the  Potential;  and 
wjbich  becomes'  on  such  occasions  the 
leading  Mode  of  the  sentence. 

Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  CorvuSy  H  ab£R£t 
Plm  dapis,  Sgc.  Hor. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  not  the  leading 
Mode,  but  only  subjoined  to  the  Indicative. 
In  such  case,  it  is  mostly  used  to.  denote 
the  End^  ox  final  Cause ;  which  End,  as  in 
human  Life  it  is  always  a  Contingent,  and 
may  never  perhaps  happen,  in  despite  of 
all  our  foresight,  is  therefore  exprest  most 
naturally  by  the  Mode  here  mentioned. 
For  example, 

TJt  JuouLENT  hominesy  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones. 

Hpr. 
Thieves  rise  by  nighty  that  they  may  cut  merCs 
throats. 

Here  that  they  me,  is  positively  asserted 
in  the  Declarative  or  Indicative  Mode; 
but  as  to_their  cutting  men's  throats^  this  is 
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only  delivered  potenticUb/t  because  how 
truly  soever  it  may  be  the  End  of  theg" 
rising,  it  is  still  but  a  Contingent^  that  may 
never  perhaps  happen.  This  Mode,  as 
often  as  it  is  in  this  manner  subjoined,  is 
called  by  Grammarians  not  the  Potential, 
but  the. Subjunctive. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  the  constitution 
of  human  affairs,  that  it  is:  not  always  suffi- 
cient merely  to  declare  ourselves  to  others. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  Irom  a  con-, 
sciousness  x)f  our  inability,  to  address  them 
after  a  manner  more  interesting  to  our- 
selves, whether  to  have  some  Perception  in^ 
formed  or  some  Volition  gratified.  Hence 
then  new  Modes  of  speaking ;  if  we  interro- 
gate^ it  is  the  Interrogativb  Mode;  if 
M^t  require^  it  is  the  Requisitive.  Even 
the  Requisitive  itself  hath  its  subordinate 
Species :  With  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is  an 
Imperative    Mode  ;     with    respect    to*^ 
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equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  PEifiXJATivB 
or  Optative.* 

And  thus  have  we  established  a  variety 
of  Modes;  the  Indicative  or  Decla- 
rative, to  assert  what  we  think  certain; 
the  Potential, /or  the  Purposes  of  what-^ 
ever  we  think  Contingent ;  the  Inteero* 
GATiVE,  when  we  are  doubtful^  to  procure 
us  information  ;  and*  the  Requisitive, 
to  assist  us  in  the  gratification  of  our  Voli- 
tions. The  Requisitive  too  appears  under 
two  distinct  species,  either  as  it  is  Impera- 
tive to  inferiors,  or  Precative  to  supe- 
riors.<^^ 


^  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  Distinction,  that  gave 
rise  to  a  Sophism  of  Protagoras.  Homer  (says  he)  in 
beginning  his  Iliad  with-^tingp,  if tf«e,  the  Wrcahy — When 
he  thinks  to  jproy,  in  reidity  comimanda.  vix'^aOai  oed/uEvoc, 
circraTTEc.  Aristot,  Poet.  c.  19.  The  solution  is  evident 
from  the  Division  here  established^  the  Grammatical  form 
being  in  both  cases  the  same. 

^""^  The  Species  of  Modes  in  great  measure  depend  on  the 
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As    therefore  all  these  several   Modes 
have  their  foundation  in  nature,  so  have 


Species  of  Sentences.  The  Stoiea  increased. the  number  of 
Sentences  hi  beyond  the  Peryfotetica*  Besides  those  men. 
tioned  in  Chapter  II.  Note  ^*)  they  had  many  more,  as  may 
may  be  seen  in  Jmnumiua  de  Interpret  p.  4.  and  DAjgeites 
Laertius,  L.  VII.  66.  The  Peripatetics  (and  it  seems  too 
with  reason)  considered  all  these  additional  Sentences  as 
included  within  those  which  they  themselves  acknowledged, 
and  which  they  made  to  be  .five  in  number,  the  Vocative, 
the  Imperative,  the  Interrogative,  the  Precative^  and  the 
Ass«rtive.~^There  is  no  mention  of  a  Potential  Sentence,, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  co>incide  with  the  Assertive  or 
Indicative.  The  Vocative  (which  the  Peripatetics  called 
'the  cTSoc  Kknriiebv,  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  vrpoaayo" 
pevriKov)  was  nothing  more  than  the  Form  of  address  in 
point  of  names,  titles,  and  epithets,  with  which  we  apply 
ourselves  one  to  another.  As  therefore  it  seldom  included 
any  Verb  within  it,  it  could  hardly  contribute  to  form  a 
verbal  Mode.  Amnumtus  and  Boethiua,  the  one  a  Greek 
Peripatetic,  the  other  a  Latin  have  illustrated  the  Species 
of  Sentences  from  Homer  and  Virgil^  after  the  fcdlowing 
manner.  .  .   • 

'AXXa  Ts  \6y8  vlvTB  ciSwv,  rS  r€  KAHTIKOY,  <I>c 

Th,*'^  fiaicap  ^\Tpd^tl 

^  rS.nPOSTAKTIKOY,  ic  ri, 

Ba<nc*  tft,  ^Ipi  taxda 

L 
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certain  marks  or  signs  of  them  been  intro- 
duced into  languages,   that  we  may   be 


i^  t5  'EPQTHMATIKOY,  wc  rh, 

Tfc,  VrfOcv  «c  avipwv ; ^ 

'  1^  rS  *EYKTIKOY,  wg  rhy 

At  yip  Ztv  re  vartp  ■     ■ 
1^  farl  riroec.  rS  'AnO«  ANTIKOY,  ica^  Sv  km^iv6tu9A 
ir«pl  6rov5v  riit^  TTpayfiarwv,  oiov 

Beol  81  re  iravra  tcraeriv 

'  8  wtpl  vavToc,  <St5.  Elg  to  vipl  'Epjt*.  p.  4. 

BoetkitU*B  Account  is  as  Mows.     Perfectarum  vero 
Oraiionum  part€M  quinque  9unt :  IDefbecatita,  ut^ 
Jupiter  omnipotenSf  prectbus  sijkcteris  uUis, 
Da  deinde  auxUium,  Pater,  atque  hiec  tmxaafrma. 

ItfPBBATIYA,  ItJty 

Vade  age,  Nate,  voca  Zephyros,  et  latere  pennts. 

Intbb&oga^iva,  Utf 

Die  mikiy  DamoUa,  cujum  pecus^f^-^-^ 

VocATivA,  «e, 
O  !  Pater,  Q !  hominum  rerumnfue  atema  poteitas. 

Enuntiativa,  in  qud  Veritas  vel  'Fakitas  invenitur,  ut, 
Principio  arbonhus  varia  est  nalura  creandis. 

Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interp.  p.  S91. 
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enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify  them 
one  to  another.  And  hence  those  various 
Modes  or  Moods,  of  which  we  find  in 
common  Grammars  so  prolix  a  detail,  and 
which  are  in  fact  no  more  than  "  so  many 
"  literal  Forms,  intended  to  express  these 
^^  natural  Distinctions/'^*'^ 


In  Milton  the  sarnie  sentienoes  may  be  hvmdj  as  fis^lpuvf . 

ThK  PjElECAIlVE, 

-^UmverBol  Lord !  be  houvteous  still 
To  give  U8  only  Good 

The  Imperative, 

Go,  tkeuy  Thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father* s  might. 

The  IHTEKrROGATIVE, 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  Shape  f 

T«E  Vocative,  ' 

-r — Adam,  eartVs  hallowed  Mold^ 
Of  God  inspired — 

Tm  AtaftftTiVE  or  Ekunciatite, 

The  conquered  also  and  enslaved  by  war 
Shall,  with  their  Freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose. 

^  The  Greek  Language,  which  is  of  all  the  most  elegant 
«ttd«9iiiplete,  expresses  these  several  Modes,  and  all  dis- 

L   2 
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All  these  Modes  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  exhibit  some  way  or  other  thC' 
Soul  and  its  Affections.     Their  Peculi- 


tinctions  of  Time  likewise,  by  an  adequate  number  of 
Variations  in  each  particular  Verb.  These  Variations 
may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  Verb,  others 
at  its  ending,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  either  in  multi- 
plying or  dimirushing  the  number  of  SfrHables,  or  else  in 
lengthening  or  shortening  their  respective  Quantities,  which 
two  methods  are  called  by  Grammarians  the  Syllabic  and 
the  Temporal.  The  Latin,  which  is  but  a  species  of  Greek 
somewhat  debased,  admits  in  like  manner  a  large  portion 
of  those  variations,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the 
Ending  of  its  Verbs,  and  but  rarely  at  their  Beginning. 
Yet  in  its  Deponents  and  Passives,  it  is  so  far  defective, 
as  to  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Auxiliary  sum.  The 
modem  Languages,  which  have  still  fewer  of  those  Varia- 
tions, have  been  necessitated  all  of  them  to  assume  two 
Auxiliars  at  least,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in 
each  Language  the  Verbs,  Have^  and  Am*  As  to  the 
English  Tongue,  it  is  so  poor  in  this  respect,  as  to  admit 
no  Variatioti  for  Modes,  and^only  one  for  Time,  whidi  we 
apply  to  express  an  Aorist  of  the  Fast.  Thus  from  Write 
Cometh  Wrote  ;.  from  Givey  Gave ;  from  Speaky  Spake,  ^c. 
Hence  to  express  Time^  and  Modes,  we  are  compelled  to 
employ  no  less  than  seven  Auxiliars,  viz.  Do,  Am,  Have, 
Shally  Willy  Majjy  and  Can ;  which  we  use  sometime 
singly,   as  when  we  say,  I   am  writing,    I   have  written' ; 
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arities  and    Distinctions  are  in   part  as 
follows. 

.The  Requisitive  and  Interroga* 
TiVE  Modes  are  distinguished  from  the 
Indicative  and  Potential^  that  whereas 
these  last  seldom  call  for  a  Return^  to  the 
two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

If  wecompare  the  Requisitive  Mode 
with  THE  Interrogative,  we  shall 
find  these  also  distinguished,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  Return^  but  in  other  Peculi- 
arities. 

The  Return  to  the  Requisitive  is  sometimes 


sometimes  two  together,  as  I  have  been  writing,  I  should 
have  written ;  sometimes  no  less  than  three,  as  I  might  have 
been  losty  he  cotdd  have  been  preserved.  But  for  these, 
and  all  other  speculations,  relative  to  the  Genius  of  the 
English  Language,  we  refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  the 
most  authentic  information^  to  that  excellent  Treatise  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Lowth^  intitled,  A  short  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar. 
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made  in  Words,  sometimes  in  Deeds.    To 

the  request  of  Dido  to  Eneas — 

-a  prima  dicy  hospeSy  origine  nobis 


Insidias  Danaum- 

the  proper  Return  was  in  Words,  that  is,  itx 
an  historical  Narrative.     To  the  Request 

of  the  unfortunate   Chief date  obolum 

Belisario — the  proper  Return  was  in  a 
Deed,  that  is,  in  a  charitable  Relief.  But 
with  respect  to  the  Interrogative^  the  Re* 
turn  is  necessarily  made  in  Words  alone,  in 
Words,  which  are  called  a  Response  or 
Answer,  and  which  are  always  actually  or 
by  implication  some  definitive  assertive 
Sentence.  Take  Examples.  Whose  Verses 
are  these  ?  The  Return  is  a  Sentence — 
These  are  Verses  of  Homer.  Was  Brutus 
a  worthy  Man  f — The  Return  is  a  Sentence 
— Brutus  was  a  worthy  Man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  pet*mitted  to 
digress)  we  may  perceive  the  near  affinity 
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of  this  Interrogative  Mode  with  the  Indh- 
cative^  in  which  last  its  Response  or  Return 
is  mostly  made.  So  near,  indeed,  is  this 
Affinity,  that  in  these  two  Modes  alone  the 
Verb  retains  the  same  Form,^'^  nor  are  they 
otherwise  distinguished,  than  either  by  the 
Addition  or  Absence  of  some  small  par- 
ticle, or  by  some  minute  change  in  the 
collocation  of  the  words,  or  sometimes 
only  by  a  change  in  the  Tone  or  Ac* 
cent^ 


Korai^aeriv  airo/SaXX^cro,  fieOl^arai  rS  KaXu^Om  opiriicfi — 
«vairXf|pcii0£7ara  Si  Trig  Kara^a<TE(oc>  viroTTpi(f>ei  slg  to  bIvox 
ipiTmef^.  The  Indicative  M^de^  of  which  we  epeak^  by  2ay- 
tng  aaide  that  Assertiom^  which  by  its  nature  it  impUes^ 
qmU  the  name  of  Indicative^  when  it  reassumee  the  Assertion 
it  returns  again  to  its  proper  Character.  ApoU.  de  Synt. 
L^  III.  c.  31.  Theodore  Gata  says  the  some,  Introd. 
Gram.  L.  IV. 

^  It  may  be  observed  of  the  Interrogatiye,  that  as 
eftenas  the  Interrogation  is  smpk  and  d^nite,  the  Re- 
sponse may  be  made  in  almost  the  same  Words,  by  con- 
verting them  into' a  sentence  affirmative  or  negative,  ac- 
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But  to  return  to  our  comparison  be- 
tween the  Interrogative  Mode  and  the 
Requisitive. 

The  Interrogative  (in  the  language 
of.  Grammarians)  has  all  Persons  of  both 


cording  as  the  truth  is,  either  one  or  the  other.  .  For  ex- 
ample— ^re  these  Verses  of  Homer  ? — Response — These 
I  Verses  are  of  Homer.  Are  those  Verses  of  Virgil  ? — 
Response — I%ose  are  not  Verses  of  Virgil.  And  here  ttie 
Artists  of  Language,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  dispatch 
have  provided  two  Particles,  to  represent  all  such  Responses ; 
Yes,  for  all  the  affirmative ;  No,  for  all  the  negative. 

But  when  the  Interr9gation  is  complex^  as  when  we  say 
—Are  these  Verses  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil?— much 
moiie,  when  it  is  indefinite,  as  when  we  say  in  general— 
Whose  are  these  Verses  f  -  We  cannot  then  respond  after 
the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  Reason  is, '  that  no 
Interrogation  can  be  answered  by  a  simple  Yes,  or  a  simple 
iVor-except  only  those,  whidi  are  themselves  so  simple^  as 
of  two  possible  answers  to  admit  only  one.  Now  the  least 
complex  Interrogation  will  admit  of  four  Answers,  two 
affirmative,  two  negative,  if  not,  perhaps  of  more,  '  The 
reason  is,  a  complex  Interrogation  cannot  subsist  off  less 
than  two  simple  ones ;  each  of  which  may  be  separately 
affirmed  and  separately  denied.     For.  instancer—^re  th^e 
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Numbers.  The  Requisitive  or  Im- 
perative has  no  ^rst  Person  of  the 
singular 9  and  that  from  this  plain  reason, 
that  it  is  equally  absurd  in  Modes  for  a 


Verses  Homer's  or  Virgil's  ?  (1.)  They  are  Hcmer's-— 
(2  )  Thy  are  not  Homer's— (S): .  Tftey  are  VirgiTs— 
(4.)  T%cy  are  not  FiV^'f  «— we  may  add  They  are  of 
neither.  The  indefinite  Interrogations  go  still  farther; 
for  these  may  be  answered  by  infinite  affirmatives^  and  in- 
finite negatives.  For  instancje— FPSosc  are .  these  Verses  ? 
'We  may  answer  affirmatively — Thq/  are  VirgiFs  They 
are  Horace^s,  Thty  are  Ovid's,  &c. — or  negatively  —  Thq/ 
are  not  Virgil's,  They  are  not  Horace's  They  are  not  Ovid's 
and  so  on,  either  way,  to  infinity.  How  then  should  we 
learn  from  a  single  Yes^  or  a  single  No,  which  particular 
is  meant  among  infinite  Possibles  ?  These  therefore  are 
Interrogations  which  must  be  always  answered  by  a  Sen- 
tence. Yet  even  here  Custom  has  consulted  for  Brevity, 
by  returning  for  Answer  only  the  singk  essential  character- 
istic Word,  and  retrenching  by  an  Ellipsis  all  the  rest 
which  rest  the  Interrogator  is  left  to  supply  firom  himself. 
Thus  when  we  are  asked — How  many '  right  angles  equal 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  f — we  answer  in  the  short  mono- 
syllable, Two  ;  whereas^,  without  the  Ellipsis,  the  answer 
would  have  been — Two  right  angles  equal  the  angles  of  a 
triangle. 

The  Ancients  distmguished  these  two  Species  of  Inter- 
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person  to  request  or  give  commands  to  him* 
ulf^  as  it  18  in  Pronouns,  tor  the  speaker 
to  become  the  subject  of  his  orsm  address.* 

Again,*  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all 
TimeSi  both  Present,  Past,  and  Future. 
JVho  WAS  Founder  of  Rome?  Who  is 
King  of  China?  Who  will  discover 
the  Longitude  ? — But  Intreating  and  Com^ 
manding  (which  are  the  Essence  of  the 
Requisitive  Mode)  have  a  necessary  respect 
to  the  Future^'^  only.      For  indeed  what 


rogation  by  different  names.  The  simple  they  called 
^EpwTfjfjLay  Interrogatio  ;  the  complex^  irvtrfxa,  PercotUatio. 
Ammomus  calls  the  first  of  these  'Epeuri^aic  ScciXcicrtK)} ; 
the  other,  'Epcurnmc  wtTfiwiKTi.  See  Am.  in,  Lib»  de  In- 
ierpr.  p.  160.    Diog.  Laert.  VII.  66.  Q^^fUa.  Inst.  IX.  8. 

♦  Sup.  p.  74, 76. 

^^  ApoUxMiusz  Account  of  the  Future,  implied  in  all 
Imperatives,  is  worth  observing.  'Eirt  ya^  f^fj  yivofiivoi^ 
V  fiV  yiyov6<nv  i?  TlPOSTAffllS-  ra  8^  fifi  yiv6fiBva  ^  |«J 
yeyovira,  ivirnBuoTfira  Bi  Ix^ura  cic  to  iire<r$ai,   MEA- 
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hare  they  to  do  with  the  prraent  or  the 
past^  the  natures  of  which  are  immutable 
and  necessary  ? 


AONTOS  i^i.  A  Command  has  respect  to  those  things 
which  either  are  not  doing,  or  have  not  yet  been  done.  But 
those  things,  vihick  being  not  nolv  dxring,  &r  having  not  yet 
been  done,  have  a  natural  aptitude  to  exist  hereafter,  maybe 
properly  said  to  appertain  to  the  Futube.  De  Syntax!, 
L.  I.  c  86.  Soon  before  this  he  says— "ATravro  to  irpo- 
TUKTiKa  lyfccfjulviiv  ?X5*  ''"^^  ''^  /tilXXovroc  StoOeertv — X''^^*' 
yUp  Iv  Ui^  h\  th,  'O  tVPANN01ttONH2AS 
TlMASea,  ff$  trMH©tii2E'r  AI,  leaf  a  ti)v  xJrtJvd  immav' 
iii  BKidd<rei  SiijXXaxocj  Kd0&  rh  fitv  itpo^mctllthv,  ti  8t 
opi<^iK6v.  All  tu^ZRAtuVE^  have  A  Ssposittm  udtkin 
them,  which  respects  The  Putuee — with  regttrd  thertfort 
to  Time,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  Let  HiM,  t»At 
KILLS  A  Tyrant,  be  fiONOtiEED,  or,  he,  that  tti,u 
ONE,  SHALL  BE  itoNou&ED  ;  the  difference  being  anly  in 
the  Mode,  in  as  much  ds  dne  is  Imperative,  the  other 
l^DiCAti'^kisr  Declarative.  A^olL  de  Syntaxi.  L.  I,  c.  36. 
Pfiscian  seeftis  to  allow  Imperatives  a  share  of  Present  Time, 
a&#ell  as  Futute.  But  if  we  attend,  we  fehail  find  his  Prt^ 
sent  to  be  tiothing  else  than  an  immediate  Future,  as  op* 
posed  to  a  more  distant  one.  Imperativus  vero  Prasenset 
Futurum  [Tempus']  naturali ,  quddam  nec^Uate  videiur 
posse  accipere*  Ea  etendm  imperamus,  qua  vel  in  prasentt 
statim  volumus  fitri  sine  aliqua  dilatione^  vel  injktur^ 
Lib.  VIII.  jK  806, 
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It  is  from  this  connection  of  Futurity 
with  Commands^  that  the  Future  Indicative 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  Imperative  and 
that  to  say  to  any  one,  You  shall  do 
THIS,  has  often  the  same  force  with  the 
Imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  the  Deca- 
logue— ^ThOU    SHALT    not     KILL — ^ThOU 


It  is  true  the  Greeks  in  their  Imperatives  admit  certain 
Tenses  of  the  Past,  such  as  those  of  the  Perfectum^  and  of 
the  two  Aorists.  But  then  these  Tenses,  when  So  applied, 
either  totally  lose  their  temporary  Character,  or  else  are 
used  to  insinuate  such  a  Speed  of  execution^  that  the  deed 
should  be  (as  it  were)  done  in  the  very  instant  when  com^ 
fiumded.  The  same  difference  seems  to  subsist  between 
our  English  Imperative,  Be  gone,  and  those  others  of, 
Go,  or  Be  going.  The  first  (if  we  please)  may  be  stiled 
the  Imperative  of  the  Perfectum  as  calling  in  the  very 
instant  for  the  completion  of  our  Commands :  the  others 
may  be  stiled  Imperatives  of  the  Future,  as  allowing  a 
reasonable  time  to  begin  first,  and  finish  afterwards. 

It  is  thus  Apollonius  in  the  Chapter  first  cited,  distin- 
guishes between  {rKairTBTio  rag  afiniXsg,  Go  to  digging 
the  Vines,  and  o-icai^arco  roc  afiiriXsg,  Get  the  Vines  dug. 
The  first  is  spoken  (as  he  calls  it)  elg  waparatrivy  by  way 
of  Extension,  or  allowance  of  Time  for  the  work ;  the 
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SHALT      NOT     BEAR     FALSE      WITNESS 

which  denote  (we  know)  the  strictest  and 
most  aiithoritative  Commands. 

As  to  the  Potential  Mode,  it  is  dis-' 
tinguished  from  all  the  rest,  by  its  subardp- 
nate  or  subjunctive  Nature.  It  is  also 
farther  distinguished  from  the  RequkitiDc 
and  Interrogative y  by  implying  a  kind  of 
feeble  and  weak  Assertion^  and  so  becoming 
in  some  degree  susceptible  of  Truth  and 


second  elg  (rvvreXeiaxriv,  with  a  view  to  imimdiate  Complex 
turn.  And  in  another  place,  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  same  Tenses,  Sicairrc  and  J^KWpov,  he  says  of 
the  last,  8  ii6vov  ro  iir\  yBv6iJ.evov  wpO(TTa<r<ni,  iiXXa  j^  rh 
yivojABvov  iv  9rapara<T€c  aTrayope{f£i,  that  it  not  only  com- 
mands something  which  has  not  been  yet  done,  but  forbids 
also  that  which  is  now  doing  in  an  Extension,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a^low  and  lengthened  progress.  Hence,  if  a  man 
has  been  a  long  while  writing,  and  we  are  willing  to  hasten 
him,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  in  Greek  FPA^E,  Write 
for  that  he  is  now^  and  has  been  long  doing)  but  FPA^ON 
Get  YOCTE  Weiting  pone;  make  no  delays.  See 
Apoll.  L.  III.  c.  24.  See  also  Macrobius  ffe  Diff.  Verb. 
Grac.  et  Lot.  p.  680.  Edit.  Varior.  Latini  mm  astima- 
verunt,  &c. 
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Falsehood.  Thus,  if  it  be  said  potentially. 
This  may  be,  or  Thi$  might  have  been^  we 
may  remark  without  absurdity,  It  is  true, 
or  It  is  fake.  But  if  it  be  said,  Do  this, 
meanings  Fly  to  Heaven,  or  Can  this  be 
dtmef  meaning,  to  square  the  Circle,  we 
cannot  say  in  either  case,  it  is  true  or  it  is 
fake,  though  the  Command  and  the  Ques- 
tion are  about  things  impossible.  Yet  still 
the  Potential  does  not  aspire  to  the  Indi- 
q$ttive,  because  it  implies  but  a.  dubious  and 
conjectural  Assertion,  whereas  that  of  the 
Indicative  is  absolute,  and  without  re- 
server 

This  therefore  (the  Indigative.  I 
mean)  is  the  Mode,  which,  as  in  all  Gram- 
mars it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is  truly  first 
both  in  dignity  and  use.  It  is  this 
which  publishes  our  sublifnest  perceptions, 
which  exhibits  the  Soul  in  her  purest 
l&aiergies,  superior  to  the  Imperfections  of 
desires  and  wants :    which  includes  the 
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whole  of  Time,  and  its  minutest  distinc- 
tions;  which,  in  its  various  Past  Tenses, 
is  employed  by  History,  to  preserve  to  us 
the  remembrance  of  former  Events ;  in 
its  Futures  is  used  by  Prophecy,  or  (in 
default  of  this)  by  wise  Foresight,  to 
instruct  and  forewarn  us,  as  to  that  which 
is  coming ;  but  above  all  in  its  Present 
Tense  serves  Philosophy  and  the  Sciences 
by  just  Demonstrations  to  estabhsh  neces-^ 
sary  Truth;  that  Truth,  which  from 
its  nature  Oit/i/  exists  in  the  Present ;  which 
knows  no  distinctions  either  of  Past  or 
of  Future,  but  is  every  where^  and  always 
invariably  oae/*^ 


<**See  the  quotation,  Note  <*^  Chapter  the  Sixth.  Cfum 
enim^dicimusy  Deus  est,  noneum  dicimua  nunc  e^e,  aedj  ^c. 

Boetkius,  author  of  the  sentiment  there  quoted,  was  by 
birth  a  R<man  of  the  first  quality  ;  by  reHgion,  a  Ghris* 
tian ;  and  by  philosophy  a  Platonic  and  Peripatetic ; 
whidi  two  Sects,  as  they  sprang  from  the  same  Source, 
were  m  the  latter  ages  of  antiquity  commonly  adopted  by 
the  same  Persons,  stieh  as  Themtstius^  Pm^fhyry^  lambH- 
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Through  all  the  above  Modes,  with 
their  respective  Tenses,  the  Verb  being 
considered  as  denoting  an  Attribute 
has  always  reference  to  some  Person,  or 
Substance.  Thus  if  we  say,  Wenty  or. 
Go  J  or  Whither  goethj  or.  Might  have  gone  j 
we  must  add  a  Person  or  Substance,  to 
make  the  Sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went;  Caesar  might  have  gone;  Whither 
goeth  the  Wind?  Go;  Thou  Traitor/  But 
there  is  a  Mode  or  Form,  under  which 


chu8,  Ammomus,  and  others.  There  were  no  Sects  of 
Philosophy,  that  lay  greater  Stress  on  the  distmction 
between  things  existing  in  Time  and  not  in  Time,  than 
the  two  above-mentioned.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this  Subject  (since  it  is  these  that  Bocthius  here 
follows)  may  be  partly  understood  from  the  following 
Sketch. 

^<  The  things  that  exist  in  Time,  are  those 
*^  whose  Existence  Time  can  measure.  But  if  their 
<*  Existence  may  be  measured  by  Time,  then  there  may 
^^  be  assumed  a  Time  greater  ^than  the  Existence  of  any 
*^  one  of  them,  as  there  may  be  assumed  a  number 
'^  greater  than  the  greatest  multitude  that  is  capable  of 
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Verbs  sometimes  appear,  where  they  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  Persons  or  Sub- 
stances.   For  example-^To  eat  is  pleasant-^ 


*^  being  numbered.  And  hence  it  is  that  things  temporary 
*'  h^ve  their  Existence,  as  it  were,  limited  by  Time ;  thaf 
^*  they  are  confined  within  it,  as  within  some  bound  ;  and 
^^  that  in  some  degree  or  other'  they  all  submit  to  its 
^^potrer,  according  to  those  common  Phrdses,  that  Time 
"  is  a  destroyer  ;  that  things  decay  through  Tim^ ;  that 
**  men  forget  in  Time^  and  lose  their  abilities^  and  seldom 
•*  that  they  improve,  or  grow  young,  or  beauti&l.  The 
•*  truth  indeed  is,  Time  always  attends  Motion.  Now  the 
'^  natural  effect  of  Motion  is  to  put  something,  which  now 
'^  t$,  out  of  that  state,  in  which  it  now  is,  and  so  far  there* 
^^  fore  to  destroy  that  state. 

*^  The  reverse  of  all  this  holds  with  things  tha*^ 
•*  EXIST  BT£BNALLY«  These  exist  not  in  7Vme,^because 
'*  Time  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  measure  their  Exist*- 
*^  ence,  that  no  Time  can  he  assumed,  which  their  Exist-^ 

ence  doth  not  surpass.     To  which  we  may  add^  that  they 

frel  none  of  its  effects,  being  no  way  obnoxious  either  to 

damage  or  dissolution. 


(C 


"  To  instance  in  examples  of  either  kind  of  Being. 
^^  There  are  such  things  at  this  instant,  as  Stonehenge 
"^*  and  the  Pyramids,  It  is  likewise  true  at  this  instant, 
**  that  the  Diameter  of  the  Square  is  commensurable  with 
^*its  hide.     What  then   shall  we  say?     Was  there  ever 
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6ut  to  fast  is  wholesgme.  Here  the  Verbs, 
To  eatj  and  Tofdsty  stand  alone  by  them- 
selves, nor  is  it  requisite  or  even  practic- 
able to  prefix  a  Person  or  Substance.  Hence 
the  Latin  and  modern  Grammarians  have 
called  Verbs  under  this  Mode,  from  this 
their  indefinite  nature,  Infinitives. 
Sanctius  has  given  them  the  name  of  Im^ 
personals ;  and  the  Greeks  that  of  ^AlTiXr 


^  a  Time,  wken  it  was  noi  ineommcntmrablef  as  it  is  certaii^ 
^  there  was  a  Time,  when  there  was  no  Stonehenge,  6t 
'^  Pyramids?  or  is  it  daily  growing  leas  incommensurabk, 
^^  as  we  are  assured  of  Decays  in  both  those  massy  Struc- 
*'tures?''  From  these  unchangeable  Truths,  we  may 
pass  to  their  Place,  or  Region  ;  to  the  unceasing  Intellec- 
tion of  the  Universal  Mind,  ever  perfect,  ever  full,  knowing 
no  remissions,  languors,  &c.  See  Nat  Ausc.  L.  IV.  c. 
19.  Metaph.  L.  XIV.  c.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  Edit  Du  Val. 
and  Vol.  I  p.  262.  Note  VII.  The  following  Passage 
may  deserve  Attention: 

Tot)  ya^  Nov  6  iilv  voeiv  vi^VKBv,  j^  firi  voUv  6  Si  i^ 
iri^VKt,  i^  voce.  aXXa  i^  ovrog  ovittj  tAeoc^  av  firi  vpoirOrig 
aim^  TO  j^  voiiv  df I,  i^  iravra  voeTv,  j^  fifi  aXXore  aXXa. 
w'ffi  ail  av  IvTiXi'saTog  6  voiv  del  i^  nai;ra>i^  a/ia.  Max* 
Tyr.  Diss.  XVII.  p.  201.    Ed.  Lond. 
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plfd^xroL,  from  the  same  reason  of  their 
not  discoDering  either  Person  or  Num- 
ber. 

These  Infinitives  go  farther.  They 
not  only  lay  aside  the  character  of  Attri^ 
butivesi  but  they  also  assume  that  of  Sub- 
siantioe^  and  as  such  themselves  become 
distinguished  with  their  several  Attributes. 
Thus  in  the  instance  above,  Pleasant  is 
tbe  AUribqte  attending  the  infinitive 
To  Eat;  Wholesome  the  attribute  attend- 
ing the  Infinitive,  To  Fast.  Examples  in 
Greek  and  Latin  of  like  kind  are  innumer- 
able: 

Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
Scire  tuum  nihil  e^^^ 


^'"^It  is  from  the  Infinitive  thus  participating  the 
nature  of  a  Noun  or  Substantive,  that  the  best  Gram- 
marians have  called  it  sometimes  "Oi^Ojua  pmiariKov  a 
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.  The  Stoics,  in  their  grammatical  inqui* 
ries,  had  this  Infinitive  in  such  esteem, 
that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine. 
PHMA  or  Verb,  a  name  which  they 
denied  to  all  the  other  Modes.  Their  rea* 
soning  was,  they  considered  the  true  ver-* 


VERBAL  Noun  ;  sbmetimes  **Ovofia  p^ifiarocj  the  VerbV 
Noun.  The  Reason  of  this  Appellation  is  in  Greek " 
more  evident,  from  its  taking  the  prepositive  Aftide 
before  it  in  all  cases ;  ro  ypafjmpy  rs  ypa^av,  rc^ 
7/>a^av.  The  same  construction  is  not  unknown  in 
English* 

Thus  Spencer, 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake, 
Could  save  the  Son  of  Thetis  from  to  die— • 

airo  rS  dapHv.  In  like  manner  we  say,  He  did  it,  to  be 
rich,  where  we  must  supply  by  an  Ellipsis  the  Preposition, 
For.     He  did  it,  for  to  be  rich,  the  same  as  if  we  had 

said,  He  did  it  for  gain eveica  r5  irXsrelv,  tv€Ka  rs 

K^/dSsc in  French  pour  s'enrichir*      Even  when  we 

speak  such  Sentences  as  the  following,  /  choose  to  phi- 
rOsoPHiZR,  rather  than  to  be  rich,  to  ^cXoo-o^cty 
P&Xofiai,  fiwep  TO  TfXsTHv,  the  Infinitives  are  in  nature  as 
much  Accusatives,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  /  choose  philo- 
sophy rather  than  Riches,  ttjv  ^iXocro^Cav  ^&\ofiai, 
fiirep  Tov  ttXStov.     Thus  too  Priscian,  speaking  of  Jnfini^ 
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bal  character  to  be  contained  simple  and 
unmixed  in .  the  Infinitive  only.  Thus  the 
Infinitive* ,  TLs^encLTsh^  Amhulare^  To  fValk^ 
mean  simply  that  energy,  and  notfiing 
more^  The  other  Modes,  besides  express- 
ing this  energy,  superadd  certain  Affections 
wJjich  respect  persons  and  circumstances. 
Thus  Amhulo  and  Amhula  mean  not  simply 
To  walk  J  but  mean,  I  walkj  and,  Walk 
Thou.  And  hence  they  are  all  of  them 
resolvable  into  the  Infinitive^  as  their  Proto- 
typcj  together  with  some  sentence  or  wordy 
expressive  of  their  proper  Character.     Am- 


lives — CuRRERE  enim  est  CuRSus  ;  et  ScRrBERC,  Scrip- 
TURA ;  et  Legbri^  Lectio.  Itaqie  frequenter  et  Nomi- 
tubus  adjunguntury  et  aliis  casualibusy  more  Nominum ; 
ut  Perstusf 

Sedpulcrum  est  digito  monstrariy  et  dicier y  hie  est. 

And  soon  after — Cum  enim  dico,  Bonum  est  legere, 
nihil  aliud  signi/icoy  nisi^  Bona  est  lectio.  L.  XVIII. 
p.  1180.  See  also  ApolL  L.  I.  c.  8.  Gaza  Gram.  L. 
IV.     To  it  cnrapifKltaTOv,  ovofid  i^i  p^i^aro^  k.  t.  X. 
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bulo^  I  walk  ;  thfs  is,  Indico  me  ambulate^  I 
declare  myself  to  walk*  Ambuhj  Walk 
Thau;  that  is  Impero  te  ambulate^  I com^ 
mand  thee  to  walk;  a&d  so  with  the  Modes 
of  every  other  species.  Take  away  there* 
fore  the  Assertion^  the  Command^  or  what- 
ever else  gives  a  Character  to  any  one 
of  these  Modes,  and  there  remains  no- 
thing more  than  the  meee  Infinitive 
which  (as  Priscian  says)  significat  ipsam 
remy  quam  continet  VerbumJ''^ 

The   appUcalion   of  this   Infinitive    is 
somewhat  singular.     It  naturally  coalesces 


^*^  See  ApoUon.  L.  III.  18.  KaQoks  trav  vapnyfiivov 
airo  Tivoc  K*  f'  X.  See  also  GazCy  in  the  note  before. 
Igitur  a  Constructione  quoqut  Vim  rei  Verborum  (id  est 
Nominisy  quod  significat  ipsam  rem)  habere  InfinitiVctm 
possumus  dignoscere;  res  autem  in  Personas  distributa 
Jacit  alios  verbi  motus. — Itague  omnes  modi  in  huncjidesty 
Infinitivum^  transumuntur  sive  resdvuntur.  Prise.  L« 
XVIII.  p.  1131.  From  these  Principles  Jpdl&nius  calk 
the  Infinitive  'fijfia  y^viKiiraroVf  and  Priscian,  Veriuitb 
generak. 
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With  aU  those  Verbs,  that  denote  any  T^n^ 
4ewej  Desire^  or  Valition  of  the  Soul,  but 
not  readily  with  others.     Thus  it  is  sense 
as  well   as  syntax,   to  say  (^Xo^Mi  J^yf\f^ 
Cupio  vivere^  I  desire  to  live  ;  but  not  to 
say  'Efffl/co^w,  Edo  vivere^  or  even  in  Eng- 
lish, I  eat  to  live,  unless  by  an  Ellipsis, 
instead  of  /  eat  for   to  live ;    as  we  sRy 
hsKX  T«  ^viv_,   or  pour   vivre.     The  reason 
is,  that  though  different  Actions  may  unite 
in   the   same  Subject,    and    therefore    be 
coupled   together  (as  when   we  say.  He 
walked  and  discoursed)    yet  the  Actions 
notwithstanding  remain  separate  and  dis- 
tinct.    But  it  is  not  so   with  respect  to 
Volitions,  and  Actions.      Here  the  coales- 
cence is  often  so  intimate,  that  the  Volition 
is  unintelligible,  till  tlie  Action  be  exprest. 
Cupio,     Volo,    Desidero — I  desire,   I    am 
willing,  I  want — What? — ^The  Sentences» 
we  see,  are  defectiye  and  imperfect.     We 
must  help  them  then  by  Infinitives,  which 
express  the  proper  Actions  to  which  they 
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tend.      Cupio  legere^  Volo  discetCj  Desidero 

videre^  I  desire  to  read^  I  am  willing  to  learn^ 

I  toant  to  see.    Thus  is  the  whole  rendered 

complete,  as    well    in  sentiment    as    in 

syntax/'^ 

And  so  much  for  Modes,  and  their 
several  Species.  We  are  to  attempt  to 
denominate  them  according  to  their  most 
eminent  characters,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner.  As  every  necessary 
truth,  and  every  demonstrative  syllogism 
(which  last  is  no  more  than  a  combination 
of  such  truths)  must  always  be  exprest 
under  positive  assertions,  and  as  positive 
assertions  only  belong  to  the  Indicative^  we 


^^  Prisdan  calls  these  Verbs,  which  naturally  precede 
Infinitives,  Verba  Voluntattva ;  they  are  called  in  Greek 
TTpoacpcr^Ko.  See  L.  XVIII.  11^9,  but  more  particularly 
see  jipoUontuSf  L.  III.  c  IS,  where  this  whole  doctrine 
is  explained  with  great  Accuracy.  See  also  Macrobius  de 
Diff.  Verb,  Or.  et  LaL  p.  686.     Ed.  Var. 

'^Nec  omK€  anapifx^arov  cuicunque  Verboy  S$c. 
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may  denominate  it  for  that  reason  the 
Mode  of  Science/*"^  Again,  as  the 
Potential  is  only  conversant  about  Contin- 
gents^ of  which  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we 
may  call  this  Mode,  the  Mode  op  Con- 
jecture. Again,  as  those  that  are  ignor- 
ant and  would  be  informed,  must  ask  of 
those  that  already  know,  this  being  the 
natural  way  of  becoming  Proficients  ;  hence 
we  may  call  the  Interrogative^  the  Mode 
OF  Proficiency. 

Inter  cuncta  leges^  et  percontabere  doctosy 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  cevuniy 
Quidpurh  tranqtiilkt^  Sgc.  Hor. 

Farther  still,  as  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
cellent use  of  the  Requisitive  Mode  is  legis- 
lative command,  we  may  stile  it  for  this 
reason  the  Mode  of  Legislature*  Ad 


^"^  Ob  nobilitatem  praivii  Indicativos,  solus  Modus 
aptus  ScienLiisy  solus  Pater  Veritatis.  Seal,  de  Caus.  L* 
Lat.c.  116. 
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Divas  addunto  casti,  says  Cicero  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Roman  law-giyer ;  Be  it  there-* 
fore  enacted^  say  the  laws  of  England ;  and 
in  the  same  Mode  speak  the  laws  of  every 
other  nation.  It  is  also  in  this  Mode  that 
the  geometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a 
legislator^  orders  lines  to  be  bisected,  and 
circles  described,  as  preparatives  to  that 
science  which  he  is  about  to  establish. 

There  are  other  supposed  affections  of 
Verbs,  such  as  Number  and  Person.  But 
these  surely  cannot  be  called  a  part  of 
their  esseoce,  nor  indeed  are  they  the 
iBSsence  of  any  other  Attribute,  being  in 
fact  the  properties,  not  of  Attributes,  but 
of  Substances.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
are'  provided  with  certain  terminations, 
which  respect  the  Number  and  Person  of 
every  Substantive,  that  we  may  know  with 
more  precision,  in  a  complex  sentence, 
each  particular  substance,  with  its  attend- 
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ant  verbal  Attributes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Sew  with  respect  to  Adjectives; 
They  have  terminations  wiiich  vary,  as 
they  respect  Beings  male  or  female,  tho' 
Substances  past  dispute  are  alone  sqscep^ 
tible  of  sex/"^  We  therefore  pass  over 
these  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind^  as  being 
rather  among  the  elegancies,  than  the  es- 
sentiaU^^^  of  language,  which  essentials  are 
—  ■■  i»     ■ — ..  ..--..   ■ '-.  ■ ■  » 

*"  ^*^  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  so  acute  and  rational 
a  Chrammarian  as  S^mcttus,  should  justly  deny  Genders,  or 
the  distinction  of  Sex  to  Adjectives  ^  and  yet  make  Persons 
appertain,  not  to  Svbstantives  but  to  Verbs.  His  com- 
mentator Perizonius  is  much  more  consistent,  who  says— « 
At  veto  si  rem  recti  consideres,  ipsts  Nominibus  et  Prono* 
minibus  vel  maiiwiy  imo  unici  inest  ipsa  Persona  ;  et  Ver- 
ba sehabent  in  Personarum  ratione  ad  Nomina  plani  sicuti  . 
Adjectiva  in  ratione  Oenerum  ad  Svhstantivay  quibus  solis 
autor  (Sanctius  scil.  L.  I.  c.  7.)  et  recte  Genjis  adscribity 
txclusis  Adf'ectivis:  Sanct.  Minerv.  L.  I.  c.  12.  There  is 
indeed  an  exact  Analogy  between  the  Accidents  of  Sex  and 
Person.  There  are  but  two  Sexesy  that  is  to  say,  the  Male 
and  the  Female  ;  and  but  two  Per^on^  (or  Characters  essen- 
tial to  discourse)  that  is  to  say,  the  Speaker  and  the  Party 
addr^sed.  The  third  Sex  and  third  Person  are  improperly 
so  called,  being  in  fact  but  Negations  of  the  other  two. 
<*>  Whoever  would  see  more  upon  a  subject  of  importance 
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the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.     The 
principal  of  these  now  remaining  is  the 

DlFFEEEN'CE    OF   VeRBS,    AS    TO    THEIR 

SEVERAL  Species,  which  we  endeavour 
to  explain  in  the  following  manner. 


referred  to  in  many  parts  ot*  this  treatise,  and  particularly 
in  note  ^^^  of  this  chapter,  may  consult  Letters  concerning 
Mindy  an  Octavo  Volume  published  1750,  the  Author  Mr. 
John  Pettiny  Vicar  ofthington^  in  Devon,  a  person  wh6 
though  from  his  retired  situation  Utile  known,  was  deejjy 
skilled  in  the  Philosophy  both  of  the  Antients  and  Modems 
«nd,  more  than  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
jiis  virtue  and  worth. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Concerning  the  Species  of  Verbs^  and  their 
other  remaining  properties. 

All  Verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called, 
denote  ^""^  Energies.  Now  as  all  Energies 
are  Attributes,  they  have  reference  of  course 
to  certain  energizing  Substances.  Thus  it 
is  impossible  there  should  be  such  Energies, 
as  To  love,  to  fly,  to  wound,  ^c.  if  there 
were  not  such  beings  as  Men,  Birds, 
Swords,  ^'C.  Farther,  every  Energy  doth 
not  only  require  an  Energizer,  but  is  neces- 
sarily conversant  about  some  Subject.  For 
example,  if  we  say,  Brutus  loves — we  must 

(o>  We  use  this  word  Ekergy,  rather  thaif  Motion, 
from  its  more  comprehensive  meaning ;  it  being  a  sort  of 
Genus,  which  includes  within  it  both  Motion  and  its  Pn- 
vation.     See  before,  p.  94, 96. 
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needs  supply— loves  Cato^  Cassius^  Portiaj 
or  some  one.  The  Sword  wounds — i.  e. 
wounds  Hector^  Sarpedon^  Priam j  or  some 
one.  And  thus  is  it,  that  every  Energy 
is  necessarily  situate  between  two  Substan- 
tives, an  Energizer  which  is  active j  and  a 
Subject  which  is  passive.  Hence>  then, 
if  the  Energizer  lead  the  sentence,  the 
Energy  follows  its  character,  and  becomes 
what  we  call  a  Verb  active. — ^Thus  we 
say  Brutus  amat^  Brutus  loves.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  passive  Subject  be  prin- 
cipal, it  follows  the  character  of  this  too, 
and  then  becomes  what  we  call  a  Verb 
PASSIVE.— Thus  we  say,  Portia  amatur^ 
Portia  is  loved.     It  is  in  like  manner  that 

the  same  Road  between  the  summit  and 

# 

foot  of  the  same  mountain,  with  respect 
to  the  summit  is  Ascent^  with  respect  to 
the  foot  is  Descent.  Since  then  every 
Energy  respects  an  Energizer  or  a  passive 
Subject ;  hence  the  Reason  why  every 
Verb,  whether  active  or  passive,  has  in  Ian- 
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guage  a  necessary  reference  to  some  Noun 
for  its  Nominative  CaseJ^^ 

But  to  proceed  still  farther  from  what 
has  been  already  observed.  Brutus  loved 
Portia — Here  Brutus^  is  the  Energizer; 
loved^  the  Energy ;  and  Portia^  the  Subject* 
But  it  might  have  been  Brutus  loved  Cato 
or  Cassius^  or  the  Roman  Republic ;  for  the 
Energy  is  referable  to  Subjects  infinite. 
Now  among  these  infinite  Subjects^  when 
that  happens  to  occur  which  i?  the  Ener- 
gizer also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved 
himself^  slew  hjmself^  ^c.  in  such  Case  the 
Energy  hath  to  the  same  being  a  double  Re^ 
lation  both  active  and  passive.     And  this 


^*^  The  doctrine  of  Impersonal  Verbs  has  been  justly 
rejected  by  the  best  Grammarians,  both  antient  and  modem. 
See Sanct.^Min.  L.  I.  c.  12.  L.  III.  c.  1.  L.  IV,  c.  8. 
PrisdanJu.  XVIII.  p.  1134.  Appll.  L.  III.  sub  fin. 
In  which  places  the  reader  will  see  a  proper  Nominative 
supplied  to  all  Verbs  of  this  supposed  Character. 
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it  is  which  gave  rise  among  the  Greeks  to 
that  species  of  Verbs,  called  Verbs  middle 
^'^  and  such  was  their  true  and  original  use, 
however  in  many  instances  they  may  have 
since  happened  to  deviate.  In  other  lan- 
guages the  Verb  still  retains  its  active 
Form,  and  the  passive  Subject  (se  or  Am- 
silf)  is  expressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Again,  in  some  Verbs  it  happens  that 
the  Energy  always  keeps  within  the  Ener- 
gizer,  and  never  passes  out  to  any  foreign 
extraneous  Subject.  Thus,  when  we  say, 
Casar  walketh,  Casar  sitteth,  it  is  impossi^ 


^'^^  Ta  yap  KaX^/icva  /Lcco'orijroc  xfifiara  &vvifiWTW<riv 
aveSi^aro  ivepyariKriQ  if  iraBrynKfiQ  Siadl(re<jjg.  The  Verbs 
called  Vi  rbs  middle^  admit  a  Coincidence  of  the  active  and 
passive  Character.  Apollon.  L.  III.  c.  7.  He  that  would 
see  this  whole  Doctrine  concerning  the  power  of  the 
MIDDLE  VEEB  explained  and  confirmed  with  great  Inge- 
nuity and  Learning,  may  consult  a  small  Treatise  of  that 
ahle  Critic  Kmler^  entitled/ Z)c  vero  Usu  Verborum  Medi- 
orum,  A  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has'  beeili  lately 
published. 
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bje  the  Energy  should  pass,  out  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  Verbs  called  by  the.Gjram- 
ixiarians*  Verbs  TRANsiTtvE):  because 
both  the  Mnergizer  and  the  Passive  Sub- 
ject Bxe  united  in  the  same  Person.  For 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  walking  or  sit- 
ting?—It  is  the  Will  and  Vital  Powers  be- 
longing  to  Casar.  And  what  is  the  sub- 
ject, made  so  to  move  or  to  sit? — ^It  is  the 
Body  and  Limbs  belonging  also  to  the  same 
Casar.  It  is  this  then  forms  that  species 
of  Verbs,  which  grammarians  have  thought 
fit  to  call  Verbs  neuter,  as  if  indeed 
they  were  void  both  of  Action  and  Passion^ 
when  perhaps  (like  Verbs  middle)  they  may 
be  rather  said  to  imply  both.  Not  however 
to  dispute  about  names,  as  these  Neuters 
in  their  Energizer  always  discover  their 
passive  Subject ^^'^  which  other  Verbs  cannot, 


^^  This  Character  of  Neuters  the  Greeks  very  happily 
express  by  the  Terms,  AvroTraOsm  and  'iSioTradcm,  which 
Prt9tian  renders,  qua  ex  se  in  aeipa&JU  tntrinaecua  Passio. 
L.  VIII.  790  Cmsentii  Aru  apud  PtUsch.  p.  8061. 
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thek  passive  Subjects  being  infinite ;  hencfe 
-the  reason  why  it  is  as  superfluous  in  these 
Neuters  to  have  the  Subject  expressed,  as 
in  other  Verbs  it  is  necessarj,  and  cannot 
be  omitted.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
taught  in  common  grammars  that  Verbs 


It  may  be  here  observed,  that  even  those  Verbs,  called 
AdiveSf  can,  upon  occasion^  lay  aside  their  transitive  diarac* 
fer,  that  is  to  say,  can  drop  their  sttbseqiieiit  Accusative, 
«nd  4i$mme  the  Farm  ofNeiUerB^  so  as  to  stand  bjr  them- 
selves. This  hs^pens,  when  the  Discourse  respects  the 
mere  Energy  or  Affection  only,  and  has  no  regard  to  the 
Subject,  be  it  this  thmg  or  that.  Thus  we  say,  ^  oiSev 
avcryevoKncfcv  sroc,  ThU  Man  knows  nU  haw  to  ready 
speaking  only  of  the  Energy  in  which  we  suppose  him  de- 
ificient.  Had  the  Discourse  been  upon  the  Subjects  of 
reading,  we  must  have  added  them ;  iK  oSBmv  avayivAnaav 
ra  *0fiiip9,  He  knows  not  how  to  read  Horner^  or  VirgUy  or 
CtcerOf  Sfc. 

Thus  Horace, 

Q^^  CUPXT  aut  uzTuir,juvat  ilium  sic  domus  out  res, 
Vt  lippum  picta  tabula 

He  thai  d&sisks  or  fjbabs  (ndt  this  tfabgin  patmha, 
JMT  ihai,  bat  in  geiiend  bs  iMun  wiu»e  breast  ifaase^^ffl^ 
tions.^reiaiil)  ht^  ifo  ^a^nejay  in  a  Hamae  or  MUttdte,  as  the 
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Active  require  an  Acccusative^  while  Neuters 
require  none. 

Of  the  above  species  of  Verbs,  the 
Middle  cannot  be  called  necessary,  because 
most  languages  have  done  without  it.  The 
Species  of  Veebs,  therefore,  remaining 
are  the  Active,  the  Passive  and  the 
Neuter,  and  those  seem  essential  to  all 
languages  whatever/**^ 


Man  with  bad  Eyes  has  in^ne  Pictures.  So  Casar  in  his 
(^ctotted  Laamic  Epistle  o^  Veni,  Vibj,  Vici,  where 
taro  Actiyes  .we  see  fellow  one  Neuter  ia  the  same  detached 
Form,  as  that  Neuter  itself.  The  Glory  it  seems  was  t» 
the  rapid  Sequel  of  the  Events.  Conquest  came  as  quick 
Hi  b^^uld  oome  himself^  and  loek  about  him.  Whom  he 
saw,  and  wksm  he  conquered,  was  not  the  thing  of  which 
1^  boasted.    See^fN>a.L.IIIe.31.p.S7g. 

^^  The  Stoics,  in  their  logical  view  of  Verbs,  as  making 
part  UBL  Propositions,  considered  them  under  the  four  foUow- 
ipgScfTU. 

When  a  Fieri,  co-inciding  with  the  Nominative  of  some 
Ifmikm^e  witkifit,  f^rtk^  ie^'^P^^^  assertive  Sen- 
t^mekWs/StmfAm^  vipuraril,  Socraies  walketh :  then,  as 
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There  xemains  a  remark  or  two  farther 
and  then  we  quit  the  Subject  of  Verbs.  It 
is  true  in  general  that  the  greater  part  of 
them   denote    Attributes    oi  Energy  and 


the  Verb  in  such  ^case  implied  the  Power  of  a  perfect  Pre- 
dicate, they'called  it  for  that  reason  Karriyo^riiiay  a  Pre- 
dieahk  ;  or  else,  from  its  readiness  trvfifialvHv,  to  coTincide 
with  its  Noun  in, completing  the  Sentence,  they  called  it 
2i;/i/3ajica,  a  Co-incider. 

When. a  Verb  was  able  with  a  Noun  to  form  a  perfoct  . 
Assertive  Sentence,  yet  could  not  associate  with  such  Noun 
but  under  some  oblique  CasCy  as  StoKparce  fierafilku,  So^ 
cratem  pcenitet :  Such  a  Verb,  from  its  near  approach  to 
just  Co-incidence  and  Predication,  they  called  UapatrvfjL- 
^afia  or  napaKartyYcipTi/Lca, 

When  a  Verb,  though  regularly  co-inciding  with  a 
Noun  in  its  Nominative,  ^^7/  required,  to  complete  the 
Sentiment,  some  other  Noun  under  an  oblique  Case,  as 
nXaroiv  ^tXcT  Mwva,  Plato  loveth  Dio  (where  without 
Dio  or  some  other,  the  Verb  loveth  would  rest' indefinite), 
such  Verb,  from  this  Defect,  they  called  jjrrov  ij  avfifiaiiay 
or  fi  KaTriy6pri[ia,  something  less  than  a  Co-indder,  or  less^ 
than  a  Predicable. 

Lastly,  when  -a  Verb  required  two  Nouns  in  oblique 
Casesy  to  render  the  Sentiment  complete;  as  whifen  we  say 
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Motion.  But  there  are  some  which  appear 
to  denote  nothing  more,  than  a  mere  simple 
Adjective  J  joined  to  an  Assertion.  Thus 
i(7xi^€i  in  Greeks  and  Equalieth  in  English 
mean  nothing  more  than  laog  iqiy  is  equal. 
So  AlbeOy  in  Latin^  is  no  more  than  albus 
sum. 

Camjnque  ingentes  ossibus  albent.         Virg. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Tumeo.  Mons 


'  ^wKparu  'AXxifiiaSiig  fiiXu,  Tadet  me  Vitay  or  the  like  : 
Such  Verb 'they  called  iJttov,  or  sAarrov  rj  irapatrififiafia, 
or  9  TrapoKarnyopvifia,  something  less  than  an  imperfect 
Co-tncider,  or  an  imperfect  Predicabk. 

These  were  the  Appellations  which  they  gave  to  Verbs, 
when  employed  along  with  Nouns  to  the  forming  of  Pro- 
positions. As  to  the  Name  of  'PHMA,  or  Vjeeb^  they 
denied  it  to  them  all^  giving  it  only  to  the  Infinittvey  ^ 
we  have  shewn  already.  See  page  164.  See  also  Amman, 
in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.. 87.  Apollon.  de  Syntaxi^  L.  I.  c. 
8.  ,L.  III.  c.  81.  p.  279.  c.  32.  p.  296.  Theod.  Gaza  Gram. 
L.  IV. 

From  the  above  Doctrine  it  4>pears,  that  all  Verbs  Neuter 
are'2v)L(j3a/iara;  Verbs  Jctive  Jprova  fi  avfifiafuiTa. 
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tumety  \.  e.  tumidm  est^  is  tumid.  To  ex^ 
press  the  Energy  ia  these  instances,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  Inceptives. 

JFluctm  uti  prima  cospit  cum  albescere  Vento. 

Virg. 

'    Freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  Tumescere.  Virg. 

There  are  Verbs  also  to  be  found  which 
are  formed  out  of  Nouns.  So  that  as  in 
Abstract  Nouns  (such  as  Whiteness  from 
WhitCy  Goodness  from  Good)  as  also  in  the 
Infinitive  Modes  of  Verbs,  the  Attribuiivt 
is  converted  into  a  Substantive;  here  the 
Substantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted  into  ' 
an  Attributive.  Such  are  Kw^sn  from  Kucoify 
to  act  the  part  of  a  Dog,  or  be  a  Cynic ; 
^ikmmJ^SN  from  ^iXiTmog,  to  Philippize 
or  favour  Philip;  Syllaturire  from  Sylla, 
to  meditate  acting  the  same  part  as  Sylla 
did.  Thus  too  the  wise  and  virtuous  Em- 
peror,   by  way  of  counsel  to  himself— 
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opoL  (JLV\  dnoHXKroL^ijg^  beware  thou  beest  not 
becjesar'd  ;  as  though  he  said,  Beware^ 
that  by  being  Eni^eror^  thou  dost  not  dwindle 
into  A  MERE  CwESar/'^  In  like  manner 
one  of  our  own  witty  Poets, 

Sternhold  himself  he  Out-Sternholded. 

And  Jong  before  him  the  facetious  Fuller j 
spe^iking  of  one  Morgan^  a  sanguinary 
Bishop  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary^  says 
of  him,  that  he  out-tBonnbr^d  t^ven  Bon- 
ner himself.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  Species  of  At- 
tributes, called  Verbs  IN  THE  STRICT* 
BST  Sbnsb, 


;!*■■  «*  If  >i  I  in       ■■  I     I  .  I  I   ■  p  ■>  ■  ■<    m  "I  I' 'J  ■■   I    <     f  < 


<"  Man.  Aptaiun.  L.  VI.  §  SO. 
*  Church  Hist.  B.  VIII.  p.  %l. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Concerning  those  other  Attributives,  Parti- 
cipUs  and  Adjectives. 

The  nature  of  Verbs  being  understood, 
that  of  Participles  is  no  way  difficult. 
Every,  complete  Verb  is  expressive  of  an 
Attribute;  of  Time;  and  of  an  Assertion. 
Now  if  we  take  away  the  Assertion,  and 
thus  destroy  the  Verb,  there  will  remain  the 
Attribute  and  the  Time,  which  make  the 
essence  of  a  Participle,  Thus  take 
away  the  Assertion  from  the  Verb,  Fpoupsi^ 
Writeth,  and  there  remains  the  Participle, 
Tpoi(p(ay,  Writing,  which  ( without  the  ^rfs^cr- 
tion)  denotes  the  same  Attribute,  and  the 
same  Time.  After  the  same  manner,  by 
withdrawing  the  Assertion,  we  discover 
rypa>U$  in  "Eypa^^,    Fpi^^wv  in  T^OL^h 
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for  we  chuse  to  refer  to  the  Greeks  as  being 
of  all  languages  the  most  complete,  aii  well 
in  this  respect  as  in  others. 

And  so  much  for  Participles/*^ 


^^  The  Latins  are  defective  in  this  Article  of  Partici^es. 
Their  Active  Verbs,  ending  in  or  (commoidy  called  De- 
ponents), have  Active  Participles  of  all  Times  (such  as 
Lpquensy  Locutua,  Locuturus),  but  none  of  the  W^uim^ 
Their  Actives  ending  in  O,  have  Participles  of  the  Present 
and  Future  (such  as  Scribens  and  Scrtpturus  but  none  of 
the  Past.  On  the  contrary^  their  Passives  hdve  Participles 
of  the^Past  (such  asJScnptus)  but  none  of  the  Present  or 
Future,  unless  we  admit  sudi  as  Scribendus  and  Docendus 
for  Futures,  which  Grammarians  controvert.  The  want 
of  these  Participles  they  supply  by  a  Periphrasis — ^for 
yp&xpais  tihey  say  cum  scripsisset — for  ypaf^ofievog^  dum 
scribitur^  4*c.  In  English  yre  have  sometimes  recourse 
to  the  same  Periphrasis;  and  sometimes  we  avail  our- 
selves.of  the  same  Auisiliaxs  which  ferm  our  Modes  and 
.Tenses. .  ;    •    ■     :  '--''' 

The  English  Grammar  lays  down  a  good  rule  with  re- 
spect to  its  Participles  of  the  P^ast,  that  they  all  terminate 
ip  D>  T,  or  N.  This  Analogy  is  perhaps  liable  to  as  few 
Exceptions  as  any.  .  Considering  th^efore  how  little 
Analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in  our  Language,  it  seems 
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Tub  nature  ^f  Verbs  and  Pariiciplei 
being  understood^  that  of  Adjectiybs 
becomes  easy,  .  A  Verb  implies  (as  we 
have  said)  both  an  Attribute^  and  Time, 
and  an. Assertion ;  a  Participk  only  implies 
w[i  Attribute,  and  Time;  and  an  Adjec- 
tive only  implies  an  Attribute;  that  is  to 
say,  in  other  Words,  an  Adjective  has 
no  Assertion^  and  onljf  denotes  such  an  Attri- 
bute as  has  not  its  essence  either  in  Motion 
or  its  Privation.  Thus  in  general  the  At- 
tributes of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation 
(such  as  many  and  few,  great  and  Utile, 
black  and    white,  good    and    bad,  double 


wrong  to  annihilate  the  few  Traces  thai  may  be  fbnnd. 
It  wouH  be  well,  theiefoare^  if  all  writes  who  endeavoov 
^0  be  accurate,  would  be  careful'  to  avoid  a  cbrniptioB, 
IBit  present  so  prevalent^  of  saying,  it  was  wrote,  for,  it  was 
pnritten;  he  was  drove,  for,  ke  was  drweH;  I  Have 
0oent,  iotj  I  have  gone,  <S*e.  in  all  which  ingtinoea 
^  Verb  is  absurdly  used  to  supply  the.  proper  Parri* 
iciple,  withoiM;  any  neoestity  from  the. want  ofimdi 
.Woid.;  ■  -       •.  •^..-:v:.:  •  .  •.  -   .  .... 
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treble^  quadt'upie^  ^c.)  are  all  denoted  by 
Adjectives. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  some^ 
times  even  those  Attributes,  which  are 
wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  Motion^  as** 
same  an  assertion,  and  appear  as  Verbs. 
Of  snch  we  gave  instances  befone,  in  albeoi 
tumeo,  /o-ofco,  and  others.  These  however, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  Verbs,  are  but  few 
in  number,  and  may  be  called  if  thought 
proper.  Verbal  Adjecthes.  It  is  in  like 
manner,  that  Participles  insensibly  pass  too 
into  Adjectives.  Thus  docttis  in  Latitiy  and 
learned  in  English^  lose  their  power,  as 
Participles^  and  mean  a  Person  possessed 
of  an  habitual  Quality.  Thus  Vir  eloquenf 
means  not  a  man  now  speakings  but  a  man, 
who  possesses  the  habit  of  speakings  whether 
be  speak  or  no.  So  when  we  say  in  EngliA 
he  is  a  thinking  Man,  an  understanding 
Man,  we  mean  not  a  person,  whose  mind 
is  in  actual  Energy^  but  whose  mind  is  en* 
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riched  mth  tf  larger  portion  of  those  powers. 
It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  as  all  Attributives 
are  homogeneous,  that  at  times  the  several 
species  should  appear  to  interfere,  and  the 
difference  between  them  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Even  in  natural  species,  which 
are  congenial  and  of  kin,  the  specific  differ- 
ence is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  they  seem  to  run  into 
each  other. 

We  have  .  shewn  .  already  ^'^  in  the  In- 
stances of  4>iA/7r7r/i^f/v,  Syllaturirey  'AmKXi^ 
(TfltpcodwtJt/,  and  others,  how  Substantives  may 
be  transformed  into  Verbal  Attributives. 
We  shall  now  shew,  how  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  Adjectives.  When  we  say  the 
party  of  Vompey^  the  stile  of  Cicero^  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates^  in  these  cases  the 
party,  the  stile,  and  the  philosophy  spoken 


w 


Sup.  p*  182,  188. 
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of,  receive  a  stamp  and  character  from  the 
persons  whom  they  respect.     Those  per- 
sons therefore  perform  the  part  of  Attri- 
butes, that  is,  stamp  and  characterize  their 
respective    Subjects.      Hence    then    they 
actually  pass  into  Attributes,  and  assume, 
as  siich,  the  form  of  Adjectives.     And  thus 
it  is  we  say,  the  Pompeia/i  party,  the  Cicc" 
ronian  stile,  and  the  Socratic  philosophy. 
It  is  in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  of  Brass 
we  say  a  brazen  Trumpet ;  for  a  Crown  of 
Gold,  a  golden  Crown,  &c.     Even  Prono^ 
minal  Substantives  admit  the  like  mutation. 
Thus  instead  of  "saying,  the  Book  of  Me, 
of  Thee,  and  of  Him,  we  say.  My  Book, 
Thy  Book  aiid  His  Book ;  instead  of  say- 
ing, the  Country   of  Us,   of  You,  and  of 
Them,  we  say.  Our  Country,  Four  Country, 
and  Their  Country,  which   Words  may  be 
called  so  many  Pronominal  Adjectives. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  and  must 
needs  be  obvious  to  all,  that  Adjectives, 
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SIS  marking  Attributes^  can  have  no  s^x/"^ 
And  yet  their  having  terminations  conform- 
able to  the  sex,  number,  and  case  of  their 
Substantive^  seems  to  have  led  grammari* 
ans  into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging 
them  with  Nouns,  and  separating  them 
from  Verbs,  though  with  respect  to  these 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous;  with  re- 
spect to  the  others  quite  contrary.  They 
are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  Vwbs,  as 
both  sorts  denote  Attributes ;  they  are  he- 
terogeneous with  respect  to  Nouns,  as  never 
properly  denoting  StAstances.  But  of  this 
we  have  spoken  before.^^ 

The  Attributives  hitherto  treated,  that 
is  to  say,  Verbs,  Participlbs,  and  A]> 
f  e€TivES,  may  be  called  Att&ibutitbs 


i«) 


Sup.  p.  171. 


w  Sup.  C.  VI,  Note  ^).      «ce  also  C.  IH.  p.  «8. 
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OF  THE  FIRST  Order.    The    reasoD  of 
this  name  will  be  better  understood,  when 
we  have  more  fully  discussed  Attribu- 
tives OF  the  second  Order,  to  which 
we  now  proceed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.    XL 

Concerning  Attributives  of  the  second  Order. 

As  the  Attributives  hitherto  mentioned 
denote  the  Attributes  of  Substances^  so 
there  is  an  inferior  class  of  them,  which 
denote  the  Attributes  only  of  Attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind 
—when  we  say,  Cjpero  and  Pliny  were  both 
of  them  eloquent ;  Statius  and  Virgil  both 
of  them  wrote ;  in  these  instances  the  Attri- 
butives e/o^uenf  and  wrotCy  are  immediately 
referable  to  the  substantives,  Cicero^  Virgil, 
^c.  As  therefore  denoting  thle  Attri- 
butes of  Substances,  we  call  them  At- 
tributives OF  THE  FIRST  OrDER.  But 
when  we  say,  Tliny  was  moderately  eloquent, 
but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent;  Statius 
zprote  indifferently,   but  Virgil  ts^rote  admir^ 
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ahly ;  in  these  instances,  the  AttributiA'^es, 
Moderately^  Exceedingly^  Indifferently y  Ad- 
mirably ^  are  not  referable  to  Substantives, 
but  to  other  Attributives,  that  is,  to  the 
words,  Eloquent,  and  Wrote.  As  there- 
fore dexiO\Ang  Attributes  of  Attributes,  we 
call  them  Attributives  of  the  se- 
cond ORDER. 

GrammaK;Iams  have  given  them  the 
Name  of  'ETT/ppwiitttT^,  Advebbia,  Ad- 
verbs. And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word 
^VvtlMy  or,  Verb,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
Signijication,  as  including  not  only  Verbs 
properly  so  called,  but  also  Participles  and 
Adjectives  [an  usage,  which  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  best  authorities  ^^^'J  we  shall  find 


<«^  Thus  Aristotk  in  his  Treatise  de  Interpretationey  in- 
stances "AvOpurirog  as  a  Noun,  and  Acvicoc  as  a  Verb.  So 
Amnumius — Karar^o  rh  arifioivofievov,  to  filv  KAAOS  j^ 
AIKAIOS  i^  &<ra  rocai/ra— 'PHMATA  Xlyca^  i^  Sk 
'QNOMATA.    According  to  this  Sign^kation  (that  is  of 
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the  name,  EmppyifMy  or  Adverb,  to  be 
a  very  just  appellation,  as  denoting  a 
Part  of  Speech,  the  natural  Ap- 
pendage OF  Verbs.  So  great  is  this 
dependence  in  Grammatical  Syntax,  that 
an  Adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  it* 
Verby  than  a  Verb  can  subsist  without  its 
Substantive.  It  is  the  same  here  as  in  cer- 
tain natural  Subjects.  Every  Colour  for 
its  existence  as  much  requires  a  Superfi- 
cies^ as  the  Superficies  for  its  existence  re- 
quires a  solid  body/*^ 


denoting  the  Attributes  of  Substance  and  the  Predicate  in 
Propositions)  theworda^  Faib,  Jitst,  itnd  the  ISce^  art 
calkd  Vebbs,  and  not  Nouks.  Jlffi.  in  libr.  de  Inicrp. 
p.  37.  b.  Arist.  de  Inter  p.  L.  I.  c.  i.  See  also  of  this 
Treatise,  c.  6.  Note  <•>  p.  87. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  the  Partici^. 
Nam  Farticipium  connumerantes  VerbiSf  Paeticipiale 
VtaftBUM  Mcoftanl  t>rf  Casuale.   Priscian.  L,I.  p.  674. 

^^  This  notion  of  ranging  the  Adverb  under  the  same 
Gtnne  with  the  Verb  (by  cdKng  them  both  Attributives) 
^^  ^f  t^plaining  it  to  he  the  Verb's  Epithet  or  Adfectite 
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Among  the  Attributes  of  Substance  are 
reckoned  Quantities,  and  Qualities.  Thus 
we  say,  a  white  Garment^  a  high  Mountain. 
Now  some  of  these  Quantities  and  Quali'^ 
ties  are  capable  of  Intension,  and  Remis* 
sion.  Thus  we  say,  a  Garment,  exceed- 
ingly white;  a  Mountain  tolerably 
high^  or  MODERATELY  high.     It  is  plain 


(by  calling  it  the  A  ttributiye  of  an  Attributive)  is  conform^ 
able  to  the  best  authorities.  Theodore  Gaza  defines  an  Ad- 
verb, as  follows — fiipog  \6ys  oTrrwrov,  Kara  prijjLOTog 
\ey6fAivov,  fj  iTTiXcycJ/LCCvov  pfifiari,  i^  olov  iirlOirov 
pflfioTog,  A  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  Casesy  predicated 
of  a  Verb,  or  subjoined  to  ity  and  being  as  it  were  the 
VerVs  Adjective.  L.  IV.  (where  by  the  way  we  may 
observe,  how  properly  the  Adverb  is  made  an  Aptote,  since 
its  prindpal  sometimes  has  cases,  as  in  Valdi  Sapiens ; 
sometimes  has  none^  as  in  Vald^  amat.)  Prisctan's  defi- 
nition of  an  Adverb  is  as  follows — Advehbium  est  pars 
mratumis  indedmabUis^  mfus  significatio  Verbis  adjicitur. 
Hoc  enim  perfidt  Adverbium  Verbis  additum^  qmd  adjec- 
tiva  nomina  appeUativis  nominibus  adjuncta;  ut  prudens 
homo;  prudenter  egit;  felix  Vir ;  feliciter  mt?tY.  L.  XV. 
p.  1003.  And  before,  speakmg  of  the  Stoics^  he  says 
— Etiam  Advebbia  Nominibus  vel  Verbis  connume- 
RABANT,  et  quasi  adjectiva  Verboeum  nominabant. 
L.  T.  p.  6T4.  See  also  ApoU.  de  Synt.  L.  I.  c.  8.  s/ubfin. 
O  2 
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therefore  that  Intension  and  Remission  are 
among  the  Attributes  of  such.  Attributes. 
Hence  then  one  copious  Source  of  secon- 
dary Attributives,  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
these  two,  that  is.  Intension^  and  Remitsien. 
The  Greeks  have  their  .:^otU|t-ta^w$,  ftaA/^*, 
tcJiivv,  m(;x ;  the  Latins^  their  «aWe\  vehe- 
menter,  maximi,  satis,  mediocrittr ;  the 
English,  their  greatly,  vastly,^  extremely, 
sufficiently,  moderately,  tqlerably,  indiffier- 
pntly,  &c. 

Farther  than  this,  where  there  are 
different  Intensions  of  the  same  Attribute, 
they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus  if 
the  Garment  A  be  exceedingly  FF^efe, 
and  the  Garment  B  be  moderately 
White,  we  may  say,  fAe  Garment  A  is 
more  white  than  the  Garment  B. 

In  these  instances  the  Adverb  More 
not  only  denotes  Intension,  but  reZaf«t;e 
Intension.     Nay, .  we  stop  not  here.     We 
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not  only  denote  Intension  merely  r^la4ive^ 
but  relative  Intension^  than  which  there  is 
none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  say  the 
Mountain  A  2>more  high  than  the  Moun-- 
tain  By  but  that  it  is  the  most  high  of  all 
Mountains.  Even  Verbs^  properly  so  called^ 
as  they  admit  simple  Intensions, '  so  they 
admit  also  these  comparative  ones.     Thus 

in   the    following    Example- Fame    he 

LOVETH  MORE  than  Richesy  but^  Virtue  of 
all  things   he  loveth  most — the  Words 
MORE  and  MOST  denote  the  different  com- 
parative Intensions  of  the  Verbal  Attribu- 
tive, Loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  Comparison, 
and  (5f  its  different  Degrees;  which  can- 
not well  be  more  than  the  two  Species 
above  mentioned,  one  to  denote  Simple 
EwcesSy  and  one  to  denote  Superlative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  these,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce 
infinite^  which  is  absurd.     For  why  stop 
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at  a  limited  Number,  when  in  all  subjects, 
susceptible  of  Intension,  the  intermediate 
Excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  There 
are  infinite  degrees  of  more  White,  be- 
tween ihe  Jirst  Simple  White  j  ^mi  the  Su- 
perlativey  Whitest ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  more  Great,  more  Strong,  more  Minute, 
^c.  The  Doctrine  of  Grammarians  about 
three  such  Degrees,  which  they  call  the 
Positive,  the  Comparative,  and  the  Super- 
lative, must  needs  be  absurd;  both  because 
in  their  Positive  there  isf  no  Comparison 
at  all,  and  because  their  Superlative  is  a 
Comparative,  as  much  as  their  Comparative 
itself.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be 
found  every  where.  Socrates  was  the  most 
WISE  of  all  the  Athenians — Honker  was  the 
MOST  SUBLIME  of  all  Poets — 

— Cadit  et  Riphem,  JustissImus  unus 
Quifuit  in  Teucris-^  Virg. 

f  Qui  (sell.  Gradus  Positivis)  qtumiam  per/ectua  est,  a 
quibusdam  in  numero  Graduum  mm  cfmputatur,  Con- 
scntii  Ars  apud  Putsch,  p.  2092. 
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It  must  be  confessed  these  Comparatives, 
as  well  the  simple  as  the  superlative^  seem 
sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative  Na- 
ture, and  onlj  retain  their  intensive.  Thus 
in  the  Degree,  denoting  simple  Excess, 

Tristior,  et  lacrumis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes.    Virg. 
Rusticior  paulo  est—  Hor, 

Ik  the  Superlative  this  is  more  usual. 
Vir  docHssimuSj  Vir  fartissimus^  a  most  leam^ 
ed  Manj  a  most  brave  Man^ — that  is  to  say, 
Bot  the  bravest  and  most  learned  Man  that 
ever  existed,  but  a  man  possessing  those 
Qualities  in  an  eminent  Degree. 

The  Authors  of  Language  have  con« 
trived  a  method  to  retrench  these  Compa- 
rative Adverbs,  by  expressing  their  force  in 
the  Primary  Attributive.  Thus  instead  of 
More  fair  J  they  say  Fairer  ;  instead  of 
Most  fair,  Fairest,  and  the  same  holds 
true  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  This 
practice  however  has  reached  no  farther 
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than  to  ^djectwes^  or  at  least  to  Participles j 
sharing  the  nature  of  Adjectives.  Verbs 
perhaps  were  thought  too  much  diversified 
already,  to  admit  more  Variations  without 
perplexity. 

As  there  are  some  Attributives,  which 
admit  of  Comparison,  so  there  are  others, 
which  admit  of  none.  Such  for  example 
are  those,  which  denote  that  Quality  of 
Bodies  arising  from  their  Figure ;  as  when 
we  say,  a  Circular  Table,  a  Quadrangular 
Court,  a  Conical  Piece  of  Metal,  ^c.  The 
reason  is,  that  a  million  of  things,  partici- 
pating the  same  Figure,  participate  it  equal- 
ly^ if  they  participate  it  at  all.  To  say  there- 
fore that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadran- 
gular, A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  than 
B,  is  absurd.  The  same  holds  true  in  all 
Attributives,  denoting  definite  Quantities, 
whether  contintums  or  discrete,  whether  ab- 
solute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two  foot  Hu\e 
A  cannot  be  more  a  two  foot  JR^ule,  than  any 
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other  of  the  same  length.  Twenty  Lions 
cannot  be  more  twenty ^  than  twenty  Flies. 
If  A  and  B  be  both  triple^  or  quadruple  to 
C,  they  cannot  be  more  triple^  or  m^ore  qua- 
druple^ one  than  the  other.  The  reason  of 
all  this  is,  there  can  bewo  Comparison  with- 
out Intension  and  "Remission ;  there  can  be 
no  Intension  and  Remission  in  things  a/- 
ways  definite;  and  such  are  the  Attribu- 
tives, which  we  have  last  mentioned. . 

In  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the  cause, 
why  no  Substantive  is  susceptible  of  these 
Comparative  degrees.  A  Mountain  cannot 
be  said  MORE*  TO  Be,  or  to  Exist,  than 
a  Mole-^hill,  but  the  More  and  Less  must  be 
sought  for  in  their  quantities.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  refer  many  Individuals 
to  one  Species,  the  Lion  A  cannot  be 
called  more  a  Lion,  than  the  Lion  B,  but 
if  more  any  thing,  he  is  more  fierce^  more 
speedy  9  or  exceeding  in  some  such  Attribute. 
So  again,  in  referring  many  Species  to  one 
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Genus,  a  Crocodile  is  not  more  an  Ani^ 
mal,  than  a  Lizard ;  nor  a  Tiger,  more  than 
a  Cat,  but  if  any  thing,  they  are  rmrt 
bulky^  more  strangy  &c.  the  Excess,  as 
before,  being  derived  from  their  Attri- 
butes. So  true  is  that  saying  of  the  acute 
Stagirite — that  Substance  i$  not  suscep^ 
tible  of  More  and  Less/^  But  this  by 
way  of  digression,"  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  Adverbs. 

Of  the  Adverbs,  or  secondary  Attribu- 
tives akeady  mentioned,  these  denoting 
Intension  or  Remission  may  be  called  Ad- 
verbs ofQuantittf  contmuous;  Once^  Twiccy 
ThricCf  are  Adverbs  of  Quantity  discrete ; 
More  and  Mast^  Less  and  Leasts  to  which 
may  be  added  Equalhfy  Proportionally ^  ^c. 

^*^  8K  av  iwidixoiTO  'i  sata  rb  /laXXov  j^  rh  ffrrov, 
Categor.cB.  See  also  Sanctius^  L.  I.  c.  11.  L.  II. 
c  10, 11.  where  the  subject  of  Comparatives  is  treated 
in  a  very  masterly  and  philosophical  manner.  See  also 
Priadan^  p.  698.  Derivantur  igitur  Comparativa  a  JVb- 
minibua  Adjectivis,  &c. 
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are  Adverbs  o£  Relation.  There  are  others 
of  Quality^  as  when  we^  say,  Honestly 
industrious^  Prudently  hrave^  ^f^^y  fought 
BRAVELY,  he  painted  finely,  a  Portico 
formed  Circularly,  a  Plain  cut  Trian- 
gularly, ^c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe, 
how  the  same  thing,  participating  the 
same  Essence,  assumes  different  gramma- 
tical Forms  from  its  different  relations. 
For  example,  suppose  it  should  be  asked, 
how  diffa*  Honesty  Honestly^  and  Honesty. 
The  Answer  is,  they  are  in  Essence  the 
same,  but  they  differ,  in  as  much  as  Ho- 
nest  is  the  Attributive  of  a  Substantive; 
Honestly y  of  a  Verb;  and  Honesty ^  being 
divested  of  these  its  attributive  Relations, 
assumes  the  Power  of  a  Substantive^  so  as 
to  stand  by  itself. 

The  Adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
common,  to  Verbs  of  every  Species;   but 
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there  are  some,  which  are  peculiar  to  Verbs 
properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  to  such  as 
denote  Motion  or  Energy,  with  their  Pri- 
vations. All  Motion  and  Rjsst  imply 
Time  and  Place,  as  a  kind  of  necessary 
Coincidents.  Hence,  tten,  if  we  would 
express  the  Flace  or  Time  of  either,  we 
must  needs  have  recourse  to  the  proper 

Adverbs ;  of  Place,  as  when  we  say,  he 

« 

stodd^  TH  E  RE  ;  he  went  h  e  nce  ;  Ae  travelled 
PAR,  ^c.   of  Time,   as  when  we  say^   he 
stood  THEN ;    he  z^ent   afterward ;   he 
travelled  formerly,    ^c.      Should  it  be 
asked— ^ — why    Adverbs    of   Time,    when 
Verbs  have  Tenses?  The  Answer  is,  thou^ 
Tenses   may  be   sufl&cient  to   denote  Hie 
greater  Distinctions  df  Time,  yet,  to  de- 
note them  all  by  Tenses  would  be  a  per- 
plexity without  end.     What  a  variety  of 
Forms,  to  denote  Yesterday,  To-day,  To- 
morrow.  Formerly,  Lately,  Just  now.  Now, 
Immediately,   Presently,   Soon,    Hereafter, 
&c.     It  was  this  then  that  made  the  Ttm- 
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poral  Adverbs  necessary;  over,  and  above 
the  Tenses. 


To  the  Adverbs  just  mentioned  may  be 
added  those  which  denote  the  Intensions 
and  Remissions  peculiar  to  Motion,  such,  as 
speedily,  hastily^,  swiftly,  slowly,  &c..bs  al«o 
Adverbs  of  Place,  made  out  of  Prepositions, 
such  as  avco  and  xdtTCo  from  olvx  and  kxtol^ 
in  English  upward  and  dotmiward,  from 
up  aind  down.  In  some  instances  the  Pre- 
position suffers  no :  change,  but  becomes 
an  Adverb  by  nothing  more  than  its  Ap- 
plication, as  when  we  say,  circa  equitat, 
he  rides  about;  prope  cecidit,  he  was 
HIE aA  falling ;  Verum  ne  post  conferas 
eulpam  in  me.  But  do  not  after  lay  the 
blame  on  meJ^^ 


^^Sosip.  Chdruii  Imt.  Gram.  p.  ITO.     Termt.  Eun. 
Act.  IL  Sc.  3. 
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There  are  likewise  Adverbs  of  Interro* 
gatiouj  such  as  JVhere^  Whence^  Whither^ 
How ;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable, 
that  when  they  lose  their  Interrogative 
power,  they  assume  that  of  a  Relative^  so 
83  even  to  represent  the  Relative  or  Sub* 
junctive  Pronoun.    Thus  Ovid 

Et  Seges  esty  ubi  Trqjafuit — 
translated  in  our  old  English  Ballad, 

And  Com  doth  grow,  where  Trojf  town  stood. 

That  is  to  say,  Seges  est  in  eo  locoj  in  quo 
^c.  Corn  groTODtth  in  that  place ^  in  which 
4*€.  the  power  of  the  Relative^  being  im- 
plied in  the  Adverb.    Thus  Terence^ 

Hujusmodi  mihi  res  semper  comminiscere^ 
Ubi  me  excarrmjiccs—        Heaut.  IV.  6. 

where  ubi  relates  to  m,  and  stands  for 
quibus  rebus. 
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It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  Relative 
Pronoun  upan  occasion  becomes  an  Inter- 
rogative^  at  least,  in  Latin  and  English. 
Thus  Horace,  - 

QuEM  Virum  aut  Heroa  lyrd^  vel  acri 
Tibid  sumes  celebrare^  Clio  ? 

So  Milton, 

W^o  first  sedac'dthem  to  that  foul  rev0lt? 

The  reasoa  of  all  this  is  ais  follows. 
The  Prommn  and  Adverbs  here  mentioned 
aa^e  all  alike^  in  their  oiigtiml  eharacter. 
Relatives.  Even  when  they  become 
Interrogatives,  they  lose  not  this  character, 
but  are  still  Relatives,  as  much  as  ever. 
The  difference  is»  that  mthout  an  Interro- 
gation, they  have  reference  to  a  Subject 
which  is  aniecedeni,  di^inite  and  known; 
with  an  InterrogatiaUj  to  a  Subject  which 
IS  sidfBequent,  indefinite,  and  unknownrBnd 
wkich  it  is  expected  that  the  Anmer  should 
expittss  and  ascertain, 

Wh  o  first  seduced  them  ? — 
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The  verj 'Question  itself  supposes  a  Se- 
ducer, to  which  though  unknown^  the  Pro- 
noun, Who,  has  a  reference. 

TK  infernal  Serpent 

Here  in  the  Answer  we  have  the  Subject^ 
which  was  indefinite^  ascertained;  so  that 
the  Who  in  the  Interrogation  is  (we  see) 
as  much  a  RelativcyM  if  it  had  been  said 
originally,  without  any  interrogation  at  all. 
It  was  the  Infernal  Serfent y  wno  frst 
seduced  them. 

And  thus  is  it  that  Interrogatives  and 
jBe/a^it;e5  mutually  pass  into  each  other. 

And  so  much  for  Adverbs,  peculiar  to 
Verbs  properly  so  called.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  those  which'  are  common  to  all 
Attributives.  We  have  likewise  attempted 
to  explain  their  general  Nature^  wWch  we 
have  found  to  consist  in  being  the  Attri-- 
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hutes  of  Attributes.  There  remains  only  to 
add ,  that  Adverbs  may  be  derived  from 
almost  every  pqrt  of  Speech ;  from  Pre- 
positions, as  when  from  After  we  derive 
Afterwards  —  from  Pa  rt  i  c  ipl  fes,  and 
through  these  from  Verbs^  as  when  from 
Know  we  derive  Knowing,  and  thence 
Knowingly ;  from  Scio  Sciens,  and  thence 
Scienter— ^from  Adjectives,  as  when  from 
Virtuous  and  Viciqus,  we  derive  Virtu- 
ously and  Viciously-— from  Substantives 
as  when  from  Tli^mog^  an  4p^^  we  derive 
Tli^msm  (iKsTtSN^  to  look  Apishly  :  from 
Aecov,  a  Lion,  Aeovloo^Sig^  Leoninely^— nay 
even  from  Proper  Names,  as  when  from 
Socrates  and  Demosthenes,  we  derive  Socra-- 
tically  and  Demosthenically.  It  was  Socron 
tically  reasoned,  we  say ;  it  was  Demosthe- 
nically spoken.*  Of  the  same  sort  are 
many  others,  cited  by  the  old  Gramma- 

*  Aristotle  has  Ki/KXo7rtic«5c  Cydopkalbf^  from  Ki;KA<i>;^ 
a  Cyclops.     Eth.  Nic.  X.  9. 
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lians,  such  as  Catiliniter  from  Caiilinay 
Sisenniter  from  Sisennaj  Tulliani  from 
Tullius,  Sec/'' 

Nor  are  they  thus  extensive  only  in  De- 
rvoation^  but  in  Signification  also.  Theodore . 
Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us,^  that 
Adverbs  may  be  found  in  every  one  of 
the  Predicaments,  and  that  the  readiest 
way  to  reduce  their  Infinitude,  was  to  refer 
them  by  classes  to  those  ten  universal 
Genera.  The  Stoics  too  called  the  Ad- 
VEHB  by  the  name  of  Tlxvhsjilyig^  and 
that  from  a  view  to  the  same  multiform 
Nature.  Omnia  in  se  capit  quasi  collata 
per  satiramy  concessd  sibi  rerum  varid  potes- 
tate.     It  is  thus  that  Sosipater  explains  the 


<♦>  See  Prise.  L.  XV.  p.  1022.  Sos.  Charts.  161, 
Edit.  Putschu. 

^ — ^ih  Sfj  1^  afiBtvov  ccrwc  Slica  ifxiijv  iiripprifioTtDv  yivti 
dlorOai  ii^lva,  8<xtav,  iro^bv,  woirovf  7rp6^  n,  k»  r.  X.  Giain. 
Introd.  L.  II. 
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Word/'^  from  whose  authority  we  know  it 
to  be  Stoical.     But  of  this  enough? 

And  now  having  finished  those  princi- 
pal Parts  of  Speech,  the  Substantive 
and  the  Attributive,  which  are  signi- 
ficant WHEN  ALONE,  we  procccd  to 
those  auxiliary  pAkts,  which  are  only 
significant  when  associated.  But 
as  these  make  the  ♦Subject  of  a  Book  by 
themselves,  we  here  conclude  the  first  Book 
of  this  Treatise. 

<'>  Sanp.  Char.  p.  176.  Edit  Putaehii. 


F    2 
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OR         ^ 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 

CONCERNING 

UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK  IL 

CHAP-  I. 

Concerning  Definitives. 

l^HAT  remains  of  our  Work,  is  a  matter 
of  less  difficulty,  it  being  the  same  here,  as 
in  some  Historical  Picture ;  when  the  prin- 
cipal Figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  easy 
labour  to  design  the  Test. 

Definitives,  the  Subject  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter,  are  commonly  called  by 
Grammarians,  Articles,  ART  I  cuLi  Ap^pa 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  either  those  pro- 
perltf  and  strictly  so  called^  or  else  the  Tro- 
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nominal  ArticleSy  such  as  This^  Thatj  Any 

We  shall  first  treat  of  those  Articles 
more  strictly  $o  denominated^  the  reason 
and  use  of  which  may  be  explained,  as 
follows. 

The  visible  and  individual  Substances 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous, 
than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular 
Name.  To  supply  this  defect,  when  any 
Individual  occurs,  which  either  wants  a 
proper  Name,  or  whose  proper  Name  is 
not  known,  we  ascertain  it,  as  well  as  we 
can,  by  referring  it  to  its  Species ;  or,  if 
the  Species  be  unknown,  then  at  least  to 
some  Genus.  For  example — a  certain 
Object  occurs,  with  a  head  an<i  limbs,  and 
appearing  to  possess  the  powers  of  Self- 
motion  and  Sensation.  If  we  know  it  not 
as  an  Individual,  ^we  refer  it  to  its  proper 
Species,  and  call  it  Dog^  or  Horsey  or  Lion 
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or  the  like.     If  none  of  these  Names  fit, 
we  go  to  the  Genus  and  call  it,  Animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  Thing, 
at  which  we  are  looking,  is  neither  a  Spe* 
cies,  nor  a  Genus.  What  is  it  then  ?  An 
^Individual. — Of  what  kind  ?  Knot^n  or 
unknown  ?  Seen  now  for  the  Jirst  time  or 
seen  before,  and  now  remembered? — It  is 
here  we  shall  discover  the  use  of  the  two 
Articles  (A)  and  (The.)  (A)  respects  our 
primary  Perception,  and  denotes  Individu- 
als as  unknown ;  (The)  respects  onx second-, 
ary  Perception  and  denotes  individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example.  I  see 
an  object  pass  by,  which  I  never  saw  till  now. 
What  do  I  say  ? — There  goes  a  Beggar  with 
Along  Beard.  The  Man  departs,  and  re- 
turns a  week  after.  What  do  I  say  then  ? 
— There  goes  the  Beggar  with  the  long 
Beard.  The  Article  only  is  changed,  the 
rest  remains  un-altered. 
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Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently 
minute  Change-  The  Individual,  once 
vague,  is  now  recognized  as  something 
known,  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  latter  Article,  which  tacitly  insinuates 
a  kind  oi previous  acquaintance,  by  refer- 
ring the  present  Perception  to  a  like  Per- 
ception already  past/"*^ 

The  Truth  is,  the  Articles  (A)  and 
(The)  are  both  of  them  Definitives,  as 
they  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  Genera 
and  Species,  by  reducing  them  for  the  most 
part  to  denote  Individuals.  The  differ- 
ence however  between  them  is  this;  the 
Article  (A)  leaves  the  Individual  itself 
unascertained,' -wheredi^  the  Article  (The) 
ascertains  the  Individual  also,  and  is  for 
that  reason  the  more  accurate  Definitive  of 
the  two. 

^-5  See  B.  L  c.  5.  p.  63. 64. 
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It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner,  in  which  the  Article  (A)  defines, 
that  the  Greeks  have  no  Article  corres- 
pondent to  it,  but  supply  its  place,  by  a 
negation  of  their  Article  ^O.  ^O  avdpco- 
TTcg  €7rs(TS\f^  The  manfeU — oiv^pomog  eTtsca^, 
A  Man  fell^  without  anything  prefixed, 
but  only  the  Article  withdrawn/*^  Even 
in  English^  where  the  Article  (A)  cannot 
be  used,  as  in  plurals,  its  force  is  exprest 


^*^  la  yap,  aopi^wSwc  vare  vo^jucva,  ri  t5  apOps  irapa- 
Bemq  into  bpiofiov  t5  irpoaums  fiyci.  Those  things^  which 
are  at  times  understood  indefinitely^  the  addition  of  the 
Article  makes  to  be  definite  as  to  their  Person.  Apoll.  L. 
IV.  c  I.  See  of  the  same  author,  L.  I.  c.  6,  S6.  Voca 
(to  ^ApOpov  sc.)  8'  avavoXrimv  Trpoeyvaxr/iiva  rs  iv  ry 
rntvraKer  olov  cl  filv  Xiyoi  rig,  ANOPQIIOS  HKE, 
oSijXov  rtva  avOpuytrov  Xiyei.  tl  8l  O  ANOPQIIOS,  S^Xov, 
wpoEyvwa/iivov  yap  Ti,va  avOpiamov  Xlyae.  T5ro  Se  airb 
/3 Aovrai  1^  ol  ^affKOvrec  t  apOpov  (nj/uavrticov  wpwrrig 
yvwtnwg  i^  deuripag.  The  Article  causes  a  Review  znthin 
the  Mind  of  something  known  before  the  texture  of  the 
Discourse.  Thus  if  any  one  says  ''AvOpwnog  ^icc,  Man 
CAME  (which  is  the  same  as  when  we  say  in  English  a  man 
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by  the  same  Negation.  Those  are  the 
Metif^  means  those  are  individuals,  of  which 
we  possess  some  previous  Knowledge. 
Those  are  Men^  the  Article  apart,  means  no 
more  than  that  they  are  so  many  vague 
and  uncertain  Individuals,  just  as  the 
Phrase,  A  Man^  in  the  singular,  implies 
one  of  the  same  number. 

But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  Article 
correspondent  to  the  Article  (A),  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related,  than 
their  ^0,  to  the  Article  The.  *0  [ioLaiXsvq, 
The  King;  TO  Bwpov,  The  Gift,  ^c.  Nor 
is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  ex- 


came)  it  is  not  evident^  of  whom  he  ^aks  But  if  he  says 
6  ivOpwnog  JtKB  The  man  came,  then  it  is  evident;  for 
ke  qteaks  of  seme  Person  known  before.  And  this  is  what 
those  mean,  who  say  that  the  Jrtiele  is  expressive  of  the 
First  and  Second  Knowledge  together.  Theod.  Gaza. 
L.  IV, 
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amples,  but  by  the  Attributes  of  the  Greek 
Article,  as  they  are  described  by  ApoU 
lonius,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  acute 
of  the  old  Grammarians,  now  reriiaip'- 
ing. 

iho\f  cip^pocfif  h  oLvoUpopx^  VI  i(^i wpomTeiXsyfjLS\f^ 

wpocm^  ziSOLpaqXTiw. — Now  the  peculiar 
'  Attribute  of  the  Article  as  we  have  shotsm 
elsewhere  J  is  that  ReferencCj  which  implies 
some  certain  Person  already  mentioned.  Again 
Ov  yoLp  Ivjfys  TOL  ovofMTd  i^  xvtScfj  oLvx(popxv 
TFOLpi^crrj^  61  fJLVi  <nj(jL7rxpxKoiSoiB\f  TO  oip^pcN^  « 

iioLiperog  i<;{\f  h  A:M(popoi.  For  Nouns  of  them- 
selves imply  not  Reference^  unless  they  take 
to  them  the  Article^  whose  peculiar  Character 
is  Reference.  Again — To  oip^pO)f  wpov<psqSiaoL)f 
yvw/v  hfXoi — The  Article  indicates  a  pre-- 
established  acquaintance/'^ 


fO 


JpolL  de  Synt.  L.  I.  c.  6,  7.     His  account  of  Re- 
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His  reasoning  upon  Proper  Names  is 
worth  remarking.  Proper  Names  (he  tells 
us)  often  fall  into  Homonymie^  that  is,  dif- 
ferent Persons  often  go  by  the  same  Name. 
To  solve  this  ambiguity,  we  have  recourse 
to  Adjectives  or  Epithet s*  For  example 
— there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore 
the  name  of  Ajas.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reason,  that  Menestheus  uses  Epi- 
thets, when  this  intent  was  to  distinguish 
the  one  of  them  from  the  other. 

Horn. 

If  both  Ajaxes  (say^  he)  cannot  be  sparedy 

at  least  alone 

Let  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  come. 

Apollonius  proceeds Even  Epithets 


FEBEKCE  is  as  follows — ^iSttofia  ava^Opac  npOKaTHXey- 
idvH  irpo'ffwws  Savripa  y vwaic*     l*^^  peculiar  character  of 
Reference  is   the  second  or  repeated  Knowledge  of  smite 
,  Person  already  mefUioned,  L.  II.  c.  S, 
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themselves  are  diflFused  through  various 
Subjects,  in  as  much  as  the  same  Ad- 
jective may  be  referred  to  many  Substan- 
tives. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  both  Parts 
of  Speech  equally  definite,  that  is  to  say 
the  Adjective  as  well  as  the  Substantive, 
the  Adjective  itself  assumes  an  Article  be- 
fore it,  that  it  may  indicate  a  Reference  to 
some  single  Person  only^  ^mc^im  OLvoUpopx^ 
according  to  the  Authpr's  own  Phrase. 
And  thus  it  is  we  say,  Tpti^wv  6  FpumJiATi' 
Mq^Trypho  the  Grammarian;  AttoK^o^o^ 
poq  0  KvfmoLiog^  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenean, 
^c.  The  Author's  Conclusion  of  this 
Section  is  worth  remarking.  As0/r(ag  oipOL 
kolI  xoltol  to  Toi^ov  VI  wpoa^scfg  iqi  riS  cip^p^^ 
awihoil^^ax  to  ^itAsrim  rS  xup/co  ovofMTi — 
It  is  with  reason  therefore  that  the  Article 
is  here  also  added j  as  it  brings  the  Adjec^ 
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tive  to  an  Individuality ^  as  precise  as  the 
proper  NameJ^^ 

We  may  carry  this  reasoning  farther, 
and  shew,  how  by  help  of  the  Article  even 
common  Appellatives  come  to  have  the 
force  of  proper  Names^  and  that  una^ist* 
ed  by  epithets  of  any  kind.  Among  the 
Athenians  nAo/ov  meant  Ship;  Ey^SM^ 
Eleven ;  and  ''AvdpcoTro?,  Man.  Yet  add 
but  the  Article,  and  To  TlXcTcv^  the  Ship 
meant  that  particular  Ship^  which  they  sent 
annually  to  Delos  ;  O/  ''EyhsHOLy  the  ele- 
ven, meant  certain  officers  of  Justice;  and 
^O  AiA^wng^  the  man,  meant  their  pub^ 
lie  Eatecutimer.  So  in  English^  City 
is  a  Name  ccNEnmon  to  -many  places; 
and  Speaker^  a  name  common  to  many 


^^^  See  ApM.  L.  I.  c  12.  where  by  loistoke  Mmt^kiHa  i» 
put  for  Menestheus. 
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» 

Men.  Yet  if  we  prefix  the  Article,  the 
City  means  our  Metropolis ;  and  the 
Speaker,  a  high  Officer  in  the  British 
Paicriian^ient. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  transition, 
that  the  Article,  from  denoting  Reference, 
comes  to  denote  Eminence  also;  that  is  to 
say,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acquain- 
tance,  to  presume  a  kind  of  general  and 
universal  Notoriety.  Thus  among  the 
Greeks  'O  UotviTViq^  the  poet,  meant  Ho^ 
"  mer  f^  and  ^O  STflty£/p/TK5,  the  stagirite 
meant  ^n5/o^/e ;  not  that  there  were  not 
many  Poets,  beside  Homer ;  and  many 
Stagirites,    beside    Aristotle;     but     none 


^'-'  There  «re  so  few  exceptigns  to  this  Observation,  that 
we  may  fairly  admit  it  to  be  generally  true.  Yet  Aristotle 
twice  denotes  Euripides  by  the  Phrase  6  irocijTric,  once  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  Book  of  his  Ntchomachian  Ethics 
and  again  in  his  Physics,  L.  II.  S.  PMto  also  in  his^ 
tenth  Book  of  Laws  (p.  901.  Edit,  SerrT)  denotes -Hewoi 
after  the  same  manner. 
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equally  illustrious  for  their  Poetry  and 
Philosophy. 

It  is  on  a,  like  principle  that  Aristotle 
tells  us,  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
to  assert — shoLi  rvjv  ifhm  OLyoL^O)f^  or,  TO 
dyoL^ov — that,  Pleasure  is  a  Good,  or  The 
Good.  The  first  only  makes  it  a  common 
Object  of  Desire^  upon  a  level  with  many 
others, .  which  daily  raise  our  wishes  ;  the 
last  supposes  it  that  supreme  and  sovereign 
Goody  the  ultimate  Scope  of  all  our  Actions 
and  Endeavours.^'' 

But  to  pursue  our  Subject.  It  has  been 
said  already  that  the  Article  has  no  mean- 
ing, but  when  associated  to  some  other 
word. — ^To  what  words  then  may  it  be  as- 
sociated!^— ^To  such  as  require  defining  for 


if) 


Analyt  Prior.  L.  I-  c.  40. 
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it  is  by  nature  a  Definitive. — And  ,  what 
Words  are  these  ? — Not  those  which  already 
are  as  definite^  as  may  be.  Nor  yet  those, 
whichj  being  indefinite^  cannot  properly  be 
made  otherwise.  It  remains  then  they 
must  be  those^  which  though  indefinite^  are 
yet  capable^  through  the  Article^  of  becom- 
ing definite. 

Upon  these  Principles  we  see  the  rea- 
son, why  it  is  absurd  to  say,  O  EFQ,  The 
I,  or  O  21/ The  Thou,  because  nothing 
<!an  make  those  Pronouns  more  definite^ 
than  they  are/-^^  The  same  may  be  asserted 


^^^  Apollonius  makes  it  part  of  the  Pionoun\(  Definiium, 
to  refuse  co-alescence  with  the  Article.  "Efceevo  Iv  'Avrcu- 
Wfxld,  TO  fiera  Scf^cwc  V  aua^njpac  avrovo/x(il^o/x€vov,  '<^  i 
irvvsti  TO  apOpov.  Thai  therefore  is  a  Pronoun^  which 
with  Indication  or  Reference  is  put  for  a  Noun^  and  with 

•wklCH    THE    AbTICLE    DOTH    NOt    ASSOCIATE.    L.    II. 

c.  5.  So  Gaza^  speaking  of  Pronouns— ITavrfj  St — sk 
iTTiSixovrai  apOpov*  L.  IV.  Priscian  says  the  same. 
Jure  igitur  apud  Gracos  prima  et  secunda  j)ersona  pro^ 
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of  Proper  Names,  and  though  the  Gr€ek$ 
say  &  ScojcpfltTH^,  H  AOLv^im^^  and  the  like, 
yet  the  Article  is  a  mere  Pleonasm,  unle» 
perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish  Sexes.  By 
the  same  rule  we  cannot  say  in  Gr^ek 
OI  AM<l>OTEPOI,  or  in  English,  The 
BOTH,  because  these  Words  in  their  own 
nature  are  each  of  them  perfectly  defined, 
so  that  to  define  them  farther  would  be 
quite  superfluous.  Thus  if  it  be  said,  I 
have  read  both  Poets,  this  plainly  indicates 
a  definite  pair,  of  whom  some  naention 
has  been  made  already  ;  j\vxg  ^w^ythvi^  * 
known  Duad,  as  ApoUonius  expresses  him- 
self,^*^  when  he  speaks  of  this  Subject. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  said  I  have  read 


nonununif  qua  sine  dubia  demonatrativa  naU,  articuUs 
adjungi  lion  possunt ;  nee  tertian  quando  demonstrativa  est. 
L.  XII.  p.  938.— Id  the  beginning  of  the  same  Book^  he 
gives  the  true  reason  of  this.  Supra  omnes  alias  partC9 
orationis  finit  personas  Pbonomen. 


''^Apollon.  L.  I.  c.  16. 
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TwQ  Poet^,  this  tn^y  mean  any  Pair  out 
of  air  that  ever  existed.  And  hebce  this 
Numeral,  being  in  this  Sense  indefinite  (as 
kideed  are  all  others^  as  well  as  itself)  k 
forced  td  assume  the  Artick^  wfaeneyer  it 
would  become  definite.*    And  thus  it  isi, 

The  Two  in  English,  and  OI  AXO  in 
Greek,  taoan  nearly  the  same  thing,  as 
Both  or  AM4)0TEPQI,  Hence  also  it 
i^  that  as  Two,  wlien  taken  ialone,  has 
reference  to  sonoe  primmy  and  indefimti? 
Perception,  while  the  Article,  The,  has 
reference  to  mme  secmtdary  and  definite  ;'f 
hence  1  say  the  lieason,  why  it  is  bad 
Greek  to  say  ATO  OI  AN0PQnOI,  and 
bad  English,  to  say  Two  the  Men.    Sudh 


♦  This  explains  Servius  on  the  XII"^  Mneii.  v.  511. 
Habere  faft  tdh  us  diat  Buarunim  is  put  for  Jwbamm.  In 
En^ish  or  Greek  the  Article  would  have  done  the  busi- 
ness, for  the  Two,  or  roiv  Suoiv  are  equivalent  to  Both  or 
afijtbTiptjv,  hot  not  so  Dnorum,  because  the  iMttm  have 
iM»  Afticies  to  prefix. 

t  Sop.  p.  215,  216. 
Q    3 
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Syntax  is  in  fact  a  Blending  of  \lncompati^ 
bleSi  that  is  to  say  of  a  defined  Substantive 
with  an  undefined  Attributive.  On  the 
contrary  to  say  in  Greek  AMOOTEPOI 
OI  AN0PQnOI,  or  in  English,  Both 
THE  Men,  is  good  and  allowable,  because 
the  Substantive  cannot  possibly  be  less  apt, 
by  being  defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  At* 
tributive,  which  is  defined  as  well  as  it* 
self.  '  So  likewise  it  is  correct  to  say,  OI 
ATO  AN0Pi2nOI,  The  Two  Men, 
because  here  the  Article,  being  placed 
in-  the  beginning,  extends  its  Power  as 
well  through  Substantive  as  Attributive,, 
and  equally  contributes  to  define  them 
both.    . 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit  of 
no  Article,  because  they  are  by  Nature  as 
definite  as  may  be,  so  there  are  others, 
which  admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  sort  are  all 
Inter uoG ATI  VES.     If  we  question  about 
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Substances,  we  cannot  say  O  TI2  OT- 
TOS, The  who  is  this;  but  TI2 
OTTOS,  Who  is  this?^^  The  same  as 
to  Qualities  and  both  kinds  of  Quantity. 
We  say  without  an  Article  HOIOS,  llO- 
20I    IIHAIKOS,    in    English,    what 

SORT  OF,    HOW  MANY,  HOW  GREAT.      The 

Reason  is,  that  the  Articles  ^O,  and  the 
respect  Beings,  already  known ;  Interroga- 
tives  respect  Beings,  about  which  we  are  ig- 
iwrant ;  for  as  to  what  we  know,  Interro- 
gation is  superfluous- 

In  a  word,  the  natural  .Associators  with 
Articles,  are  all  those  comTwon  Appellatives, 
which  denote  the  several  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies of  Beings,  It  is  these,  which,  by  as- 
suming a  different  Article,  serve  either  to 
explain  an  Individual  upon  its  first  ^being 


^**  Apollonius  cdls  TIS,  IvavTi&rdrov  Vwv  ^SpOpwv, 
a  Fart  of  Speet^h,  Tnaat  c6ntrdrjfj  most  averse  to  Articks, 
L.  IV.c.  1.  . 
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pcrcehFed,  or  else  to  indicate,  upon  its  ro- 
tura,  a  Recognition,  or  repeated  Know- 
ledge/*^ 

We  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  Instances 
of  the  Peculiar  Power  of  Articles. 

Every  Proposition  consists  of  a  Subject^ 
and  a  Predicate.  In  English  Ijhese  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Position,  the  Subject 
standing  firsts  the  Predicate  last.  Happi- 
ness is  Pleasure- — Here  Happiness  is  the  Sub- 
ject ;  Pleasure  the  Predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say.  Pleasure  is  Happiness; 
then  Pleasure  becomes  the  Subject ^  and 
Happiness  the  Predicate.  In  Greek  these 
are  distinguished  not  by  any  Order  or  Po- 
sition, but  by  help  of  the  Article^  which 
the  Subject  always  assumes,  and  the  Predi- 


^*'  Wimt  is  here  said  respects  the  iw^  Articles,  whieh 
we  haive  in.  English,  la  Grttkf  the  MUde  does  m  Bddie, 
than  imply  a  Recognition.    See  before  jp.  216,  917,  918. 
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cate  in.  most  instances  (some  few  excepted) 
rejects.  Happiness  is  Pleasure — h^v«  h  fu- 
^/jLiOv/i* — Pleasure  is  Happiness — ii  if Sovii  fi- 
"^tpL&HCL—^Fine  things  are  difficult — XP^^^ 
TCL  xolKx — Difficult  things  art  fine — tol  %a- 

In  Greek  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in 
the  same  Sentence,  the  same  Article^  by  , 
being  prefixed  to  a  different  Word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  example 
— -^O  UroXstixiog  yv(JLm(TiOLpx,^(roLq  iriiJivi^^ 
-^Ptolemy  J  having  presided  over  the  Games^ 
was    publicly    honoured.     The    Participle 

yv(/:M(Tixpx^^^?  ^^s  here  no  other  force,  . 
than  to  denote  to  us  the  Time^  when  Ptole- 
mj  was  honoured,  viz.  after  having  pre- 
sided over  the  Games.  But  if,  instead  of 
the  Substantive,  we  join  the  Participle  to 
the  Article^  and  say,  ^O  yviJLVX(Ti(ipx^(^cLg 
TlroXs(JLOLiog  ^r/jLOjdvj,  our  meaning  is  then — 
The  Ptolemy y  who  presided  over  the  Games, 
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was  honoured.  The  Participle  in  this  casei 
being  Joined  to  the  Article,  tends  tacitly  to 
indicate  ijot  one  Ptolemy  but  manyj  of 
which  number  a  particular  one  partici- 
pated of  honour/^ 

In  English  likewise  it  deserves  remark- 
ing, how  the  Sense  is  changed  by  chang- 
ing of  the  Articlesy  though  we  leave  every 
other  Word  of  the  Sentence  untouched— 
And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Tuov  art 
THE  Man.*  In  that  single,  the,  that 
diminutive  Particle,  all  the  force  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Reason  is  contained.  By  that 
alone  are  the  Premises  applied,  and  so 
firmly  fixed,  as  never  to  be  shaken.  It  is 
possible  this  Assertion  may  appear  at  first 
somewhat  strange;  but  let  him  who  doubts 
it,  only  change  the  Article,  and  then  see 
what  will  become  of  the  Prophet  and  his 


"*  Jpollon.  L.  I,  c  38,  34. 
*  SY  EI  'O  ANHP:    Baa,A.  B'.  k.^,  i^. 
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reksoning. — And  Nathan  said  tmto  Davidy 
Thou  art  a  Man.  Might  not  the  King 
well  have  demanded  upon  so  impertinent 
a  position, 

JVbw  dices  hodiCy  qtuyrsum  hac  tamputida  tendant? 

But  enough  of  such  Speculations.  The 
only  remark,  which  we  shall  make  on 
them,  is  this;,  that  "minute  Change  in 
"  Principles  leads  to  mighty  Change  in 
"  Efpects  ;  so  that  well  are  Prxnciples 
"  intitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  appear- 
**  ance  they  may  be  trivial  and  low/' 

The  Articles  already  mentioned  are 
those  strictly  so  called ;  but  besides  these 
there  are  the  Pronominax  Articles, 
such  as  Thisy^  That^  Any,  Other ^  Shme,  All^ 
Noy  or  NonCy  &c.  Of  these  we  have  spoken 
already   in   our    chapter    of   Pronouns,^*"^ 


^•^  See  B.  I.  c.  6.  p.  72,  73.  It  seems  •  to  have  been 
some  view  of  words,  like  tBat  here  given,  which  induced 
QuuUHian  to  say  of   the   Latin  tongue^JVot^er  sermo 
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where  we  have  shown,  when  they  may  he 
taken  as  Pronouns,  and  when,  as  Articles. 
Yet  in  tiuth  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the 
Essence  of  an  Article  be  to  define  Bj\di  ascer- 
tain^ they  are  much  more  properly  Arti- 
cles than  any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should 
be  considered  in  Universal  Grammar. 
Thus  when  we  say,  This  Picture  I  ap* 
prove^  but  THAT  J  dislike^  what  do  we  per- 
form by  the  help  of  these  Definitives,  but 
bring  down  the  common  AppeHative  to 
denote  two  Individuals,  the  one  as  tke  more 


Artictdaa  non  denderat ;  ideo^ue  in.  aUas  partes  orationis 
sparguntur.  Inst.  Orat.  L.  I.  c.  4,  So  Scaliger.  His 
decldratiSf  satis  constat  Gracorum  Jrticulos  non  negkctos 
a  nobis,  std  eoruin  u$um  superftuum.  Nam  uhi  aliquid 
pr^cribendum  estj  quod  Graci  per  articulum  efficiunt 
(cXf^cv  6  SsXoc)  eapktur  a  Latinis  per  Is  aut  Ille  ;  Is, 
avtj  Ille  8eryu»  dixit,  de  quo  servo  antea  facta  men^  sit, 
emt  qui  alio  quo  pacta  notus  sit.  Additur  enian  Articultis 
ad  rei  memoriam  renovandam,  cujus  antea  non  nescii  sumus, 
aut  ad  prtescribendam  intellectionem,  qua  latiits  patere 
qutat ;  veluti  cum  dicimusf  C.  Caesar,  Is  qui  postea  dic- 
tlatoc  fiilt.  Nam  dlii  Jmrt  C.  C^sarcs.  Sic  Gra^ 
Kaiaap  i  avfOKpa^a>p.     De  Caus»  Ling*  Lat.  c.  1$1» 
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near  the  oth^  as  the  more  S^imti  ?  Sq  ykhea 
we  say,  Somb  men  are  virtu&us^  but  Att 
men  are  mortal^  what  is  the  natural  Effect 
of  this  All  and  Some,  but  to  define 
that  Unher^alky^  an^  Pariieuhntyj  which 
would  reittaiw  indefinite,  were  wft:  to  take 
them  away  ?  The  &anre  is  ^dent  in  such 
Senten<jes*,  as— Sbl«LE^  substances  Have  semch 
Hon ;  OTHERS  tiHmi  it*--42hme  any  way  fnf 
actings  and  some  men  will  find  fa%dt^  &e- ' 
For  here  some,  ot^her,  and  any,  serve 
all  of  them  to  define  different  Parts  of  a 
given  Whole;  Some,  todeaote  a  definite 
Part ;  Any,  to  denote  an  indefinite;  and 
Otjier,  to  denote  the  remaining  Part, 
when  a  Part  has  been  assumed  already. 
Sometimes  this  last  Word  denotes  a  large 
indefinite  Portion^  set  in  opposition  to  some 
single^  definite^  and  remaining  Partj  which" 
receives  from  such  Opposition  no  small 
degree  of  heightening.     Thus  Virgil^ 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  (Era  ; 

(Credo  equidem)  vivos  ducent  de  mar  more  vultus; 
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Ordbunt  causas  meliitSy  ccslique  mecftus 
Describent  radioy  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  poputosj  Romane,  niementOy 
&c.  iEn.  VI. 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  sub- 
lime,  than  this  Antithesis ;  one  Act  set  as 
equal  to  many  other  Acts  taken  together ^ 
and  the  Roman  singly  (for  it  is  Tu  Romane^ 
not  Vqs  Romani)  to  all  other  Men ;  and  yet 
this  performed  by  so  trivial  a  cause,  as  the 
just  opposition  of  Alii  to  Tu. 

But  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to 
treat  of  Connectives. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Concerning  Connectives^  and  first  those 
called  Conjunctions. 

Connectives  are  the  subject  of  what 

follows ;  which,  according  as  they  connect 
either  Sentences  or  Words,  are  called  by 
the  dijfferent  Names  of  Conjunctions,  or 
Prepositions.  Of  these  Names,  that  of 
the  Preposition  is  taken  from  a  mere  acci- 
dent, as  it  commonly  stands  in  connection 
before  the  Part  which  it  connects.  The 
name  of  the  Conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has 
referfence  to  its  essential  character. 

Or  these  two  we  shall  consider  the  Con^ 
JUNCTION  first,  because  it  connects,  not. 
Wotds,  but  Sentences.     This  is  conform- 
able to  the  Analysis,  with  which  we  be- 
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gan  this  inquiry,*  and  which  led  us,  by 
parity  of  reason^  to  consider  Sentences  them- 
selves before  ts;ords.  Now  the  Definition 
of  a  Conjunction  is  as  follows — a  Part 
of  speechy  void  of  Signification  itself ^  but  so 
'  formed  as  to  help  Signification^  by  malting 
TWO  07-  more  significant  Sentences  to  be  one 
significant  SentenceJ""^ 


*  Sup.p.  11, 12. 

^"^  Grammarians  have  usually  cousidered  the  Cob- 
j  unction  as  connecting  rather  single  parts  of  Speech,  than 
whofe  Sentences^  and  that  too  with  the  addition  -of  Kke 
vith  like,.  Tense  with  Tense,  Number  with  Numberi 
Case  with  Case,  (J-c.  This  Sancttus  justly  explodes. 
ConjuTictto  neque  casusy  neque  alias  partes  oraHionis  (lit  im- 
periti  doeertt)  tonjw^ty  ipsa  enim  partes  irUer^  se  oay'tm^ 
gmtur — sed  conjunctio  Orationes  inter  se  con/ungit. 
Miner.  L.  III.  c.  14.  He  then  establishes  his  doctrine 
by  a  variety  of  examples.  He  had  already  said  as  much, 
L.  I.  c  18.  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Scaliger,  who  had  asserted  the  same  be&re  him.  Con- 
junctionis  avtem  notionem  veteres  pavllo  inconsultiiis  prodi" 
dere ;  neque  enuny  quod  aiuM^  partes  alias  conjungit  (ipsm 
enim  partes  per  se  inter  se  confungtmturJ'-'-^ed  Conjunctio 
esty  qua  ctmjungit  jOrationes  plures.  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat. 
c.  165. 
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This  therefore  being  tfae  geneml  Idea  of 
Conjunctions,  we  deduce  their  Species 


T)his  DojOlnne  ^f  tbeirs  i^  cfttfiisDed  ^by  j/paSmmty 
^ho  in  the  sevcural  jJboes,  v^ere  he  wevtiqns  the  €(Hir 
junodon,  always  sKiiisiders  k  on  Syjostax  as  coimeediig  tSot- 
iemes  and  noi  Wmbh  though  m  his  wosks  now  cKtant  be 
hm  not  given  iks  its  DefiBition.  See  L.  I. ,«.  £.  p.  14u 
L.  II.  c.  12.  p.  124.    J-.  III.  c.  16.  p.  234. 

But  we  have  stroB^r  authority  than  this  te  support 
Scaliger  md  ScmctiuSf  and  ihet  id  ArisMWt  EN^mtm, 
as  the  Passage  has  been  corrected  %  the  best  Criiics  and 
Manuscripts.  A  Conjunction,  according  to  him^  is  ^o>vi| 
ttcny/M^c^  ifc  -trXeeouA^v  ;i|v  i^wvC>v  ^ii4,  tr^fwvriKSfv  Si, 

Smmdy  devoid  of  signifieatioti,  which  ia  «o  formed  na  $9 
make  o^ike  aignjjfiimU  articular  Sound  out  of  several  arti' 
cukOe  Somda^  whid.  are  mch  of  them  aigmficoML  Poet 
c*  0Q*  la  this  view  of  things,  the  .one  s^;$dfiaaU  artku* 
ifilk  SpMndj  formed  by  the  Cotyftuneiiom^  is  iwt  the  Union 
of  two  or  more  Syllables  in  one  siaiple  ^ord,  nor  even 
of  two  or  mot^  Worda  in  one  simple  Sentence,  but  of 
twoiv  moi»  simple  Se»tenc€8  in  one  complex  Sentence,  which 
is  considered  as  one,  £roin  that  Coocateaaitimi  of  Mean* 
isig  effected  by  Ihe  Coft^uncHons.  For  'caetfnple,  let  us 
take  the  Seoteioee  vhich  fediows.  If  Men  are  by  nature 
social^  it  is  their  interest  to  be  just  j  though  it  were  not  «e 
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in  the  following  manner.    Con j  u  k  ct  ions, 
while  they  connect  sentences^  either  connect 


ordained  by  the  Laws  of  their  Country.'  Here  are  three 
Sentences.  (1.)*  Men  are  by  nature  social.  (2.)  /(  is 
MaiCs  Interest  to  be  Just.  (3.)  It  is  not  ordained  hy  the 
Ldws  of  every  Country  that  Man  should  be  just.  The 
first  two  of  these  Sentencett  aie  made  One  bjr  the  Con- 
junction, If  ;  these,  One  with  the  third  Sentence,  by 
the  Conjunction,  Tho^;  and  the  three,  thus  united,  make 
that  ^fatvti  fita  ofifjiayTiKli,  that  ante  significant  articu- 
late  Sound,  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  and  which  is  the 
result  of  the  conjunctive  Power. 

This  explains  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric,  where  he 
mentions  the  same  Subject*  'O  70^  (rvvSecrjuoc  tv  wout 
ra  iroXX^'  &^«  lav  l^/ouptd^^  St}Xov  ore  rsvavriov  i^ai 
rh  %v  iroXXa.  The  Conjunction  makes  mangfy  one  ;  s^ 
that  if  it  be  taken  away^  it  is  then  evident  on  the  contrary 
that  one  wiU  be  many.  Rhet.  III.  c.  IS.  His  instance 
of  a  Sentence,  divested  of  its  Conjunctions,  and  thus 
made  nuiny  out  of  one^  is,  iiXOov,  aiH}vrf|<ra,  ^i6fiifiVf 
vent,  occurrii  rogavi,  where  by  the  way  the  three  SeA- 
tences,  resulting  from  this  Dissolution  (for  ^X0ov, 
iarfivrriaa,  and  iSe6firiv,  are  each  of  them,  when  uniBon*^ 
nected,  so  many  perfect  Sentences),  prove  that  these 
are  the  proper  Subjects  of  the  ConjunctionCs  connective 
faculty. 
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also  their  Meanings^  or  noi.  For  example : 
let  us  take  these  two  Senteiices-^jRome 
was  enslaved — Casar  was  ambitious-r^and 
connect  them  together  by  the  Conjunction, 
Because.  Rome  was  enslaved  because 
Casar  was  ambitious*  Here  the  Meanings j 
as  well  as  the  Sentences^  appear. to  be  con»- 
nected.  But  if  I  say, — Manners  must  be 
reformed  J  OR  Liberty  will  be  lost — ^here  the 
Conjunction,  on,  though  it  join  the  Sen^ 


Anmoniuis  account  of  th^  use  of  this  Part  of  Speech 
is  elegant.  Aih  j^  riiv  \6yiov  6  fdv  vwapKiv  fdav  mr 
fiatviov,  i  Kvptiog  cTc,  avakoyog  av  tiifi  ti^  firiSi'inM}  t€t- 
ftniiivi^  K(f^9  i^  8"i  rSro  ivl  \syofiiv(^\6  Si  wkdovoQ 
vrrap^HQ  Sfikiv,  tva  (lege  Sea)  riva  Si.<j6vh<riwv  vv&a- 
Oai  ir«c  801CWV,  avakoyii  ry  viji  ry  Ik  irpXXwM  crvyicci- 
fUvg  ^vXiov,  wb  8i  twv  y<J/x^cov  i^vofdvnv  ix^try  rijv 
htamv.  Of  SmteMcesy  that  which  denotes  tm  Exiiteme 
simply,  and  which  is  strictly  okS;,  may  be  considered  as 
anakgou^  to  apiece  of  Timber  not  yet  severed,  and  called 
mthisaccmmt  One;  Thdt  which  denotes  several  Exist- 
encesf  and  which  appears  to  be  made  one  by  some  .Conjunc- 
tive Particle,  is  analogous  to  a  Ship  madeupofmany 
pieces  of  Timber,  and  which  by  means  of  the  nails  ha9  an^ 
apparent  Unity,    Am.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  54,  6. 
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tenets,  yet  as  to  their  respective  MeaningSs 
h  a  perfect  Disjunctive.  And  thus  it  apf* 
pears,  that  though  all  Coojunctions  confoin 
Sentences,  yet  with  respect  to  the  Sense, 
some  are  Conjunctive,  and  some  Dis- 
junctive; and  hence  ^^  it  is  that  we 
derive  their  different  Species. 

The  Conjunctions  which  conjoin  both 
Sentenees  and  their  Meanings,  are  either 
Copulatives  or  Continuatives.  The 
principal  Copulative  in  English  is.  And. 
The  Continuatives  are,  If,  Because, 
Thejeiefoke,  That,  &c.  The  Difference 
between  these  is  this — TheCopulatit^e  do^s 
no  more  than  barely  couple  Sentences,  and 
is  therefore  applicable  to  all  Subjects, 
whose  Natures  are  not  inGompatibk.  Con^ 
tinuatives^  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  inti- 
mate  connection,   consolidate    Sentences^ 

^^^  ThuB  Scaliger.    Jut  ergo  Sensum  confmgmU,  nc 

Verbal  aid  Verba  tdnJtum  -conjungunt,  Senstm  tero  dx»^ 

jungunu    De  C.  li/Lat.  c  187.  ■   '    '"  -       ^^ 
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into  one  continuous  Wkok^  and  aire  there- 
fore applicable  only  to  Subjects,  which 
have  an  essential  Coincidence. 

To  explain  by  examples — ^It  is  no  way 
improper  to  say,  Lysippus  zs^as  a  Stattmry^ 
AND  Priscian  was  a  Grammarian — The 
Sun  shineth^  and  the  Sky  is  clear-^hecause 
these  are  things  that  may  co-exist,  and  yet 
imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  would  be  ab* 
surd  to  say,  Lysippus  was  a  Statuary j  be- 
cause Priscian  was  a  Grammarian;  though 
not  to  say,  the  Sun  shineth,  because  the 
Sky  is  clear.  The  Reason  is,  with  respect 
to  the  first,  the  Coincidence  is  merely  ac^ 
cidental;  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  es^ 
sential^  and  founded  in  nature.  And  so 
much  for  the  Distinction  between  Copu- 
latives and  Continu^tivesJ"^ 


^^  CAqnddtiwi  nt,  qua  copulat  tarn  Verha^  qwm,  Sen^ 
smu.    Thus  Pftiic£ew,  p.  1086.    But  Scaliger  is  mort 

R   2 
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As  to  ContinuativeSy  they. are  either  Supi 
posiTivEj  such  as.  If  ;  or  Positive,  such 
as.  Because,  Therefore,  As,  &c.  Take 
Examples  of  each — you  will  Iwe  happily^ 
IF  you  live  honestly — you  will  live  happily^ 
BECAUSE  you  live  honestly.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  Continuatives  is  this 
— ^The  Suppositives  denote  Connection^  but 
assert  not  actual  Existence;  the  Positives 
imply  both  the  me  and  the  other  J^^ 


explicit— «  Sensum  conjungufU  (conjunctumes  ae.)  aiU  ne- 
eessariiy  aut  turn  necesaarto ;  et  si  non  necessarid,  turn  Jiunt 
Copulativa^  &c.  De  C.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  167.  Prtscian's 
own  account  of  Continuatives  is  as  foUews.  Continua- 
fiva  sunt,  qua  cantinuationem  et  consequentiam  rerum  signi- 
ficant— ibid.  Scaliger^s  account  is — causam  aut  pr^Mti- 
tuuntf  aut  subdunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  Copulative  was  2i;vSccr/u.oc  m)fiirXeKTiK6g;  for  the 
Gontinuative,  <ruva7rrtKOc ;  the  Etymologies  of  which 
words  justly  distinguish  their  respective  characters. 

^^}  The   old   Greek  Grammarians   confined 'the  name 
"SivvaimKot,  and  the  Latins  that  of  Continuativa,  to  those 
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Farther  than  this,  the  Positives  above 
mentioned  are  either  Causal,  such  as, 
Because,  Since,  As,  &c.  or  Collec- 
tive, such  as.  Therefore,  Where- 
fore, Then,  &c.  The  Difference  be- 
tween these  is  this — the  Causals  subjoin 
Catms  to  Effects — The  Sun  is  in  Eclipse^ 


Conjunctions,  which  we  have  called  Suppositive  or  Can- 
ditionai,  while  the  Positive  they  called  vapaavvaimKol, 
or  SidKonttnuativ^B,  They  agree  however  in  describing 
their  proper  Characters.  The  first  according  to  Gaza 
are^  oc  vw€ip%iv  /ulv  i,  iucoXsOtav  SI  riva  S^  ra^iv  Sri- 
XSvrcc— L«  IV.  Priscian  says,  they  signify  to  us,  quo- 
its est  ordinatio  et  natura  rerum^  cum  dubitattone  aligud 
tsMtntuB  rerum — p.  10S7.  And  Scaliger  says,  they  con- 
join sine  subsistenttd  neeessarid ;  potest  enim  subsistere  et 
mm  subsistere;  utrumque  enim  admittunt  Ibid.  c.  168. 
On  the  contrary  of  the  Positive,  or  irciQacrvvaTri'iKot  (to 
use  his  own  name)  Gaza  tells  us,  &n  j^  virapKiy  /ucra 
ra^€<i>c.  OTifjLatvsinv  h-oiyt — And  Priscian  says,  causam 
continuatioms  ostendunt  consequentem  cum  essentia  rerum — 
And  Scalier  y  non  ex  hypothesis  sed  ex  eo,  /juod  stfbsistitj 
amfungunt.     Ibid. 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,  why  the  Posi- 
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.BECAUSE  the  Moon  intervenes — The  Colkc- 
tives  subjoin  Effects  to  Causes — The  Moon 
intervenes^  therefore  the  Sun  is  in 
Eclipse*  Now  we  use  Causals  in  those 
instances,  where,  the  effect  being  con- 
spicuous,  we  seek  its  Cause ;  and  Coliec* 
tivesj  in  Demonstrations^  and  Science  pro"- 
perly  so    called^   ^yhere  the   Cause   being 


twe  CoDJuncticms  should  hare  b«en  oonsidered  as  Subordi^ 
nato  to  the  Supposiiive^  which  by  their  anGient  Naned 
appears  to  have  been  the  fkct.  U  if  ^  that  the  Positive 
are  confined  to  what  actitally  is ;  the  Suppofiitive  extend 
iQ.Possibks^  nay  even  as  far  as  to  Impossibles t  Thns  it  is 
false  to  aflBmt,  As  it  is  Day^  it  is  Light,  unless  it  aetually 
be  Day.  But  we  may  at  midnight  affirm^  If  it  be  Day, 
it  is  Light,  because  the^  If,  extends  to  Possibl6ii  also. 
Nay  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help  (tf  we  please),  ev^  Im- 
possibles. We  may  say,  If  the  Sun  be  cubical,  then  is  the 
Sun  angular :  If  the  Sky  fall,  then  shall  we  catch  Larks, 
Thus  too  Scaliger  upon  the  same  occasion — amplitudi" 
nem  Continuativ€e  perdpi  ex  eo,  quod  etiam  impossibile  oK*^ 
qUando  prifsupponit.  De  C.  L.  Lat.  C.  168.  In  this 
sense  then  the  Continuative^  Supposicive  or  Conditaonal 
Conjunction  is  (as  it  were)  superior  to  the  Positive,  as 
being  of  greater  latitude  in  its  application. 
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known  \fifst,  bj  its  help  we  discern  jcoque- 
quencea.^'^ 

«      .  ,     .    .    i.'  * 

,  All  these  Cantinuatives  are  resolvabte; 
into  Copulatittes.  Instead  of  Becaus?  it, 
i$  Day  J  it  is  lights  we  may  say,  It  is  J>atfr 
AND  it  is  Light.  Instead  of>  I?  it  be  Day^ 
it  is  Light  J  we  may  say.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  necessary  to  be  Day^  akd  to  be  Light ;^ 
and  so  in  other  Instances.  The.Reason  ia^ 
that  the  Power  of  the  Copulative  extends 
to  all  Connections,  as  well  to  the  essential^ 
as  to  the  casual  ov  fortuitous.  Hence  there- 
fore the  Continuative  may  be  resolved  into 
a  Copulative  and  iomething  morcj  that  is  to 
say,  into  a  Copulative  implying  an  essential 

Co-incidence  ^  in  the  Subjects  conjoined. 

't ■  ■  I  ■»  I  ■■ » ■ ,     <  «.  p    ...    ■ ,  .1 .  ■  ■  <  ■  -    I  ^ 

/'^  The  Latins  called  the  Causals,   Causales  or  Cau- 
idtiva;    the    Collectives,    Collective  or  Illative:    The 
0fti^9  called   the  fonner  AmoXoYiKof,    and   the  latter' 
SvXXoYf^iKot. 

,  ^  ResolvutUur  a^em  in  CofutaJtivoB  omnes  ha,  prop* 
terea  quod  Causa  cum  Effedu  Suipte  naturd  ctmjuncta  est. 
Sial  de  C.  L.  Lat.  c.  169. 
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As-  to  the  Causal  Conjunctions  (of  which 
we  have  spoken  already)  there  is  no  one: 
of  the  four  Species  of  Causes,  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting  r  for  example, 
THE   Material   Cause — The   Trumpet 
sounds,  BECAUSE  it  is  made  of  Metal — I'he 
FORMAL — The  Trumpet  Sounds,  because 
it  is  long  and  hoUow — The  efficient — 
The  Trumpet  sounds,  because  an  Artist 
blows   it  —  The    final  —  The   Trumpet 
sounds,  THAT   it  may  raise  our   courage. 
Where  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  three 
first  Causes  are  exprest  by  the  strong  af- 
firmation of  the  Indicative  Mode,  because 
if  the  Eficct  actually  be,  these  must  of 
necessity  be  also.    But  the  last  Cause  has 
a  different  Mode,  namely,  the  Contingent 
or  Potential.     The  Reason  is,   that  the 
Final  Cause,   though  it  may  be  Jlrst  in 
Speculation,  is  always  last  in  Event.  That  is 
to  say,  however  it  may  be  the  End,  which 
set  the  Artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be 
an  End  beyond  his  Power  to  obtain,  and 
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which,  like  other  Contingents,  may  either 
happen,  or  not/^^  Hence  also  it  is  con-, 
nected  by  Conjunctions  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
such  as.  That,  Jva,  Ut,  &c. 

The  Sum  is,  that  all  Conjunctions 
which  connect  both  Sentences  and  their 
MeaningSy  are  either  Copulative,  or  Con- 
tinuativb;  the  Continuatives  are  either 
Conditional  or  Positive ;  and  the  Positives 
are  either  Causal  or  Coll^tive. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Disjunctive  ' 
Conjunctions,     a    Species    of   Words, 
which  bear  this  contradictory  Name,  he-. 
cause  while  they  disjoin  the  Sense j  they  con- 
join  the  Sentences.^^ 


f'>  See  B- 1,  c.  8.  p.  142.  See  also  Vol.  I.  Note  VIII. 
p.  271.  For  the  four  Causes,  see  VoL  1.  Note  XVII.  p: 
280. 

^*^  OJ  a  SiaZemcriKol  ra  SiaZevyfUva  (Tvvridia&i^  i^  rj 
irpiypLa  awh  irpay/Lcaroc,  rj  rrpoirianrov  awb  ^pofrdirs  Sia- 
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With  respect  to  these  we  may  dbservfe^ 
that  as  there  is  a  principld  of  Union  dif- 
fused throughout  all  things,  by  which  this 
Whole  is  kept  together,  and  preserved 
from  Dissipation ;  so  there  is  a  Principle 
of  Diversity  diffused  in  like  manner,  the 
Source  of  Distinction,  of  Number,,  and  of 
Order/*^ 


t^vyvvvTBc,  rriv  ^pa<nv  hrurvvSwriv*  Gaza  Gram.  L.  IV. 
DisjunctiviB  iuntf  qm^  qutmwu  dictumes  cmgunganty  fouum 
tamen  diafunctum  habent.  Prise.  L.  XVI.  p.  1029.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  a  Sentence,  connected  by  Disjunctives,  has 
a  near  resemblance  to  a  simple  negative  Truth.  For  though 
this  as  to  its  Intellection  be  disjunctive  (its  end  being  Co 
disjoin  the  Subject  from  the  Predicate)  yet  as  it  combines 
Terms  together  into  one  Proposition,  it  is  a&  truly  synthe- 
tical, as  any  Truth,  that  is  affimuxtive.  See  Chap.  I.  Note 
^*^p.3. 

^'^  The  Diversity  which  adorns  Nature,  may  be  said 
to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  passes  to  different  Sub- 
jects, to  become  more  and  more  intense^  Some  things 
only  differ^  when  considered  as  Individuak,  but  if  we- recur 
to  their  Species,  immediately  lose  all  Distinction  :  such  for 
instance  are  Socrates  and  Plato,  Others  differ  as  to  Species, 
but  as  to  Genus  are  the  same :  such  are  Man  and  Lion, 
There  are  others  i^aiuj,^  which  differ  as  to  GtnfiSy  and  eo^; 
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Now  it  is  to  express  in  some  degree  the. 
Modifications  of  this  Diversity y  that  Dis- 
jUN^CTivE   Conjunctions  seem  first  to 
have  been  invented. 

Of  these  Disjunctives,  some  are 
Simple,  some  Adversative  —  Simple^ 
as  when  we  say,  either  it  is  Day^  or  it 


ificid^only  in  those  transcendental  Camprehensians  of  Em, 
Being,  jBxistence,  and  the  like :  such  are  XiuantttieM  and 
QuidUiiSy  as  6x  example  an  Ounces  mi  thd  Colour,  Wh&e. 
LflStfy  ALL  Bbing  whatever  difi^,  as  Beings  from  JViMi* 
being. 

Farther^  in  an  things  diflSsrent^  however  moderate  their 
Diversity,  there  is  an  appearance  of  Opfositioit  with 
respect  to  each  other;  in  as  much  as  each  thing  is  itself, 
and  not  any  of  the  rest.  But  yet  in  all  Subjects  this 
Opposition  is  not  the  same.  In  Rklatives,  such  as 
Greater  and  La»,  Double  and  Half,  Father  and  Son, 
Cause  and  Effect,  in  thex  it  is  more  striking,  than  in  or- 
dinary Subjects,  because  these  always  shew  it,  bp  necessarily 
infhring  each  other.  In  Conteaeies,  such  as  Black' 
and  White,  Even  and  Odd,  Good  and  Bad,  Virtuous  and 
Vicious,  in  these  the  Opposition^  goes  stiQ  farther;  because 
these  not  only  differ^  hut  are  even  destructive  o/each  other. 
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is  Night — Adversative  as  when  we  say,.  It 
is  not  Day  J  but  it  is  Night.  The  Differ- 
ence between  these  is,  that  the  simple  do 
no  more,  than  merely  disjoin ;  the  Adversa- 
tive disjoin,  with  an  Opposition  concomitant. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Adversative  are  defi- 
nite; tjje  Simple,  indefinite.  Thus  when 
we  say,  The  Number  of  Threeis  not  an  even 
Number^  but  an  odd^  we  not  only  disjoin 


But  the  most  potent  Opposition  is  that  of  'AW^aaic,  or 
CpNTBADiCTiov,  when  we  oppose  Proposition  to  Prqposi- 
tioriy  Truth  to  Falsehood,  asserting  of  any  Subject,  either 
itiSfOritis  not  This  indeed  is  an  Opposition  which 
extends  itself  to  all  things,  for  every  thing  conceivable 
must  needs  have  its  Negative,  though  multitudes  by  nature 
have  neither  Relatives,  nor  Contraries. 

^  Besides  these  Modes  of  Divebsity,  there  are  others^ 
that  deserve  notice :  such  for  instance,  as  the  Diversity 
between  the  Name  of  a  thing,  and  its  Definition;  between 
the  various  Names,  which  belong  to  the  same  thing,  and 
the  various  things,  which  are  denoted  by  the  same  Name  ; 
all  which  Diversities  upon  occasion  become  a  Part  of  our 
Discourse.  And  so  much,  in  short,  for  the  Subject  of 
Diversity. 
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two  opposite  Attributes,  but  we  definitely 
affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other.  But  when 
we  say,  The  Number  of  the  Stars  is  either 
even  or  odd,  though  we  assert  onis  Attribute 
to  be,  and  the  other  riot  to  fee,  yet  the  Alterna- 
tive notwithstanding  is  left  indefinite.  -And 
so  much  fox  simple  Disjunctives/''^ 

As  to  Adversative  Disjunctives,  it  has 
been  said  already  that  they  imply  Oppo- 


<*)  The  simple  Diqunctive  rj,  or  VeU  is  noostly  used 
indefinitdyy  so  as  to  leave  an  Alternative.  But  when  it  is 
vsedL  definitely 9  so  as  to  leave  no  Alternative,  it  is  then  a 
perfect  Disjunctive  of  the  Subsequent  from  the  Previous 
and  has  the  same  feroe  with  j^  s,  or,  Et  n<m.  It  is^thus 
Gaza  explains  that  Verse  of  Homer. 

fiiXofi  lyu)  \abv  <r6dv  ififievai/rj  infoXlffQai. 

IX.  A. 

That  is  to  say,  I  desire  the  pe&ple  should  be  saved,  and 
NOT  be  ^e9<royedf/ the  Conjunction  j|  being  avaiperiKScs 
or  subhttive.  It  must  however  be  confest,  that  this  Verse  is 
otherwise  explained  by  an  Ellipsis,  either  of  •  /lioXXov^  or 
ovHc,  concerning  which  see  the  Commentators. 
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SIT  ION*  Now  there  can  be  no  Opposition 
of  the  same  Attribute^  in  the  same  Subject^ 
as  when  we  saj  'Sireus  was  beautiful ;  but 
the  Opposition  must  be  either  of  the  same 
Attribute  in  different  Subjects j  as  when  w« 
say  Brutus  was  a  Patriot  but  Casar  was 
not— or  of  different  Attributes  in  the  same 
Subject  J  as  when  we  say,  Georgias  was  a 
Sophist y  BUT  not  a  Philosopher — or  of  dif- 
ferent Attributes  in  different  Subject s^  as 
when  we  say,  Plato  was  a  Philosopher^  but 
Hippias  was  a  Sophist. 

The  Conjunctions  used  for  all  these  pur- 
poses may  l?e  called  AbsoiiVtb  Adyees  a- 

TIVUS^ 

But  there  are  other  Adversativcs,  besides 
these ;  as  when  we  say,  Nireus  was  more 
beautiful  «than  Achilles — Virgil,  was  as 
great  a  Poet  as  Ocera  was  an  Orator.  The 
Character  of  these  latter  is,  that  they  gp 
farther  than  th^  former^  by  marking  aat 
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onl)^  Oppositianj  but  that  Equality  or  JSsr- 
ctssj  which  arises  among  Subjects  from 
their  being  compared.  And  hence  it  is 
they  may  be  called   Adveksatives  ot 

COMPABISON. 

Besides  liie  Adv«rsatives  here  men* 
tioned,  there  are  two  other  Species,  of 
which  the  most  eminent  are  unless  and 
ALTHo\  For  example-^ Troy  will  he 
taken  unless  the  PaJladium  he  preserved — 
Troy  will  he  taken  altho'  Hector  de^ 
fend  it.  The  Nature  of  these  Adversaiives 
may  be  thus  explained.  As  eVerj  Ewnt 
Ts  naturally  allied  to  its  Cauae^  so  by  parity 
of  reason  it  is  opposed  to  its  Preventi^^ 
And  as  every  Cause  is  either  adequate  ^'^  or 
in-adeqfmte  (in-adequate,  when  it  endea- 
vbursy  without  being  ^fectual)  s6  in  lika 

^'^This  Distinction  has  reference  to  conmon  Opinum^ 
.ttri  "^firrn  of  Limgmgt^  aommumt  therein.    In  niaiet 

CaiMc  at  alL 
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maoHer  is  every  Preventive^  Now  adequate 
Preventives  are  exprest  by  such  Adversfa- 
tives,  as  UNLESS — Trot/  will  be  taken^  un- 
irEss  the  Palladium  be  preserved;  that  is 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  The 
in^equate  are  exprest  by  such  Adversa- 
tives  as  altho'  —  Troy  mU  be  taken 
ALTHo'  Hector  defend  it;  that  is,  JEIcc- 
tor's  Defence  will  prove  ineffectual. 

The  Names  given  by  the  old  Grammar- 
ians to  denote  these  last  Adversatives^ 
appear  not  suflSiciently  to  express  their 
Natures/"*^  They  may  be  better  perhaps 
called  Adversatives  Adequate  and 
In-adequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Disjunctives, 
that  is  Conjunctions,  wMch  coT0oin  Senr 


^•^hey  called  them  for  the  most  part,  without  suffici- 
ent Distinction  of  their  Species,  Jdversathay  of  'Evovn- 
oijuariKoft 
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tences^  but  not  their  meanings^  are  either 
Simple,  or  Adversative;  and  that  all 
Ad versatives  are  either  A bsolute  or  Com^ 
parative ;  or  else  Adequate  or  In-adequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  Chapter  with  a  few 
miscellany  Observations, 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed, 
through  all  the  Species  of  Disjunctives, 
that  the  same  Disjunctive  appears  to  have 
greater  or  less  force,  according  as  the  Sub- 
jects, which  it  disjoins,  are  more  or  less 
disjoined  by  Nature.  For  example,  if 
we  say,  Every  Number  is  even^  or  odd — 
Every  Proposition  is  true^  or  yiifoe— nothing 
seems  to  disjoin  more  strongly  than  the 
Disjunctive,  because  no  things  are  in  Na- 
ture more  incompatible  than  the  Subjects. 
But  if  we  say.  That  Object  is  a  Triangle, 
OR  Figure  contained  under  three  right  lines 
— ^the  (ob)  in  this  case  hardly  seems  to 
diajMD,  or  indeed  to  do  more,  than  dis^ 
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tinctly  to  express  the  Thing,  first  by  itsj 
Name^  and  then  by  its  Definition.  So  if  \ye 
say.  That  Figure  is  a  Sphere^  or  a  Globe^ 
QE  a  Ball — the  Pisjunctive  in  this,  qa^, 
tends  no  farther  to  disjoin,  than  as  it  dis- 
tiogiushes  the  several  Namesy  which  bplong 
to  the  same  ThingJ''^ 

•  Again^ — the  Words,  When,  and  TVherej 
and  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  such  as, 
Whence^  Whither^  Whenever j  Wherever^  ^c. 
may  be  properly  called  Adverbial  Con- 
junctions, because  they  partrcipg-te  the 
nature  both  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions 
of  Conjunctions^    as   they   conjoin   Seij- 


^'^  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  Particle  for  this  occasion, 
^hi6h  they  called  Subdiyunctivay  a  Subdtsfunctive ;  and! 
that  was  Sive.  Alexander  sive  Paris ;  Mifrs  sivc. 
Mavars.  The  Greeic  Eir  Si;  seems  to  answer  the  samQ 
end.  Of  these  Particles,  Scaliger  thus  speaks — Et  sant 
wofiiUn  Subdisjunctivarum'recte  accqttum  eeU  neque  enim 
tagn^  pkmi  di^'ungit^  qmm  Di^unctiva.  ^o.^  Diyuncr^ 
tiva  sunt  in  Contrartis-^^Subdiyunctiva  autem  etiam  in  non 
Ccntrariisj  sed  Diversis  tantum ;  uty  Alexander  sive  Paris. 
Hft  C.  L.  Lat.  c,  170. 
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tehees';  of  A(fvtrbs\'  as  they  denbt«  the 
Attributes  either  of  Tinie^  6t  of  Pldcf^. 

A'dA^iSP-^tliesd  Advef^bial  Cenjtmx^iion^y^ 
and  perhaps  ^7265^  of  the  Prepositions,  (con- 
trary to  the  Character  of  accessoryr  AVords, 
wifieh  litfve  strictly  rib'  Sigriiftcatioti,  btri? 
when  associated  with  other  \vords)  have  a 
kind  of  obscure  Si^ificatioti,  when  tak^n' 
albnei  by  denoting,  those  AVtnbiites  of* 
Time  and  Places  And^  hence  iris^  that 
they  appear  in  Grammar,  hke  Zoophytes 
in  Nature;  a  Icihd  of^'^  middle  BeingSy 
of  amphibious  character,  which,  by  shar- 
ing the  Attributes  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  conduce  to  link  the  Whole  toge- 
ther/^^ 


^•^  noXXa^ov  yap  i^  i^vmg  SiiXri  ylvirai   Kara  fUKpov 

?wov  ri  ifkVThv.     Tkemist  p.  74.  Ed*   Aid.     See  also 
Jrist.  de  Animal.  Part.  p.  93. 1. 10.  Ed.  Syll. 

*''''  It  Is  somewhat  surprizing  that  the  politest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Jfttc  Writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  rest, 

s  2 
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And  so  much  for  Conjunctions,  their 
Genus,  and  their  Species. 


should  have  their  works  filled  with  Particles  of  all  kinds, 
and  with  Conjunctions  in  particular ;  while  in  the  modwn 
polite  works,  as  well  of  ourselves  as  .of  our  neighbours, 
scarce  suck  a  Word  as  a  Particle,  or  Conjunction  is  to  be 
fbund.  Is  it,  that  where  there  is  Cfmniction  in  the  Mean- 
Ay,  there  must  be  WMU  had  to  connect ;  but  that  where 
the  Connection  is  little  or  none,  such  Connectives  are  of 
little  use  ?  That  Houses  of  Cards,  without  cement,  may 
well  answer  their  end,  but  not  those  Houses,  where  one 
would  chuse  to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  Cause?  or  have  we 
atuined  an  Elegance,  to  the  Antients  unknown  ? 


Vtnimm  ad  tmtmam/ortuna,  4^. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Concerning  those  Connectives  called 
Prepositions. 

Prepositions  by  their  name  ex. 

press  their  Place,  but  not  their  Character. 
Their  Definition  will  distinguish  them 
from  the  former  Connectives.  A  Prb* 
FosiTioN  is  a  Part  of  Speech^  devoid  itself 
of  Significationy  but  so  formed  as  to  unite 
two  Words  that  are  significant^  and  that  re* 
fuse  to  co-alesce  or  unite  of  themselves.^ 


^^  The  Stoic  Name  for  a  Preposi^on  was  IIpoOc- 
Tuchc  ^iviisfioc,  Prapontiva  ConjunetiOf  a  PrepotUive 
Conjunction.  'Oc  l^v  iv  if  Kara  rac  £XXac  vapaOl- 
(reiC  al  wpoOitreiQ  awdBafwaJQ  <rvvra%ewQ  ytvovrai  iragifi* 
^TiKai,  XAcKTcu  -nfiiv  IK  &v  i^  a^op/u^  cfipnrac  wapk 
TOiQ  Sra>CKo7c  rS  icaXeccOac  avrac  TlpoOeriKic  SvvSla/tiac* 
Now  in  what  marmer  tven  in  other  applications  (besides 
the  present)  Prepositions  give  proof  of  their  Conjunctive 
Syntasy  we  have  mentioned  alreadgf ;  whence  too  the  Stoics 
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This  connective  Power  (which  relates  to 
Words  only,  and  not  Sentences),  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  following 
Speculations. 

Some  things  co-alesce  and  unite  of 
themselves ;  others  refuse  to  do  so  without 
he^j  and- as  it  were  compulsion.  Thus  iii 
Works  of  Art,  the  Mortar  and  the  Stone 
GO-alesce  of  themselves ;  but  the  Wainscot 
and  the  Wall  not  without  Nails 'and  Pins^^ 
In  nature  this  is  more  conspicuous.  Foi? 
example;  All  Quantities,  and  Qualities  cO: 
alesce  immediately  with  their  Substances.^ 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  -a  ^rce  Lion^  a  i>ast , 
Mountain;  and  from  this  Natural  Concord 
of  Subject  and  Accident,  arises   the  Gram- 


took  occasion  to  call  them  Prepositive  Conjunctions. 
4poHon.  L.  tV.  c.  6.  p.  313.  Yet  i»  this  in  fi^jt  rather 
a  descriptive  Sketchy  than  a  complete  Djsfitiitton,  since 
thefe  are  oth^er  Conjunctions^  which  are  Prepositive  a^ 
well  as  these.  S^e  Gaz.  L.  IV.  de  Praeppsit.  Prise.  L. 
XIV.  p.  988.  ^    «      '        '    '  -    -       '    '      ^  . 
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ihaticalCohcdtd  of  Substantive  and  Adjective. 
iti  lik6  manner  Actions  co-alesce  with  their 
-Ageills,  and  Passiotis  with  their  Patients. 
Thufe  it  is  we  say,  Alexander  conquers ;  Da- 
riui  a  conquered.  Nay,  as  every  Energy 
i^  d  kifad  of  Mediuni  between  its  Agent 
and  Patient,  the  whole-  three,  Agent, 
Energy,  and  Patient,  cb-alesce  with  the 
same  facility  ;  ds  wHeil  We  say,  Alexander 
ddrtquers  Daritis.  And  hence,  that  is  from 
these  Modes  of  natural  Co-dlescence,  arises 
the  Grantmdtical  Regimen  of  ihe  Verb  by 
iis  Noihinative,  and  of  ihe  Accusative  by  its 
Verb.  Farther  than  this.  Attributives  them- 
selves may  be  most  of  them  characterized ; 
as  when  we  say  of  such  Attributives  as  ran, 
beautiful,  leaimed,  he  ran  swiftly,  she  was 
very  beautiful,  YiG  was  moderately  learned^ 
^c.  And  hence  the  Co-alescence  of  the 
Adverb,  with  Verbs,  Participles,  and  A^ec- 
tives. 


'J' 


The  general  Conclusion  appears  to  b^ 
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this.    "  Those  Paets  of  Speech  unitb 

"  OP  THEMSELVES  IN  GbAMMAR,    WHOSE 

"  ORIGINAL    Archetypes    unite    op 

"THEMSELVES    IN    NaTURE/'      To  whlch 

we  may  add,  as  following  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  great  Objects  of  Natural 
Union  are  Substance  and  Attribute. 
Now  though  Substances  naturally  co-incide 
with  their  Attributes,  yet  they  absolutely 
refuse  doing  so,  one  with  another.^^  And 
hence  those  known  Maxims  in  Physics,, 
that  Body  is  impenetrable ;  that  two  Bodies 
cannot  possess  the  same  place  ;  that  the  same 
Attribute  cannot  belong  to  different  Sub- 
stances,  Spc. 

From  these  Principles  it  follows,  that 
when  we  form  a  Sentence,  the  Substantive 


^^^  Cauaa^  propter  quamduo  Substantivdnon  pmuntur 
sine  copuld,  e  Philosophid  petenda  est :  neque  emm  duo  suh- 
stantialtter  unum  essepotesty  stcut  Substantia  et  Acddens; 
itaquenon  dicas,  Casar,  Cato  pugkat.  Seal,  de  Caus. 
Ling,  Lat.  c.  177. 
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without  difficulty  co-incides  with  the  Verb, 
from  the  natural  Co-incidence  of  Substance 
and  Energy — ^The  Sun  warmeth.  So 
likewise  the  Energy  with  the  Subject^  on 

which    it     operates warmeth      the 

Earth.  So  likewise  both  Substance  and 
Energy  with  their  proper  Attributes. — 
The  Splendid  Sun, — genially  warm- 
eth— the  fertile  Earth.  But  suppose 
we  were  desirous  to  add  other  Substantives, 
as  for  instance,  Air  or  Beams.  How  \?^ould 
these  co-incide,  or  under  what  Character 
could  they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  Nomi- 
natives  ox  Accusatives^  for  both  those  places 
are  already  filled  j  the  Nominative  by  the 
Substance,  Sun;  the  Accusative  by  the 
Substance,  Earth.  Not  as  Attributes  to 
these  last,  or  to  any  other  thing ;  iovAttri-- 
butes  by  nature  they  neither  are^  nor  can 
be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the  Rise 
and  Use  of  Prepositions.  By  these  we 
connect  those  Substantives  to  Sentences, 
which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  co-alesce 
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qf  themsilves.  Let  vus  assume  for  iA^tanee 
a  pair  of  these  Connectives^,  Thro'  and* 
With,  and  mark  their  Effect  la^oh  ilve^ 
Substances  here  mentioned.  The  splendid 
Sun.  WITH  his  Beams  genially  warmetk 
thro'  the  air,  the  fertile  Earth.  The 
Sentence,  as  before,  remains  intire  and  one; 
the ,  Substantives  required  are  both  inlt-o^ 
duced;  and  not  a  Word,  which  was  thete 
before^is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

.  It  must  here  be  observed  that  most,  iP 
not  aJl  Prepositions  seem  originally  formed- 
to  denote  the  Relations  of  Place/'^  "the 
reason  is,  this  is  that  grand  He^/iort,  tvhieh 
Bodies  or  natural  Substances  maintain  at 
all  times  one  to  another,  U^hether  thdy  are 


^*^  Omne  corpus  aut  movetur  aut  guiescit :  qttare  opus 

fuit  aliqui  noti^  qua  TO  nOY  significareU  sive  esaet  inter 

dt6  eXPrefM^  inkr  qua  motu^fit^  she  esset  in  altera  Utft^' 

'moruniy  in  quikusJU  quies,     Hine  elieienms  Prap^sM^nig, 

esaentialem  definitionem.      Seal,   de  Caus.  Ling.  Lat,  c,, 

1««. '     • '  '"'    '' 
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^Btigiioi^  or  EedEOote,  vHietber  in  mofaon^ 
^  at  rest.   >    -  '; 

.  .   .      M. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  iw  the  Con- 
tinuity ofPlqec  they  form  this  Ubtxvjirse 
or  VISIBLE  Whole,  and  are  made  as 
much  One  by  that  general  Comprehension 
as  is  consistent  with  their  several  Natures, 
and  specifiip  Distinctions.  Thus  it  is  we 
haye  Prepositions  to  denote  the  contiguous 
Relation  of  Body,  as  when  we  say,  Caius 
walked  with  a  Staff;  the  Statue  stood 
uppN  ^  Pede^ttal^  the  River  ran  oyer  a 
Sa^^^  V^the^S  fW  the  detached  Relation,  aa 
when  we  sfiy^  jff^  is  going  to  Italy ;  thd 
-51(11  «s|  ri^en  aPQve  the  Hills  ;■  tk^se  JFajgf 
cMficfrmk  Tv^^^y^  So  2is  to  Motion  and. 
^f^<,  9pjy  \Yith  this  djifferenoe,  that  her^^ 
tl\e  Pi^epositibn  varies  its  character  with, 
thp,  Verb.  Thus  if  \y^e  say,  th^t  Lam^ 
hangs  FROM  the  Ceiling,  the  Preposition,, 
Fro^,  assumes  a  Character  of  Quiescenc^^^ 
BiAt  if  w^  say,;  thiU,  J^^amp  is  Jailing  miO^ . 
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t?i€  Ceilings  the  Prepoiiition  in  such  case 
assumes  a  Character  of  Motioti.    So  in 

— To  support  uneasie  Steps 
Over  the  burning  Marie — Par.  L.  I. 

Here  over  denotes  Motion. 

Again — 

— He — with  looks  of  cordial  Love 
Hung  OVER  her  enamoured —  Par.  L.  IV. 

Here  over  denotes  He^^. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  Preposi- 
tions was  to  denote  the  Relations  of  Tlace 
thej  could  not  be  confined  to  this  OflSce 
only.  They  by  degrees  extended  them- 
selves to  Subjects  incorporeal^  and  came  to 
denote  Relations,  as  well  intellectual  as 
local.  Thus,  because  in  Place  he,  who  is 
ah<yoe^  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him,  who  is  helow^  hence  we  transfer  over 
and  UNDER  to  Dominion  and  Obedience; 
of  a  king  we  say,  he  ruled  ov  b r  his  People; 
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of  a  common  Sddier,  he  served  tJNbEB 
stich  a  General.  So  too  we  say,  with 
Thought;  without  Attention;  thinking 
over  a  Subject ;  under  Anxiety  ;  from  Fear ; 
out  of  Love ;  through  Jealousy,  &c.  All 
which  instances,  with  many  others  of  fike 
kind,  shew  that  the  first  Words  of  Men, 
like  their  first  Ideas  J  had  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  sensible  Objects^  and  that  in  after 
days,  when  they  began  to  discern  with  their 
Intellect,  they  took  those  Words,  which 
they  found  already  made,  and  transferred 
them  by  metaphor  to  intellectual  Concep- 
tions- There  is  indeed  no  Method  to  ex- 
press new  Ideas,  but  either  this  of  Meta* 
phorj  or  that  of  Coining  new  Words,  both 
which  have  been  practised  by  Philosophers 
and  wise  Men,  according  to  the  nature, 
and  exigence  of  the  occasion/d^ 

•^  Among  the  Words  new  coined  we  may  ascribe  to  Jfuuc* 
agoras  'Ofioiofiipua ;  to  Plato  Hoc^iic  ;  to  Cicero,  Qua/t- 
lo^;  to  JrisMk^Evrtkix^ia ;  to  the  Stoics,  Oirig,  KepanQ 
and  many  othersi^^Among'the  Words  transferred  by  Me- 
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'  Ijy   the  faregoifig:  use  of  Prepositionsy 

we  have  seen  how  they  at«  applied  Kotrk 

.•  '  ■ '  1 1 1  •■  ■ '  ■  ■  ■* ■  i  '  ■  •  ■  •■ -  *j  ki«k  II I II     •  ii .  . 

tftpkor  firom  aminon  to  special' Met^Aigs^  to  the  Platoniar 
we  may  ascribe ''Ifila ;  to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pertpa- 
teticSf  Karnyopta,  and  KarT^yopav  ;  to  the  Stoics,  Kara- 
Atji/^tC*  vTT JXijT^ £Cj   Ka9{)Kov ;  to  the  P^frkonistk,  "H^i^i, 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  thiat  he'  who  preten£b 
to  discuss  the  Sentiments  of  any  one  of  these  Philosophers 
or  even  to  cite  and  translate  him  (except  in  trite  and  ob- 
vious Sentences)  without  accurately  knowing  the  Grnk 
Tongue  in  general ;  the  nice  differences  of  many  Words 
apparently  synonymous ;  the  j^uliar  Stile  of  the  author 
whom-  he  presumes  to  handle  ;  the  new  coined  Wordsj  and 
new  Significations  given  to  old  Words,  used  by:  soch^ 
Author,  and  his  Sect ;  the  whole  Philosophy  of  such  Sect^, 
together  with  the  Connections  and  Dependencies  of  its 
several  PartSj  whether  Logical,  Ethicd/orltiysical;— Ete, 
I  say,'  that, .  wkfaout  this  previoul  preparation^*  Bttemptn 
what  I  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  dark;  will  be  liable 
to j>erpetual  blunders :  will  explain,  and  praise,  and  censure 
merely  by!chanoe;  and  thou^  he  may  possib^f  til  ImU> 
appear  as  a  wise  Man,  will  certainly  among  the  wise  ever, 
pass  for  a  Fool.  Such  a  Man's  Intellect  comprehends 
antient  Philosophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant 
Prospect.^  H€'mafi5ee'pftjfhlq>s'*eii<jftgh;  td'knO#'*Mt>un- 
taitaa  from-^Plaiiis^.aiid  Sfeaff  ifr^itf'Woodsr;  hixt*f6t  aft" 
aomate  discemm^noPt  of^'particulars,'^  and  th)^f^chai^cter;r 
thi«.%itfaoDitifi8ibM  hiipB{  itois)iiifpMA^hd«&i)Uia^ 
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yfOLpx^'^iVy  htf  way  of  Just^ta^pdiitiom^  that  is 
to  say>  where  they  are  prefix t  to  a:  Word; 
without  becoming  a  Part  of  it*  But  they 
may  be  used  also  Kmofi  tm^SQp^  by  may  of 
Gompositioh J  thdit  is,  they  may  be  prefixt 
ijO  a  Word,  so  as  to  become  a  real  Part  of 
it/*^-  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  ^Em^oLfrdoLi, 
in  Latin^  Intelligere^  inEnglishj  to  Under- 
stand.  So  also,  to  foretell  to  overact  to 
undervalue^  to  outgo,  cj*c,,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  other  instances  innumerable.  In 
this  .cascji  the  Prepositions  comnionjy  trains^ 
fuse-something  of  their  own  meaning  into 
the  Word,  with  which  they  are  compound? 
ed;  and  this  imparted  Meaning  in  most 
instances  will  be  found  ultimately  resolv- 
able into  some  of  the  Relations  of  Plage,^ 
as.used  either  in  its  proper  ox  metaphorical 
acceptation. 

.^  Fpr^e^^iople^  let  us  svqjpqfe  some  j^iven .  Sp^^c    £: 
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Lastly,  there  are  times,  when  Prepo* 
sitions  totally  lose  their  connective  Nature, 


tad  F  signify  out  qf  that  Space;  Per,  ikraugh  Uj  boat 
begining  to  end;  Ik^  within  ii;  Sitb,  under  iu  Henoe 
then  E  and  Pxe  in  composition  am^msni;  Enormis,  some- 
thuig  not  simply  big,  but  big  in  Excess  ;  something  got 
out  of  the  ruky  and  htyond  the  measure;  Dieoy  to  speak; 
Edicoy  to  epeak  out;  whence  Edictumj  an  Edict,  something 
so  effectually  spoken^  as  all  are  supposed  to  hear,  and  all 
to  obey.     So  Terence, 

Dieo,  Edico  vo&m— Eun.  V.  5.  20. 

which  {as  Donatus  tells  us  in  his  Comment)  is  an  A v^iy^cc* 
Fart,  to  apeak ;  Effort,  to  speak  ouf-— henoe  Effatum,  an 
Axiom,  or  self-evident  Proposition,  something  addressed 
as  it  were  to  all  men,  and  calling  fiir  universal  Assent. 
Cic.  Acad.  II.  9Q.  Permagnus,  Peruiilisp  great  through-- 
out,  useful  through  every  part. 

On  the  contrary.  In  and  Sub  diminish  and  lessen. 
Injtuitus,  Iniquus,  unjust,  inequitable,  that  lies  within 
Justice  and  Equity,  that  reaches  not  so  i$x,  that  falls 
short  of  them;  Subniger,  blackish;  Subrubicundus,  redr^ 
dish :  tending  to  blade,  and  tending  to  red,  but  yet  under 
the  standard,  and  below  perfection. 

£jiio  originally  signified  to  take  away;  hence  it  came 
to  signify  to  buy,  because  he  who  buys,  takes  away 
his  purchase.     Ikteb,  Between,  implies  JHsconiinuanee, 
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being  coflvetted  into  Adverbs,  and  used  in 
Syntax  accordingly.     Thus  Homer ^ 

-^And  Earth  smiVd  all  around. 

lA.  T.362, 

But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  pre6dding 
Chapter/^^  One  thing  we  must  howet«r 
observe,  before  we  finish  this  Chapter, 
which  is,  that  whatever  we  may  be  told  of 
Cases  in  modern  Languages,  there  are  in 
fact  no  such  things ;  but  their  force  and 
power  is  exprest  by  two  Methods,  either 


finr  In  things  eontinuoas  there  can  nothing  lie  between. 
From  these  two  comes,  Interimoy  to  kUlf  that  is  to  say,  to 
take  a  Man  away  in  the  midst  of  Life^  by  making  a  Dii* 
continuance  of  his  vital  Energy.  So  also  Perimoy  to  kill 
a  Man,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  him  away  thoroughly;  for 
indeed  what  more  thorough  taking  away  can  well  be  sup- 
posed ?  The  Greek  Verb,  'Awupuvf  and  the  English  Verb, 
To  take  off,  seem  both  to  carry  the  same  allusion.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  Prepositions  become  Farts  of  other  Words^ 

("^Seebefore^p.  805. 
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by  SituaiianjOt  by  Prfpmiiam:  ihe  Namji^ 
native  qnd  Accusative  C<we«  by  Sitijatiop ; 
the  rest  by  Prepositions.  But  this  we  shall 
make  the  subgect  of  a  Chapter  by  itself, 
concluding  here  our  Inquiry  concerning 
Prepiositions. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  Gasd$. 

As  Cases,  or  at  least  their  various 
Powers,  depend  ott  the  knowledge  partly 
6f  Nouns,  partly  of  Verbs^  and  partly  of 
Prepositions  ;  they  have  been  reserved,  till 
those  Parts  of  Speoph  had  been  examined 
anid  discussed,  and  are  for  that  reason  made 
the  Subject  of  .so  late  a  Chapter  as  the 
present. 

Th£B£  are  no  Casb^,  in>  the  modern 
Languages,  except  a  few  among  the  pri- 
mitive  Pronouns y  such  as  I,  and  Me  ;  Je, 
aald  MoY  ;  and  the  English  OenitiDe,  form- 
ed) by  tlie  addition  of  Sj  as'  when  from 
jL«m,  Wte  form  Lion's;  from  Ship,  Ship's. 
Froiw  this-  defect,  however,,  we  may  be 
T  2 
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enabled  to  discover  in-some  instances  what 
a  Case  is,  the  Periphrasis^  which  supplies 
its  place,  being  the  Case  (as  it  were)  un* 
folded.  Thus  Equi  is  analyzed  into  Du 
ChevaU  Qf  the  Horse ;  Equo  into  Au  Che^ 
val^  To  the  Horse.  And  hence  we  see 
that  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Cases 
imply  the  joint  Power  of  a  Noun  and  a 
Preposition^  the  Genitive's  Preposition  be- 
ing Ay  Dc,  or  Ex^  the  Dative's  Preposition 
being  AdyOX  Versus 

'  We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the 
Accusative,  which  in  modern  Languages 
(a  few  instances  excepted)  is  only  known 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  by  being 
subsequent  to  its  Verb^  in  the  collocation 
of  the  wprds^ 

The  Vocative  we  pass  over  from  its 
little  use,  being  not  only  unknown  to  the 
modem  Languages,  but  often  in  the  an- 
tient  being  supplied  by  the  Nominative^ 
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The  ABLATitE  likewise  was  used  by 
the  Romans  only;  a  Case  they  seem  to 
have  adopted  to  associate  with  their 
Prepositions^  as  they  had  deprived  their 
Genitive  and  Dative  of  that  privilege:;  a 
Case  certainly  not  necessary,  because  the 
Greeks  do  as  well  without  it,  and  because 
with  the  Romans  themselves  it  is  frequently 
undistinguished. 

THEBEremains  the  Nominative,  which 

whether  it  were  a  Case  or  no,  was  much 

disputed  by  the  Antients.    The  Peripate^ 

tics  held  it  to  be  no  Case^  and  likened  the 

Noun,  in  this  its  primary  and  original  Form^ 

to  a  perpendicular  Line,  such,  for  example, 

as  the  line  AB. 

BCD 


The  Variations  from  the  Nominative,  they 
considered,-  as  if  AB  were  to  fall  from  its 
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perpiendicul^r,  s»  f<Mf  e^ap^ple,  to  AC,  or 
AD.  Heece  thm  th§y  only  q^lQ4  thesQ 
Variations,  nXQSEIS,  Casus,  C>^se8,  o? 
Fallings*  The  Stoics  on  the  contraFy, 
and  the  Grammarians  with  them,  made 
the  Nominative  a  Case  also*  Words  they 
considered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  ihfi 
.  Mind  or  Discursive  Faculty.  Now  when  a 
Noun  fell  thence  in  its  primartf  Fqrmy  they 
then  called  it  IITQSIS  OP0H,  Casus 

•  RECTUS,  AN  ERECT,  OF  UPRIGHT  CaSB  OT 

Falling,  sjich  as  AB,  and  by  this  name 
they  distinguish  the  Nominative.  Whep  it 
fell  from  the  Mind  under  any  of  its  varia-^ 
tionSy  as  for  example  in  the  form  of  a  Geni- 
tive^ a  Dative^  or  the  like,  such  variations 
they  called  nX^SEIiS  rjAAFIAl,  Ca- 
sus OBLIQUI,  OBLIQUE  CaSES,  Or  SIDE- 
LONG Fallings  (such  s^s  AC,  or  AD)  in 
opposition  to  the  other  (that  is  AB)  which 
was  erect   and    perpendicular/*^      Hence 

^ r- ', ' r ;  ■  # TTT 

^^^  Sec'^mmon.  in  Libr.  de  Inte^r.  p.  95* 
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too  Grammaritos  edited  the  Method  of 
enumerating  the  various  Gs»es  of  a  Noun, 

KAISIS,  DECtiNATIO,  a  DiGLENBtON, 

it  being  a  sort  of  progressiva  Descent  from 
the  Noitn's  upright  Form  thro*  its  various 
declining  FttrAts,  that  is,  a  Descent  froiA 
AB,  to  AC,  ADj  &d. 

Of  these  Casks  we  shall  treat  but  of 
fotiti  that  is  to  say,  the  NoxiNATivKy  the 
AccusATits,   thd    Gi^NiTiVE    and  the 

DAtlVfi. 

It  has  b^en  said  alteady  in  tbe^  precede 
ing  Chapter,  that  the  great  Objects  of  na- 
tural Union  are  SuBSTAif ge  and  Attri* 
BfTfi.  Now  from  tHs  Natural  CoAcofd 
arises  the  Logical  Cmdord  of  Sufijrticl' 
and  Pbedigate,  and  the  GraAtmatical 
Concord  of  Substantive  and  Attribu- 
tive.**'     iTiese  CoStcords  in  Speech 


(♦) 


See  before  p.  364. 
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produce  Propositions  and  Sentences, 
as  that  previous  Concord  in  Nature 
produces  natural  Beings.  This  being 
admitted,  we  proceed  by  observing^  that 
when  a  Sentence  is  regular  and  orderly. 
Nature's  Substance^  the  Logician's  Svbject^ 
and  the  Grammarian^s  Substantive  are  all 
denoted  by  that  Case,  which  we  call  the 
Nominative.  For  example,  Cjesar 
pugnaty  Ms  Jing^tur^  Domus  tedijicatur. 
We  may  remark  too  by  the  way,  that  the 
Character  of  this  Nominative  may,  be  learnt 
from  its  Attributive.  The  Action  implied 
in  pugnaty  shews  its  -Nominative  Ci&sAR 
to  be  an  Active  efficient  Cause ;  the  Passion 
implied  in  Jingitur^  shews  its  Nominative 
-ffis  to  be  a  Passive  Subjpct,  a3  does  the 
Passion  in  <fdificatur  prove  Dom:us  to  be 
anEflfect 

As  therefore  every  Attribute  would  as 
far  as  possible  conform  itself  to  its  Sub- 
stantive, so  for  this  reason,  when  it  has 
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Cases,  it  imitates  its  Substantive,  and  ap^ 
pears  as  a  Nominative  also.  So  we  find  it 
in  such  instances  as— Ciceeo  est  elq- 
QUBN&;  ViTiuM  est  tuepb;  Homo  est 
ANIMAL,  &c.  When  it  has  no  Cases  (as 
happens  with  Verbs)  it  is  forced  to  content 
itself  with  such  assimilations  as  it  has,  those 
of  Number  and  Person  ;*  as  when  we  say, 
Cicero  loquitur;  nos  loquimur; 
Homines  loquuntur. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  make 
the  following  observations — that  as  there 
can  be  ho  Sentence  mthout  a  Substantive^ 
so  that  Substantive,  if  the  Sentence  be 
regular^  is  always  denoted  by  a  Nomina/^ 
tive — that  on  this  occasion  all  the  Attrihur 
tivesj  that  have  Cases^  appear  as  Nomina- 
tives also— that  there  may  be  a  regular 
and  perfect  Sentence  mthout  any  of  the 


♦  What  sort  of  Number  and  Person  Verbs  have,  see 
before,  p,  170.  171. 
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other  Cases^  but  that  mthaut  cine  Nomina^ 
five  at  leasts  this  is  utterly  impossible. 
Hence  therefore  we  form  its  Character 
and  Description-— THE  NoMtiTATiyB  i$ 
that  Castj  mthaut  which  there  can  he  no 
regular^'^  and  perfect  Sentence*  We  are 
now  to  search  after  another  Case* 

When  the  Attributive  in  any  Sentence 
is  some  Verb  denoting  Action^  we  njay  b6 
assured  the  principal  Substantive  is  some 
active  efficient  Cause*  So  we  may  (all 
Achilles  and  Lyisippus  in  such  Sentences  as 
Achilles  vulner^witf  Ltfiippm  feei4^  But 
though  this  be  evident  and  clearly  under- 
stood,  the  Mind  is  still m  smpence^diXiA&^A^ 
its  cQiicepition  imamplete^  Action,  itweH 
knows»  not  only  requires  ^ome  ^e^^  but 

^'^  We  have  added  regular  ^as  well,  as  perfect^  because 
there  may  be  irregular  Sentences,  which  may  be  perfect 
without  a  Nomifiatite,  Of  thi&  kind  axe  all  Sentences, 
made  out  of  those  Verbs,  called  by  the  Stoics  napa<rv;i- 
^afiara  or  TIapaKaTtiyopYifiaTa,  sudt  s^  ^WKpSrai  iierafitkH, 
Socratem  pcsnitety  Sfc.     See  before,  p»  18(K 
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it  must  have  a  Sulyect  also  to  work  on,  and 
it  oiust  produce  some  Effect.  It  is  then  to 
denote  ane  of  these  (that  is,  the  Sulffect 
or  the  ^ect)  that  the  Authors  of  lan- 
guage have  d€«Uned  thb  Accusative. 
Jchilhi  vulmravit  Hbctoreh — ^here  the 
Aeousatiye  denotes  the  Subject  Lysippm 
featt  sTATWAg~"—here  the  Accusative 
denotes  the  Effect,  By  these  additional 
EispIanatioiM  the  Mind  becomes  satisfied, 
and  the  Sentences  acquire  a  Perfection) 
which  before  they  wanted.  In  whatever 
otbe^  mannfetr,  whether  figuratively,  or 
with.  Prepositions,  this  Case  may  have 
been  used,  its  first  dej^tinatioo  seems  to 
have  been,  that  here  meptiwied,  and  hence 
therefore  Ym  shall  foroi  its  Character  and 
PeacriptiQPr— TBP  Accusativb  is  that 
Case,  which  t9  m  ^cimt  yomnuitiive.  and 
a  Verb  o/Actim,  sn^Qtns  either  the  Effect 
or  the  passive  Subject.  We  have  still  left 
the  Genitive  and  the  Dative,  which  we 
investigate  as  fpUpws, 
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It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter/*^ that  when  the  Places  of  the  Nomi- 
native and  the  Accusative  are  filled  by 
proper  Substantives,  other  Substantives  are 
,  annexed  by  the  help  of  Prepositions.  Now, 
though  this  be  so  far  true  in  the  modern 
Languages,  that  (a  very  few  instances  ex- 
cepted) they  know  no  other  method ;  yet 
is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  re- 
spect to  the  Latin  or  Greeky  and  that  from 
reasons  which  we  are  about  to  offer. 

Among  the  various  Relations  of  Sub- 
stantives denoted  by  Prepositions,  there 
appear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and  these 
are,  the  Term  or  Pointy  which  something 
commences  prom,  and  the  Term  or  Pointy 
which  something  tends  to.  These  Rela- 
tions the  Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of  so 
great  importance,  as  to  distinguish  them, 


<«  See  before,  p.  265. 
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'when  they  occurred,  hy  peculiar  Termina^. 
tions  of  their  ozsm^  which  exprest  their  force, 
without  the  help  of  a  Preposition.  Now 
it  is  here  we  behold  the  Rise  of  the 
antieiit  Genitive  and  Dative,  the  Geni- 
tive being  formed  to  express  all  "Relations 
commencing  from  itself ;  the  Dative, 
all  Relations,  tending  to  itself.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof,  than  the 
Analysis  of  these  Cases  in  the  modern 
Languages,  which  we  have  mentioned 
already/'^ 

It  is  on  these  Principles  that  they  say  in 
Greek— ^€0(1X1  SOT,  S/Xcoji^/  SOI,  Of 
thee  I  ask^  To  thee  I  give.  The  reason 
is^  in  requests  the  person  requested  is  one 
whom  something  is  expected  from;  in 
donations,  the  person  presented,  is  one 
whom  something  passes  to.     So  again — 


>>  SeQ  before,  p.  S76.«76. 
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^Usirohrrou  A/da,  it  is  made  6fSfone.  Stone 
was  the  passive  Subject,  and  thtts  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Genitive,  as  being  the  T^m 
from,  or  out  of  which.  Eren  in  Latin^ 
where  the  Syntax  is  more  iwt&Ait  and'stfiet, 
^reread— 

Implentur  veteris  Baccki,  pinguisque  ferifue. 

Vifg. 

The  old  Wine  and  Venison  were  the  funds 
or  stores,  of  ot  from  which  they  were  filled. 
tJpon  the  same  principles,  Il/vco  jS  vSoLTog^ 
is  a  Phrase  in  Greek;  and,  Je  hois  de  Veau, 
a  Phrase  in  French,  as  much  as  to  say,  I 
take  smne  or.  a  certain  ]^art,  'euo^  or  out 
OF  a  certain  whole. 

When  we  meet  in  Language  such  Ge- 
nitives as  the  Son  of  a  Father  ;  the  Father 
of  a  Son ;  fhe  picture  of  a  Painter  ;  the 


Ivoty.     So  s^js  Pausanias  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  L. 
V.  p,  400.     See  also  Sxm.  Iliaii^  S.  -SH. 
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Painter  of  a  Picturej  ^c.  these  are  all 
Relatives^  and  therefore  each  of  them 
reeiprocally  a  Term  or  Point  tp  the  other, 
FROM  or  OUT  OP  which  it  derives  its  JS^- 
sence^  or  at  least  its  Intellection.^ 

The  Dative^  as  it  implies  Tetidencj^  tOj 
is  employed  among  its  other  uses  to  denote 
the  FtNAL  Caip&b,  that  being  the  Cause 
to-  which  all  Events,  not  fortuitcms,  may  be 
said  to  tend.  It  is  thus  used  io  the  fellovr- 
ing  instances,  apiong  innnuiperabk  others, 

TlBi  suaveis  dcedala  tellus 

Submittit  Jhres—    -  I^ucret; 


^^:^  Att  RdAlives  arft  said  ta  tecigrocate^  oi:  mutually 
iQ^  ^4chr  othQr>  and  theve&ns  tli^  am  q6&x  exprest 
by  tlw  Ca8Cj>  that  iaitQsay,  tbftG€iutiy.e»    Thus  ^xiHotk^ 

^jvim  $mAaor(s  ni^{w.,  Cfmm(kf>cm,f^ai  sufft,  ad  aliquidy^ 
referuntur  ad  ea,  qua  reciprocfnUux-.  UL  senovfii  dicitw^ 
domini  servus  ;  tt  domnusy  servi  dominus  ;  necnon  duplum^ 
difnidii  duplum ;  tt  diwidiumy  dupli  dimidium.  Categor. 
C.  VII. 
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.  — -TiBi  ArflrcAia  contrahit  ardens 
Scorpius —  Virg,  G- 1. 

TiBi  serviat  ultima  Thuk.  Ibid. 

And  so  mudi  for  Cas£s,  their  Origin 
and  Use;  a  sort  of  Forms,  or  Termina- 
tions, which  we  could  not  well  pass  over, 
from  their  great  importance  ^*^  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Tongues:  but  which, 
however,  not  being  among  the  Essentials 
of  Language,  and  therefore  not  to  he 
found  in  many  particular  Langufiges,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
pur  Inquiry, 


^*)  Anntm  d  Ulud  observatione  dtgniim  (licet  nobis  mo- 
demis  qnriiis  nonnihH  redundat)  antiquas  Lingaas  ph- 
nas  decKnationum,  casuum^  canjugationum,  tt  nmiUum  fu- 
isse;  modemas^  hie  feri  deatitutmsj  plurimd  per  praposi^ 
Hones  el  verba  auxHiaria  eegnitir  expedite  f  Sank  faeUi 
jtKM  emjiciat  {vJUwnque  nobis  ipsi  placeamusj  ingenia  pn- 
drum  seculorum  noAtris  fuisse  multo  acutiora  et  subtiliora. 
Bacon,  de  Jugm.  Sient.  VI.  i. 
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chap:  V, 

Concerning  IntetjeQtions — Recapitulation^^ 

I 

Conclusion. 

Besides  the  Parts  of  Speech  before 
mentioned,  there  remains  THii  Interjec- 
tion. Of  this  Kind  among  the  Greeks  are 
*i},  4>fi3,  Afj  Sec.  donong'the  Latins^  Ah  I 
Heuf  Heil^^c.  among  the  EngUshj  Ah  I 
Alas  !  Fie  I  ^c.  These  the  Greeks  have 
ranged  among  their  Adverbi ;  improperly, 
if  we  consider  the  Adverbial  Nature,  which 
always  co-incides  with  some  V«l3,  as  its 
Principal,  and  to  which  it  always  serves 
in  the  character  of  an  Attributive.  Now 
Intj^IL^ectjon^  f[hincide  with  no  Fart  of 
Sp&echfhit  are  either  uttered  ahne^  orehe 
fkrotmi  into  a  Sentence^  mthout  altering  its 
Formy  either  in  Syntax  or  Signification.  The 
Latins  seem  therefore  to  liave  done  better 
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in-f-  separating  them  by  themselves,  and 
giving  them  a  name  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  ask^d,  if  not  Adverbs, 
what  then  are  they  ?  It  may  be  answered 
not  so  properly  Parts  of  Speech,  as  adven- 
titious Sounds;  certain  Voices  of  Na- 
ture, rather  than  Voices  of  Arty  express- 
ing those  Passions  and  natural  Emotions, 
which  spontaneously  arise  in  the  human 
Soul,  upon  the  View  or  Narrative  of  in- 
teresting Events.^*^ 

f  Vid.  Servium  in  jEneid^  XII.  v.  486. 

^^  Intebjectioves  a  Gracis  ad  Jdverbia  referuntur^ 
mtque  eoe  mqukuT  Hiam  SoMius.  Et  rwte  quidan  de  tt>, 
fuando  casum  r^nt.  Scd  quando  wraUoni  sffym  imc^ 
runtur,  ut  noia  affect^s,  vdut  suspirii  aut  ine<^,,  vis 
iMentur  nd  ctasstem  aliquam  perHnerc,  ut  qua  katurales 
muW^ota;  xon,  aliarum  v^eum  instar^  ex  imtiM^  3^* 
mficavU.  Voss.  de  AoaL  L.  I.  c  i.  iNTisRncTio  ^ 
Vox  affectum  mentis  significana^  ac  c^q  verbi  opem  acur 
tmiam  tomplens.  Ibid.  c.  8.  Restat  classium  extrema^ 
I)m^RjEC¥io.     HufUB  appeHotio  turn  siMMer  m  k^ 
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r- 

"And  thus  we  have  found  that  all 

'    ^^WOEPS  AEE  EITHER    SIGNIFICANT    BY 
"  THEMSJSLVES)     OE   ONLY   SIGNIFICANT 

WHEN  Associated — that  those    signu 


(C 


at  Cfonfunctionis  Nam  cum  hac  dicatur  CtmjtmctiOf  quia 
w^ngat.;  Inteiyedio  twmn^  wm  quia  interjacet^  $ed  quia 
interjicitur,  nomen  accqnt.  Nee  tamen  de  itrltg,  ejus  est,  ut 
interyiciatur  :  cum  per  9e  compleai  aenientiam^  Htc  rare  ab 
ed  mcipiat  aratio.  Ibid.  L«  IV.  c.  38.  Iiitbiukctiokem 
mm  e99e  partem  OrationU  m  odendo ;  Quod  naturale  eaif 
idem  est  apud  omnea :  Sed  gemitus  et  signa  lastiiue  idem 
sunt  apud  omnea :  Sunt  igitur  naturaks.  Si  tero  natu- 
^ruk9f  sum  stmt  partea  Oratwnia.  Nam  ea  partes,  aecun- 
dum  Jriatotelemf  ex  inatituto^  non  naturd,  debeut  conatare. 
Interfectionem  Gract  Adverbiis  adnumerant ;  aed  falao. 
Nam  nequCf  Ac.  Sanct.  Miner.  L.  I.  c.  2.  Inter jec- 
TIQK9H  Gr€^  iiiier  Adverbia  ^ponmniy  qwma^  hoc 
quoque  vel  adfungitur  verbta^  vel  verba  ei  aubaudiuntur. 
Ut  ai  dtcofn— Papte !  quid  video  ? — vel  per  ae — Papae ! — 
etidmai  non  addatur^  Miror ;  h^Aet  in  ae  ipaiua  joerbi  «ij^- 
nificationem.  Qike  ran  numme  fecit  Bomanarum  artium 
Scriptorea  aeparatim  banc  partem  ab  Adverbiia  accfpere  ; 
quia  videtur  crffeetum  habere  in  aeae  Verbi,  etplenam  motda 
amnu  aign^eafiawmt  atiamai  non  adiatur  Verbum,  demon- 
atrjgre.  Interyectio  tamen  non  aolum  illa^  qua  dicunt  Graci 
axerXiaafihv,  aigni/ieat ;  aed  eliam  vocea^  qua  cujuseunque 
ptumnis  animi  pulau  per  exelamationem  inteijiciuntur. 
Priac.  L.XV. 
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^^Jicant  by  themselves  denote  either  Sub- 
"  STANCES  or  Atteibutes,  and  are  called 
^^  for  that  reason  Substantives  and  At- 
"  TRiBUTiVES — that  the  Substantives  are 
"  either  Nouns  or  Pronouns-— /Aa^  the 
"  Attributives  are  either  Primary  or 
"  Secondary — that  the  Primary  Aitri^ 
"  butives  are  either  Verbs,  Participles, 
^^  or  Adjectives;  the  Secondary^  Ad^ 
"  VERBS^ — Again^  that  the  Parts  of  Speech j 
*'  only  significant  when  associated,  are  either 
"  Definitives  or  Connectives— M^^ 
^^  the  Definitives  are  either  Articular, 
"  or  Pronominal — and  that  the  Connec- 
"  tives^  ere  ciMer  Prepositions  or  Con- 
"  junctions.^ 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  Lang tr age, 
AS  A  Whole  into  its  constituent 
Parts,  which  was  the  first  thing,  that  we 
proposed,  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry/*' 

W  See  before,  p.  7. 
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But  now,  as  we  conclude,  methinks  I 
hear  some  objector,  detnanding  with  an 
air  of  pleasstntry,  and  ridicule-^-"  Is  there 
"  no  speaking  then  without  all  this  trouble  f 
"  Do  we  not  talky  every  one  of  usy  as  well 
**  unlearned  as  learned;  as  well  poor  Pea^ 
**  sanisj  as  profound  Philosophers  ?^^  We 
may  answer  by  interrogating  9n  our  part 
— :I]|p  not  those  same  poor  Peasants  use 
the  licver  and  the  Wedge,  and  many 
other  Instruments,  with  .  much  habitual 
readiness?  And  yet  have  they  any  con*, 
ception  of  those  Geometrical  Principles, 
from  which  those  Machines  derive  their 
Efficacy  and  Force  ?  And  is  the  Ignorance 
of  these  Peasants  a  reason  for  others  to  re- 
main ignorant ;,  or  to  render  the  Subject  a 
less  becoming  Inquiry?  Think  of  Ani- 
mals, and  Vegetables,  that  occur  every 
day — of  Time,  of  Place,  and  of  Motion  * 
—of  Light,  of  Colours,  and  of  Gravita- 
tion— of  our  very  Senses  and  Intellect, 
by  /which  we  perceive  every  thing  else — 
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That  they  are,  we  all  know,  and  are 
parfectly  satisfied— What  they  are,  is 
a  Stibject  of  much  obscurity  and  doubt. 
Were  We  to  reject  this  last  Question,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  of  the  first,  we  should 
bahish  all  Philosophy  at  once  out  of  the 
world/*"^ 

But  a  graver  Objector  now  accosts  us. 
**  What  (says  he)  is  the  Utility? 
*'  Whetice  the  Profit j  where  the  Gain  f^ 
Every  Science  whatever  (we  may  answef) 
has  its  Use.  Arithmetic  is  excellent  for 
the  gauging  of  Liquors ;  Geometry,   for 


^^  'AXX'  i^i  ToXXa  riv  6vtwv,  a  rriv  fxiv  vnap^iv  ?x" 
yvwpifii»»TaTfiV9  ayvw^oraTfiy  Bi  rriv  iatav  Sunffp  nr^ 
Klvtiaig,  j^  6  rrfirocj  tri  Si  fiaXXov  6  ')(ff6voQ.  'Eica^s  yap 
rirwv  th  fjihf  elvai  yvtopi/jLOv  i^  avafJt!^(\tKT0V'  rtg  Si  ?rorl 
iviv  avtiov  n  Ma,  rwv  x^^«>>^orctfi;  ipoBiivat.  "En  Si 
Sri  tI  twv  TOiSrfov  j^  ^  ^X^*  '^  f*^'^  J^P  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^ 
T^v^nvj  yvwpifiiiyraTOv  i^  ^avepuyrarov^  rt  Si  wori  i^^iv,  i 
paiiov  KaTafiaOiiv*  'AXc^avS.  *A^poS.  IlEp}  ^t/X^^>  ^'*  P* 
1«. 
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the  measuring  of  Ettjates ;  Astronomy,  for 
the  making  of  Almanacks ;  and  Grammar, 
perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  Bonds  and 
Conveyances.    . 

Thus-'  much  to  the  Sofdid— If  the 
lAberal  ask  for  something  better  than  this, 
we  may  answer  and  assure  them  from  the 
best  authorities,  that  every  Exercise  of 
the  Mind  upon  Theorems  of  Science^ 
like  generous  and  manly  Exercise  of  the 
Body^  tends  to  call  forth  and  strengthen 
Nature's  original  Vigour.  Be  the  Sub»- 
ject  itself  immediately  lucrative  or  not, 
the  Nerves  of  Reason  are  braced  by  the 
mere  Employ,  and  we  become  abler  Ac- 
tons in  the  Drama  of  Life,  whether  our 
Part  be  of  the  busier,  or  of  the  sedater 
kind. 

Perhaps  too  there  is  a  Pleasure  even  iA 
Science  itself ^  distinct  from  any  i3nd,  to 
which  it  may  be  farther  conducive.     Are 
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uQt  Health  and  Strength  of  JBoJy  desirable 
for  their  own  sakes»  tho'  we  happen  not 
to  be  fated  either  for  Porters  or  Draymen? 
And  have  not  Health  and  Strength  of 
Mind  their  intrinsic  Worth  also,  tho'  not 
condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid 
Emolument?  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  Good  (could  we  have  the  Grace  to  re- 
cognize, it)  in  the  mere  Energy  of  ourln-- 
tellecty  as  much  as  in  Energies  of  lower 
degree  ?  The  jSportsman  believes  there  is 
Good  in  his  Chace;  the  Man  of  .Gaiety^ 
in  his  Intrigue ;  even  the  Glutton,  in  his 
Meal.  We  may  justly  ask  of  these,  mJ^ 
they  pursue  mch  things ; ;  but  if  they  an- 
swer, they  pursue  them^ ,  because  they  are 
Good,  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  them  far- 
ther, WHY  they  PURSUE  what  is  Goojy. 
It  might  well  in  such  case  be  replied  on 
their  behalf  (how  strange  soever  it  may 
at  first  appear)  that  if  there  was  not  some- 
thifig  Good,  tsphich  was  in  no  respect . vsb- 
FUL,  even  things  useful  therfisekes  could  not 
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possibly  have  existence.  For  this  is  in  fact 
no  more  than  to  assert,  that  some  things 
are  Ends,  some  things  are  Meaks,  and 
fhat  if  there  were  no  Ends,  there  could  be 
of  course  noMeansI 

>  It  should  seem  then  the  Grand  Question 
was,  WHAT  IS  Good— that  is  to  say,  what 
is  that  which  is  desirable^  not  for  something 
else  J  but  for  itself;  for  whfether  it  be  the 
Chace,  or  the  Intrigue,  or  the  Meal,  may 
be  fairly  questioned,  since  Men  in  each 
instance  are  far  from  being  agreed. 

In  the  niean  time  it  is  plain  from  daily 
experience,  there  are  infinite  Pleasurest 
Amusements,  and  Diversions,  some  for 
Summer,  others  for  Winter ;  some  for 
Country,  others  fot  Town ;  some  easy, 
indolent,  and  soft;  others  boisterous,  ao-  ' 
tive^  and  rough ;  a  multitude  diversified  to 
every  taste,  and  which  for  the  time  are 
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enjoyed  as  psBfECT  Good,  mthout  m 
thought  of  any  Endy  that  may  be  farther 
ahtuined.  Some  Objects  of  this  kind  are  at 
times  sought  by  all  Men,  excepting  alone 
that  contemptible  Tribe,  who,  from  a  lore 
to  the  Means  of  life  wholly  forgetting  its 
End,  are  truly  for  that  reason  called 
Muer$^  or  Miserable. 

If  there  be  supposed  then  a  Pleasure,  a 
Satisfaction,  a  Good,  a  Something  valu- 
able for  itself  without  view  to  any  thing 
farther,  in  so  many  Objects  of  the  wifr- 
ordinate  kind ;  shall  we  not  allow  the  same, 
praise  to  the  sublmest  of  all  Objects  ?  Shall 
.TUB  IsTTEi^LECT  alone  feel  no  pleasures 
m  its  Energy^  when  we  allow  them  to  the 
grossest  Energies  of  Appetite,  and  Sense? 
Or  if  the  Reality  of  all  Pleasures  and  Goods 
were  to  be  controverted,  may  not  the  I«- 
tellectual  Sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as 
any  of  them  ?    Whatever  may  be  urged  in 
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behalf  of  the  rest  (for  we  are  not  now 
arraigning  them)  we  may  safely  affirm  of 
Intellectual  Good,  that  it  is  "  the 
"  Good  of  that  Part,^  which  is  most  ex- 
<^  cellent  within  us  ;  that  it  is  a  good  ac- 
"  commodated  to  all  Places  and  Times ; 
**  which  neither  depends  on  the  will  of 
**  others  nor  on  the  affluence  of  external 
^*  Fortune ;  that  it  is  a  Good,  which  de- 
<*  cays  not  with  decaying  Appetites,  but 
"  often  rises  in  vigour,  when  those  arpitno 

There  is  a  Difference,  we  must  own, 
betweien  this  l7ife//ec/f/a/ Virtue,  and  Moral 
Virtue.  Moral  Virtue,  from  its  Em- 
ployment, may  be  called  more  Human, 
as  it  tempers  our  Appetites  to  the  pur- 
poses of  human   Life.     But  Intellec- 


^'J  See  Vol- 1,  p.  119, 190,  Ac. 
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TUAL  ViBTVE  may  be  surely  called  more 
Divine,  if  we  consider  the  Nature  and 
Sublimity  of  its  End. 

Indeed  for  Moral  Virtue^  as  it  is  al- 
most wholly  conversant  about*  Appetites, 
and  Affections,  either  to  reduce  the  natural 
ones. to  a  proper  Mean,  or  totally  to  expel 
the  unnatural  and  vitious,  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  suppose  THE  Deity- to-  have  oc- 
cpaion  for  such  an  Habit,  or  that  any  work 
of  this  kind  should  call  for  his  attention. 
Yet  God  Is,*  and  lives.  So  we  are  as- 
sured from  Scripture  itself.  What  then 
may  we  suppose  the  Divine  Life  to  be? 
Not  a  Life  of  Sleep,  as  Fables  tell  us  of 
Endymion.  .  If  we  may  be  allowed  then  to 
conjecture  with  a  becoming  reverence,  what 
more  likely,  than  A  perpetual  Energy 
Of  the  purest  Intellect  about  the 

FIRST,     all-comprehensive     ObJECTS 

OF  Intellection,  WHICH  Objects  are 
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NO  OTHER  THAN    THAT    iNTlELtECT     IT* 

SELF?     For   ia  pure  Intellection  it 
holds    the  reverse  of .  all   Sensation  j    that 

THE      PERCEIVER       AND      ThING       PER- 
CEIVED   are  .always    one  •  and  -  the 

same/'^ 

It  was  Speculation  .of  this  kind  con- 
cerning THE  Di viNJE  Nature,  which  in- 


**^  EI  Sv  Srwg  e5  ix^hi>Q  tifAitc  irxyri,  6-  Seic  atl,'  daw- 
^v6v'  d  Si  fAoXXov,  m  iaufMLtriwre^v '  ixii  Si  &Sc/  *i^ 
Z^'fi  Si  ye  iwap\u*  i}  yap  NS  ivi^eia,  Ztoii.  'Ekcivoc  H» 
ri  ivipyeia'hipyeia  SI  4  kii9'  aMjv,  iKitvu  Z<tyh  apl^ri  i^ 
at^og.  ^a/ilv  Si  rhv  Behv  tlvat  Zwov  atiiov,  aptvov* 
Ace  Ztani  S^  vXiiv  ffweyyiQ  i^  atSiog  vwapxei  ri^  Qit^* 
TOYTO  yap  O  0EOS*  Twv  fura  ro  ^v^'  A\  ?'•  It  ii 
remarkable  in  Scripture  that  God  is  peculiarly  duoao- 
terized  n^  a  Living  God,  in  opposition  to  all  fidse  and 
imaginary  Deities,  of  whom  some  had  no  pretensions  io 
Life  at  all ;  others  to  none  higher  than,  that  of  VcgetaMes 
or  Brutes;  and  the  best  were  nothing  .better  than  iUiiftti- 
ons  Men,  whose  existence  was  circumscribed  by  the  short 
penod  of  Humamty. 
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duced  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  An ti- 
ents  to  believe—"  That  the  Man,  who 
"  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  his 
"  Mind^  and  who  properly  cultivated  that 
^\divine  Principle^  was  happiest  in  himself y 
"  and  most  beloved  by  the  Gods.  For  if  the 
^*  Gods  had  any  regard  to  what  past  among 
"  Men  (as  it  appeared  they  had)  it  was 
"  probable  they  should  rejoice  in  that 
"  which  was  most  excellent^  and  by  nature 
"  the  most  nearly  allied  to  themselves;  and, 
*^  as  this  was  Mind,  that  they  should 
"  requite  the  Man,  who  most  loved  and 
•*  honoured  TAw,  both  from  his  regard  to 
*^  that  which  was  dear  to  themselves,  and 


To  the  passage  nhawe  quoted,  may  be  added  another, 
whidi  immediatelj  precedes  it.  Avrov  Si  voeX  6  vhq  Kara 
fUrSiKv^v  T8  voijtS*  voifrhg  yap  ylv^ai,  diyyivu>v  j^  vowv 
*^e  TAYTON  NOYS  KAI  NORTON. 
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"  from  his  acting  a  Part,  which  was  laud- 
"  able  and  right/' ^ 

And  thus  in  all  Science  there  is  some- 
thing valuable  for  itself  because  it  contains 
within  it  something  which  is  divine. 


^  'HftiK-  N«KO/iax-  rh  K'.  kz^.  fi. 


End  of  the  Second  Book. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAP.  I. 

Introduction — Division  of  the  Subject  into 
its  principal  Parts. 

SOlVIE  things  the  Mind  performs  thro' 
the,  Body;  as  for  example  the  various 
Works  and  Energies  of  Art. — ^Othe^s  it 
performs  without  such  Medium ;  as  for 
example,  when  it  thinks^  arid  reasons, 
and  concludes.  Now  tho'  the  Mind,  in 
either  case,  may  be  called  the  Principle 
o/ Source,  yet  are  these  last  more  properly 
its  own.  peculiar  Acts,  as  being  immediately 
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referable  to  its  own  innate  Powers.  And 
thus  is  Mind  ultimately  the  Cause  of  all; 
of  every  thing  at  least  that  is  Fair  and 
Good. 

Among  those  Acts  of  Mind  more  im- 
mediately its  own,  that  of  mental  Sepa- 
ration may  b^  well  reckoned  one. — Corpo- 
real Separations,  however  accurate  other- 
wise, are  in  one  respect  incomplete,  as 
they  may  be  repeated  without  end.  The 
smallest  Limb^  severed  irom  the  smallest 
Animalcule  (if  we  could  suppose  any  in- 
strument equal  to  such  dissection)  has  still 
a  triple  Extension  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness;  has  a  figure,  a  colour,  with 
perhaps  many  other  qualities ;  and  so  will 
continue  to  have,  tho'  thus  divided  to 
infinity.     But  ^^  the  Mind  surmounts  idl 


^•^  Itaque  Natura  facienda  ($t  prorsus  Solutio  Sr  Stpa* 
fYrfw;  non  per  Ignem  certt,  sed  per  Mtntemy  tanpam 
igmm  ditfimm.    Buda.  Oigaa.  Lib.  II.  16. 
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power  of  Concretion,  and  can  place  in  the 
simplest  manoer  every  Attribute  by  itself, 
convex  without  concave;  colour  without 
superficies ;  superficies  without  Body;  and' 
Body  without  its  Accidents ;  as  distinctly 
each  one^  a^^  tho^  they  h^d  never  been 
united. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  it  penetrates  iuto 
the  recesses  of  all  things,  not  only  dividing 
tbem^  ^sJVhole^^  into  their  more  compieu- 
ims  PartiSy  but  persisting,  till  it  even  sepa- 
rate those  Elementary  Principles,  which, 
being  blended  together  after  a  more  mys- 
terious manner,  are  united  in  the  minutest 
Part,  as  much  as  in  the  mightiest  Whole.^^ 

Now  if  Matter  and  Foem  arp  among 
these  Elements,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be 
esteemed  a^  the  primdpal  among  tb^m,  it 
may  not  be  foreign  to  the  Design  of  this 

('>  Seebe]ow,p.812. 

X  2    ' 
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Treatise,  to  seek  whether;  these j  or  any 
thing  analogous  to  them^  may  be  found  in 
Speech  or  Language/'^  This,  therefore 
we  shall  attempt  after  the  following  method. 


<''  See  before^  p.  8.  7.  Matter  and  Form  (in  Greek 
YAH  and  EIAGS)  were  Terms  of  great  import  in  the 
days  of  antient  Philosophy,  when  things  were  scrutinized 
rather  at  their  beginning  than  at  their  End.  They  have 
been  but  little  regarded  by  modem  Philosophy,  which 
almost  wholly  employs  itself  about  the  last  order  of  Sub- 
stance, that  is  to  say^  the  tangtbk,  corporeal  or  concrete, 
and  which  acknowledges  no  separations  eren  in  this,  but 
those  made  by  mathematical  Instruments,  or  Chemical 
Process. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Word  YAH,  was  SriVA, 
A  Wood.     Thus  ffomer, 

Tpifu  8'  Spta  /Liaicpa  i^  YAH, 

HoatrXi/  vir  kBavaroim  liotni^iuavOQ  l6vTog.  . 

As  Neptune  past^  the  Mountains  and  the  Wood 
Trembled  beneath  the  God's  immortal  Feet. 

Hence  as  Wood  was  perhaps  the  first  and  most  useful 
kind  of  Materials,  the  Word  ^'YXin,  which  denoted  it,  came 
to  be  by  degrees  extended,  and  at  length  to  denote  Mat- 
ter or  Materials  in  general.  In  this  sense  Brass  was 
called  the^'YXi)  or  Matter  of  a  Statue :  Stone,  the^'YXi)  or 
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,    Every    thing    in   a  manner,    whether 
natural  or  artificial,  is  in  its  constitution 


Matter  of  a  Pillar ;  and  so  in  other  instances. — The 
Platonic  Chalcidius  and  other  Authors  of  the  latter  Latinity 
use  SrLVA  under  the  siame  extended  and  comprehensivie 
Signification. 

Now  as  the  Species  of  Matter  here  mentioned  (Stone, 
Metal,  Wood,  &c.)  occur  most  frequently  in  common  life^ 
and  are  all  nothing  more  than  natural  Substances  or  Bodies, 
hence  by  the  Vulgar,  Matter  and  Body  have  been 
taken  to  denote  the  same  thing ;  Material  to  mean  Car- 
porealr  IrnmateriaU  Incorporeal^  4-c.  But  this  was  not 
the  Sentiment  of  Philosophers  of  old,  by  whom  the  Term 
.J!fa//er  was  seldom  used' under  so  narrow  an  acceptation. 
By  these,  every  thing  wai?  called  YAH,  or  Mattee,  whe- 
ther corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing something  elsCj  or  of  being  moulded  into  something  elsCy 
whether  from  the  operation  of  Art,  of  Nature,  or  a  higher 
Cause. 

In  this  sense  they  not  only  caUed  Brass  the  "YXii  of  a 
Statue,  and  Timber,  of  a  Boat,  but  Letters  and  Syllable$ 
they  called  the  ''YXai  of  Words ;  Words  or  simple  Terms, 
the  *YXai  of  Propositions ;  and  Propositions  themselves 
the  ^YXai  of  Syllogisms.  The /Sfotc*  held  all  things  out 
of  our  own  power  (ra  sk  I^'  i^/li?v)  such  as  Wealth  and 
Poverty,  Honour  and  Dishonour,  Health  and  Sickness, . 
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compounded     of     something     Coumon, 
and  something  Peculiar;  of  something 


Life  and  Death,  to  be  the  "YXai  or  Materials  of  Virtue  or 
Moral  GoodnesBf  whidi  had  its  ei scnoe  in  a  proper  ooudiiift 
vith  reject  to  all  these  ( Vid.  Jrr.  Epict.  L.  I.  e.  29. 
Abo  VoL  the  first  of  these  miscellaneous  treatises,  p«  187i 
309.  M.  Ant.  XII.  29.  VII.  29.  X.  18,  19.  wber* 
the  'YXcjcov  and  AtrKuSec  are  opposed  to  each  other).  The 
PerrpcUetics,  tho'  they  expressly  held  the  Soul  to  be 
itreu/Liaroc,  or  Ificorporeal,  yet  still  tailed  of  a  NSc  'YXcic&c* 
a  fnatmd  Mind  or  Itttellect. — This  to  modem  Ears  may 
possibly  sound  somewhat  harshly.  Yet  if  we  translate  the 
irords,  Natural  Capacity,  and  consider  them  as  only 
denoting  tha#  original  and  native  Power  of  InteUection, 
which  being  previous  to  all  hunum  Knowledge,  is  yet 
necessary  to  its  reception;  there  seems  nothing  then  to 
remain,  that  can  give  us  offence.  And  so  much  for  the 
Idea  of  YAH,  or  Matteu.  Sec  AUt.  Jphrod.  de  Anm, 
p.  144.  b.  145.  Arist.  Metapk.  p.  121, 122, 141.  Edit. 
Sytb.    Prod,  in  Euclid,  p.  22,  28. 

As  to  EIA02,  its  original  meanmg  was  that  of  Form  . 
or  FiGDSE,  considered  as  denoting  tiMk  Symmetry,  and 
Proportion;  and  hence  it  had  its  name  fiom  ElScv,  Ostie, 
Beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the  noblest  add  most  exod- 
lint  Objects  of  Sight.    Thus  Euripideif 

UpwTov  /liiv  EtBog  a^iov  rvpawlSoc* 

Fair  Form  to  Empire  gave  the^rst  pretence. 
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Common^   and   belonging  to  many  other 
things;    and  of  something  Peculiar^    by 


Now  as  the  Form  or  Figure  of  visible  Beings  tended  prin- 
cipally to  distinguish  then,  and  to  give  to  each  its  Nsme 
and  Essence ;  henee  in  a  more  general  scsise,  whatever  ^ 
any  Icin4>  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal),  was  peculiar,  , 
Essential,  and  distinctive,  so  as  by  its  acoesaion  to  any 
Beings,  as  to  its  *YXf}  or  Metier,  to  mark  them  with  a 
Character,  which  they  hsi  not  before,  wbb  called  by '  thd 
Antients  EIA02  or  Form.  Thus  not  only  the  Shap^ 
given  to  the  Brass  was  called  the  £7Soc  or  Fimn  of  the 
Statue ;  but  the  Proportion  assigned  to  the  Drugs  was  dM 
£7&>c  or  Form  of  the  Medicine ;  the  orderly  Motioin  of 
the  human  Body  was  the  £7Soc  or  Form  of  the  Dance ; 
the  just  Arrangement  of  the  Propositions,  the  ElSoc  of 
Form  of  the  Syllogism.  In  like  manner  the  rational  and 
e^eeurate  Conduct  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  in  all  thu 
various  Relations  and  Occurrences  of  life,  made  thai  HjSog 
ot  Form,  described  by  Cicero  to  his  Son,-»^FoEMAM 
quidam  ipsam,  Marce  JiU,  et  tanquam  faeiem  Hoi9'fcSTl 
vides:  qum^  d  ocuKs  eemeretWy  mimbHes  asMorss  (ut  edt 
Plato)  exdtaret  sapientia,  <J*c.     De  Offic.  I. 

We  mq^go  farther  still — the  SuPKsif  e  Intelliosnce, 
whidi  passes  thro*  all  things,  and  which  is  the  same  to  our 
Cspacities,  as  Light  is  to  our  Eyes,  ibis  Supreme  Iirtdli^  ^ 
gnoe  has  been  called  £1 AOS  £IA{iN,  the  Form  of 
FoEMS,  as  being  the  Fomitain  of  all  Symmetry,  of  Ul 
Good,   and  of  all   Truth ;   and  as  impariii^  to  every 
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which  it  is  distinguished,  and  made  to  be 
its  true  and  proper  self: 


Bang  those  essential  and  distinctive  Attributes,  which 
make  it  to  be  itself^  and  not  anything  else. 

And  so  much  concerning  Fobm,  as  before  concenjpg 
Mattee.  We  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  in  the  uniting 
of  these,  that  every  thing  generable  bfegins  to  exist ;  in 
thar  separating^  to  perish^  and  he  at  an  end — that  while 
the  two  co-exist,  they  co-exist  not  by  juxta-position,  like 
the  stones  in  a  wall,  but  by  a  more  intimate  Coincidence, 
complete  in  the  minutest  part — that  hence,  if  we  were  to 
persist  in  dividing  any  substance  (for  example  Marble)  to 
infinity,  there  would  still  remain  after  every^  section  both 
Matter  and  Fornix  and  these  as  perfectly  united,  as  before 
the  division  began — lastly,  that  they  are  both  pre-eanstent 
to  the  Beings,  which  they  constitute;  the  Matter  being 
,  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large ;  the  Form^  if  artificial, 
pre-existing  within  the \^r^jj^er,  or  if  natural,  within  the 
Supreme  CauM,  the  Sovereign  Artist  ojfthe  Universe, 

— Pulchrum  ptdcherrimus  ipse 

Mundum  mentegerensy  mmilique  in  imagine  formam. 

Even  without  speculating  so  high  as  this,  we  may  see 
among  all  animal  and  vegetable  Substances,  the  Forinr  pree> 
existing  in  their  immediate  generating  Cause;  Oak  being 
die  parent  of  Oak,  Lion  of  Lion,. Man  of  Man,  &c.    . 
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'*  Hence  Language,   if  compared  ac-\ 
cording  to  this  notion  to  the  murmurs  of  a  ] 
Fountain,  or  the  dashings  of  a  Cataracti  | 
has  in  common  this,  that  like  them,  it  is  a  j 
Sound.     But  then  on  the  contrary  it  has 

\Eicero*8  account  of  these  Principles  is  as  follows. 

Matter, 

Sed  subfectam  putant  omnibtis  sine  ulta  specie,  atque  ca^ 
rentem  vmni  ilia  qualitate  (Jiadamus  enim  tractando  usi- 
.  tatiua  hoc  verbui^  et  tritius)  hatebiam  quandam,  ex  qui 
omnia  expressa  atque  efficta  sint  (qua  tota  omnia  accipere 
poasitf  omnibusque  modis  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte) : 
eSque  etidm  iHterire^  non  in  nihilumy  (J'c. — Acad.  I*  8. 

FOEM. 

Sed  ego  sic  statuoy  nihil  esse  in  ullo  genere  tampulchfiim, 
quo  non  pulchnus  id  sit^  unde  Ulud^  ut  e^  ore  aliqm,  quasi 
imago,  exprimatur^  quodneyue  ociUis^  iniqut  oLuribus^  mqut 
tdlo  scrtsu  p&dpi  potest :  cogitations  tantit^m  et  mente  com^ 

pkctimur. Has  BEitirM  vonuAi  app^lkt   Ideost  ilk 

•non  inielligendi  solum,  std  etiam  dicendi  gra^jissinm^  ai$ctor 
tt  Mmgister,  Plato :  casque  gignl  negate  et  ait  semper  esse, 
€C  rationt  et  inteUigentid  coniineri:  catera  nasci,  ocddere, 
fiaerCj  labi;  nee  diutiiU  esse  uno  tt  eodem  statu.  Quidquid 
€st  igitur^  de  quo  ratione  et  vid  disputetur,  id  est  ad  ulti- 
mam  sui  generis  Formam  specietHque  ridigendimu  CiCk  lid 
M.  Brut.  Orat. 
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in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  those  Souods 
hdive  no  Meaning  or  Signification^  to  Lan-* 
giiage  a  Meaning  or  Signification  is 
essential. — Agsun,  LanguagCy  if  compared 
to  the  Voice  of  irrational  Aniinals>  has  in 
comnuyii  this,  that  like  them,  it  has  a  Meanr 
ing.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar  to 
distinguish  it  from  them,  that  whereas  the 
Meaning  of  those  Animal  Sounds  is  de- 
rived from  Nature,  that  of  Language 
is  derived,  not  from  Nature,  but  from 
Compact/*^ 


^^  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  just  reason)  .in  all  dieir 
dafiniticMis  a$  well  of  Words  as  of  Sentenees,  made  u  a 
part  of  their  diaracter  to  be  ugnificant  Kara  m}v9^Knv,  ty 
Coff^MEct.  See  Jristoi.  ik  Jnterp.  e.  2.  4.  BoetAmt 
translates  the  W^rds  Mara  vvvOfiicnv,  ui  placitim^  or  se- 
emmiimn  plaeitum^  and  thus  explabs  them  in  his  comment 
— SscinmuM  piacitum  vero  aiyqwd  eecundum  quondam 
poeiHonem,  phuntumque  patientis  aptatur;  nullum  enim 
namen  naturaliter  ametituium^  e$t,  neque  mnquamj  ekui 
^ulffecta  rea  d  naturA  est^  iki  quoqut  a  naiurA  wemenU 
^f^cabulo  nuncupatur.  S^  komtnum  genusj  quod  et  ratir 
eMf,    et    arcUione   vigcret,    nomina   posuity  eaque  quHms 
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From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that 
Language,  taken  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive view,  implies  certain  Sounds^  having 
certain  Meanings ;  and  that  of  these  two 
Principles,  the  Sound  is  as  the  Matter, 
common  (like  other  Matter)  to  many 
difiTerent  things;  the  Meaning  aiS(  that 
peculiar  and  characteristic  Form,  by  which 
the  Nature  or  Essence  of  Language  be- 
comes complete. 


liimU  liUria  tyUMsqiu  coiyvngau^  ungdis  subfeUartm 
renm  substaniiia  dedtt.  S^th.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret, 
p.  808. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Upofi   the  Matter  or  ^ommoH  Subject   of 
Language* 

The  TAH  or  Matter  of  Languaqe 
comes  first  to  be  considered,  a  Subject, 
which  Order  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit,  but 
in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  we  can.  Now  this  TAH  or  Matter 
is  Sound,  and  Sound  is  that  Sensation 
peculiar  to  the  Sense  of  Hearings  when  the 
Air,  hath  felt  a  Percussion^  adequate  to  the 
producing  such  Effect/''^ 


<«)  'This  appears  to  be  Priscian^i  Meaning  when  he  says 
of  a  VoiCEf  what  is  more  properly  true  of  Soukd  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  is — 8uum  seruible  aurium,  id  est,  quod  proprti 
aurtbus  accidtt    Lib.  I.  p.  537. 

The  following  account  of  the  Stoics,  which  refers  the 
cause  of  Sound  to  an  Undulation  in  the  Air  propagated 
circularly,  as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  Cistern  of 
water,  seems  to  accord  with  the  modem  Hypothesis,  and 
10  be  as  phiusible  as  any — ^Xkoviiv  ll,  r»  /icra^ir  ri  re 
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As  the. Clauses  of  this.  Percussion  are 
various,  so  from  hence  Sound  derives  the 
Variety  of  its  Species, 

Farther,  as  all  these  Causes  are  either 
Animal  or .  Inanimate,  so  the  two.  grand 
Species  of  Sounds  are  likewise;  Animal  or 
Inanimate.  . 

There  is  no  peculiar  Name  for  Sound 
Inanimate;  nor  even  for  that  of  Animals, 
when  made  by  the  trampHng  of,  their  Feet, 
the  fluttering  of  their  Wings,,  or  any  other 
Cause,  which  is  merely  aecidental.^  But 
that,  which  they  make  by  proper  Organs, 
in  consequence  of  some  Sensation  or  itiward 


^wvovvTOc  i^  Ts  aKiovToq  aipoc  irXYfrrofiivH  afJKupoudijg, 
wha  KVjMTOVfdva,  i^  toiq  aKoaig  irpoairtTirovTbg,  <oc 
KVfiaT9Tai  rh  iv  ry  Se^a/uevy  vSwp  Kara  fciijcXovc  viro  th 
l/u/3Xi|6lvroc  XtOs^Pwrd  audire,  cum  w,  qui  mediua  inter 
loquerUemy  et  audientem  esi^  air  verberatur  orbiculariier, 
deinde  agitaiUB,  auribus  n^uii,  quemadmodum  et  eUtertue 
dfrnpeT'linif^  injecto  agitatuvjlfg^       JHog^  Lacsit.  VXI. 
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Impulse^   such  Animal  Sound  is  calkd.  a 
Voice. 

As  Language  therefore  implies  that 
Sound  called  Human  Voicb  ;  ve  may 
perceive  that  to  know  ike  Nature  mid 
Powers  of  the  Human  Vdce,  is  in  fact  to 
know  THE  Matter  or  common  Subfect  of 
Language. 

Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  sboiald 
seem  of  all  other  Animals^  is  fonned  by 
certain  Organs  between  the  Mouth  and 
the  Lungs,  and  which  Organs  maintain 
the  intercourse  between  these  two«  The 
Lnngs  furnish  Air,  but  of  vhidi  the 
Voice  is  formed ;  and  the  Mouth,  when 
the  Voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it 
abroad. 

What  these  Vocal  Organs  precisely 
are,  is  not  in  all  respects  agreed  by  Phir 
losophns  and  Anatomists.      Be  this  as 
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jt  will,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  mere  pri- 
mary  and  simple  Voice  is  completely  formed^ 
before  ever  it  reach  the  Mouthy  and 
can  therefore  (as  well  as  Breathing)  find 
a  Passage  thro'  the  Nose,  when  the 
Mouth  is  so  for  stopt,  as  to  preveiit  the 
least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  Voice,  *  being 
thus  produced,  is  (as  before  was  ob- 
served) transmitted  to  the  Mouth.  Here 
then,  by  means  of  certain  different  Or- 
gans, which  do  iK>t  chsJige  its  primary 
Qualities,  but  only  superadd  others,  it 
receives  the  Form  or  Character  of  Arti- 
ctJtATioN.  For  Articulatiok  is  in 
fact  nothing  else,  than  thai  Form  or  Cha- 
racter j  acquired  to  simpk  Voice,  by  wiMm 
of  the  Mouth  and  its  several  Organs j  the 
Teeth,  the  Tongue,  the  Lips^  ^c.  The 
Voice  is  not  by  Articulation  made  mope 
grave  oy  Acute,  more  loud  or  soft  (which 
are  its  primary  Qualities)  but  it  acquires 
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to  these  Characters  certain  others  additionaly 
which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  exist  along 
with  themJ^^ 


^^^  The  several  Organs  above  mentioned  not  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  Speechy  but  those  very  different  ones 
likewise  of  Mastication  and  Respiration;  so  frugal  is 
Nature  in  thus  assigning  them  double  duty,  and  ^ 
careful  to  maintain  her  character  of  doing  Mfthing  in 
vain. 

be»  that  would  be  informed,  how  much  better  the 
Parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  for  Discourse  in  Man, 
who  is  a  Discursive  Animal^  than  they  are  in  other  Ani- 
mals, who  are  not  so,  may  consult  Aristotle  in  his  Trea- 
tise de  Animal.  Part.  Lib.  II.  c.  17.  Lib.  III.  c.  1.  S. 
De  Jnimd.    L.  II.  c.  8.  §  23,  <&c. 

And  here  by  the  way,  if  such  Iqquirer  be  of  a  Genius 
truly  modem,  he  may  possibly  wonder. how  the  Philoso- 
pher, considering  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  Age  in 
which  he  lived,  should  know  so  much,  and  reason  so. wdl. 
But  if  he  have  any  taste  or  value  for  antient  literature, 
he  may  with  much  juster  cause  wonder  at  the  Vanity  of 
his  Contemporaries,  who  dream  aU  Philosophy  to  be  the 
Invention  of  their  own  Age,  knowing  nothing  of  those 
Antients  still  remaining  for  their  perusal,  tho^  they  are 
so  ready  on  every  occasion  to  give  the  preference  to 
tiiimselves.  - 
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The  simplest  of  these  new  Characters 
are  those  acquired  thro'  the  mere  Open:- 


The  following  aofiount  firom  Amnumius  will  diow  whence 
the  Notions  in  this  chapter  are-  taken,  and  what  authority 
we  have  to  distinguish  Voice  from  mere  SocrKD;,and 

ARTICULATE  YoiCS  from  SIMPLE  VoiCB. 

KaX  "FO^OS  fiiv  hi  vXnyri  aipoQ  al<rOnrfi  aicop*  «ONH 
Si,  ^l/6^og  IS  liiyffb\9  yiv6fuvoCf  irav  Sua  r^c  <n;?oX$c  ^^ 
dtipoKog  lK0X£J3<{f(£VOc  ciTro  Ts  Wiifiovog  6  BiawvevOeiQ 
aiip  vpoairbnry  a9p6wg  rg  icoXs/Lilvp  Tpa\att^  opnip/^ ,  i^ 
ry  iwtpw^  r/roi  t^  yapyapiSfviy  f^  Sia  r^c  ^Mync  airorcXy 
Tiva  fjxov  altrOtrrhv,  Kara  riva  opfiijv  t^c  ^v^nC  S^cp  €irl 
rbiv  l/Airv€V7€5v  wopa  ro?c  fiscriKOig '  KaXjifdvwv  6^'&vwv 
<nffiPatvHy  olov  avXwv  j^  avpiyywv'  r^c  yXwrnig^  j^  rciiiv 
i&Jvrwv,  j^  Xii^i»iv  ir(Ac  /*iv  THN  AIAAEKTON 
avayKotwv  6vtwv,  vp6c  Si  THN  'AHAOS  ^ONttN  i 
wavTiag  av/uj3aXXofilv<ov; — Estque  Sonus,  ictus  aeris  qui 
audiiu  aentihir :  Vox  autem  est  sonus,  quern  aninums  edit^ 
€um  per  thataeis  compreisAmenk  aer  attraetus  a  pubnmte^ 
elisus  simul  iotus  in  arterianiy  quam  asperam  vocdnt,  et 
palaiumf  out  gurguUoHem  tn^ngit,  et  ex  ictu  somtm  quen- 
dam  senHlnlem  pro  animi  quodaim  in^u  perfieit.  Id  quod 
in  imtrumewtis  qua  quia  inflant,  ideo  Iftirvcvra  a  musids 
dieuniury  u$u  venit^  ut  in  tibUs,  ae  fi/iulU  eontingitf  am 
lingua^  denies,  laUaque  ad  loquelam  necessarta  sintf  ad 
voeem  vero  nn^icem  mm  omnino  eowferant,  Amman,  in 
Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  25.  b.  Vid.  etiam  Boerhaave  Institut. 
Medic.    Sect.  626.  630. 
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ings  of  the  Mouthy  as  these  Openings  differ 
in  giving  the  Voice  a  Passage.  It  is  the 
Variety  of  Configurations  in  these  Openings 
only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  tp  the 
several  Vowels  ;  and  hence  it  is  tiiey 
derive  their  Name,  by  being  thus  emi- 
nently Vocal/"^  and  easi/  to  be  sounded  of 
themselves  alone. 

There  are  other  articulate  FormSs  which 
the  Mouth  makes,  not  by  mere  Openings, 
but  by  different  Contacts  of  its  different 
parts ;  such,  for  iQstance,  as  it  makes  by 


It  appears  that  tiie  Stoiea  (eonteary  to  the  ootioii  of  <iie 
Ar^poMtes)  tiaed  the  ipord  ^ONH  to  denote  Bovkd  m 
fgmmtiL  Th^  defined  it  liiereibre  to  he*-«To  Xiiont  ui^Sttt 
toy  OKoaio  whtdi  justifiea  the  definition  ^^en  \sf  Vristimiif 
in  Ae  Note  praeediog.  Akihal  S&oum  ^ej  dflfiaed  to 
ha — ^*Aiip,  itch  ipfulk  vmekKrffdvoQy  Air  druck  (mA  90 
roiide  andiMe)  by  some  animd  imptdses  and  Hoac^K  or 
BATfowix  Sociirs  ibej  definedi— ''£iiwp9poc  ^  «irp 
iSuQiolac  ixmfinroiUwfiy  S^und  mrtiouhU  and  ^mwi  ^ftm 
AtiiemHwefafiatg.    Bu^Lmt.^ll.S&.  ^ 

'•^  ^QNHENTA. 
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the  Junction   of  the   two   Lips,  of   the 

Tongue  with  the  Teeth,   of  the  Tongue 
vith  the  Palate,  and  the  like. 

Now  as  all  these  several  Contacts,  un- 
less some  Opening  of  the  Mouth  either 
immediately  precede,  or  immediately  fol- 
low, would  rather  occasion  Silence,  than 
to  produce  a  Voice ;  hence  it  is,  that  with 
some  such  Opening,  either  previous  or  sub- 
sequent, they  are  always  connected.  Hence 
also  it  is,  that  the  Articulations  so  pro* 
duced  are  called  Consonant,  because  they 
sound  not  of  themselves,  and  from  their 
own  powers,  but  af  all  .times  in  company 
with  some  Auxiliary  VowelJ^^ 

Theee  are  other  subordinate  Distinc- 
tions of  these  priomry  Articulations,  which 
to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  Treatise. 
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It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are . 
all  denoted  by  the  common  Name  of 
Element/'^  in  as  much  as  every  Arti- 
culation of  every  other  kind  is  from  them 
derived,  and  into  them  resolved.  Under 
their  smallest  Combination  they  produce  a 
Syllable;  Syllables  properly  combined 
produce  a  Wordr  Words  properly  com- 
bined produce  a  Sentence ;  and  Sentences 
properly  combined  produce  an  Oration  or 
Discourse. 


"')  The  Si»B  Definition  of  an  ElememTt  is  as  follows*— 
"Ec'C  a  ^Oixuov,  1$  ov  irpwTS  yiverat  ra  yiv6fiBva  j^  elc  & 
ifrxarov  dvaX{f€Tai.  An  EtBMENT  is  thatf  out  of  uhich^ 
aa  their  first  Principle,  things  generated  are  made,  and 
into  whichy  as  their  last  remains^  thm^  are  resolved,  Diog» 
Laert.  YII.  176.  What  Aristotle  says  upon  Elements 
with  respect  to  the  Subject  here  treated,  is  worth  attending 
to— ^toiv^C  voix^ia,  15  wv  (WVyicecrcu  i|  if^wv^f  1^  etc  « 
iiaipBirai  concara*  licciva  Si  fxtiKir  dg  aXXac  ^o>vac  iripag 
T^  ASh  airriv.  The  Elements  of  Aeticulate  Voice 
are  those  things,  out  of  which  the  Voice  is  compounded,  and 
into  which,  as  its  last  remains,  it  is  divided:  the  Elements 
themselves  being  no  farther  divisible  into  other  articulate 
Voices^  differing  in  Species  from  them.    Metiqph.  V.  c.  3. 
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And  thus  it  is  that  to  Principles  appc^ 
rently  so  triyial,^^  as  about  twenty  plain 
elementary  Sounds,  we  owe  that  variety 
of   articulate  Voices,    which    hare  been 


^  The  Egyptians  paid  diyihe  Honours  to  the  Inpentcr 
ijf  Utter 8y  and  Jlegulator  of  Language,  whom  they  called 
Theuth.  By  the  Gbseks  he  was  v<nrshipped  under 
the  Name  of  Hebmes,  and  represented  commonly  by  a 
'  Head  alone  without  other  Limbs,  standing  upon  a  qmdriy 
lateral  Basis.  The  Head  itself  was  thaJt  of  a.beautijid 
Youth,  having  on  it  a  Petasus,  or  Bonnet,  adorned  with 
two  Wings. 

There  was  a  peculiar  jeferenoe  in  this  Figure  to  the 
'EPMH2  AOriOS,  THE  Hbbmes  of  Language  or 
Discourse.  He  possessed  no  other  part  of  the  human 
figure  but  the  Head,  because  no  other  Wfu  deemed  requi- 
site.to  rational  Communication.  Words  at  the  same  time, 
the  medium  of  this  Communication,  being  (as  Homer  well 
describes  them)  Eirea  m-s^oivTay  Winged  Words,  were  re- 
presented in  theur  Velocity  by  the  Wings  of  his  Bonnet, 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  Hermes,  having  the  Front  of 
his  Basis  (the  usual  place  for  Inscriptions)  adorned  with 
sqme  old  Alphabet,  and  having  a  Veil  fung  across,  by 
which  that  Alphabet  is  partly  covered.  Let  a  Youth  be 
seen  drawing  off  this  Veil;  and  a  Nymph,  near  the 
Youth,  transcribing  what  She  there  discovers. 
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sufficient  to  explain  the  Sentinients  of  so , 
innumerable  a  Multitude,  as  all  the  pre- 
sent and  past  Generations  of  Men. 


Such  a  Design  would  easily  indioate  its  Meaning.  The 
Youth  we  might  imagine  to  be  the  Gevius  of  Man 
{Natura  Deus  Kumarue,*  as  Sortux  stiles  himj ;  the 
Nymph  to  be  MNHM02YNH»  or  Memoky  ;  as  much  as 
to  insinuate^  that  <<  Man,  for  the  Preservation  of  his 
"  Deeds  and  tnventumsj  was  necessarily  cbl^ed  to  have 
*<  tecourse  to  Letters  ;  and  that  Memory,  being  am- 
**  sdious  of  her  oum  Insuffciency^  was  glad  to  avail  herself 
'^  of  so  valuable  an  Acquisition.^ 

Mb.  Stuart,  well  known  for  his  accurate  and  elqpmt 
Edition  of  the  Anttquities  of  Athens,  has  adorned  diiii 
Work  with  a  Frontii^iece  agreeable  to  the  above  Ideas, 
and  that  in  a  taste  truly  Attic  and  Simple^  which  bo  one 
possesses  more  eminently  than  himsdif* 

As  to  Hermes,  his  History,  Genealogy, ^Mythology, 
Figure,  dec.  Vid.  Platm.  PMleb.  T.  II.  p.  18.  E£t. 
Serran.  Diod.  Sic.  L.  I.  Horat.  Od.  X.  L.  1.  HesioJL 
Theog.  V.  937.  cum  Comment.  Joan*  Diaconu  Thueid 
VI.  27.  et  Scholiast,  in  loc.  Pighium  apud  Cfronov. 
Thesaur.  T.  IX.  p.  1164. 

For  the  value  and  importance  of  Princ^kSf  and  thii 
difficulty  in  attainmg  them,  see  Aristot.  de  SophiH* 
Elench.  c.  34. 
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It  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 

that  THE  Matter  oe  coMMoi^  Subject 

OF  Language  is  that  Species  of  Sounds 

called  Yoic^s  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the 
following  Chapter,  is  Language  under  its 
characteristic  and  peculiar  Form^  that  it 
to  say.  Language  considered,  not  with 
respect  to  Sounds  but  to  Meaning* 


The  fbllowiDg  Passage,  taken  from  that  able  Mathe- 
matician Tdcquetf  will  be  found  peculiarly  pertinent  to 
what  has  been  said  in  thil  dbapter  oonoeming  ElemaUarf 
^S'ouncb,  p.  824.  825. 

MiUe  mUlitmes  scriptorum  milk  annorum  mUlifmibus  mm 
Bcrihent  omnea  24  Ktterarum  alphabeti  permutationes^  lieei 
mnguH  qmtidii  abi^veretU  40  paginagf  quorum  unafiMeque 
contineret  diversos  ordines  literarum  84.  Tacptet.  JrAh* 
mettae  Theor.  p.  381.    Edit.  Antverp.  1663. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Upbn  the  Formy  or  peculiar  Character  of 
Language. 

When  to  any  articulate  Voice  there 
accedes  by  compact  a  Meaning  or  Significa- 
tion, such  Voice  by  such  accession  is  then 
called  A  Word  ;  and  many  Words,  pos- 
sessing their  Significations  (as  it  were) 
under  the' same  Compact ^^"^  unite  in  consti- 
tuting A  PARTICULAB  LANGUAGE. 


<«>  See  before  Note  ^')  p.  814.  See  dso  Vol.  L  Treatise 
II.  cl.    Notes  Wand.w 

The  following  Quotation  from  Amnumiua  is  remarkable 
— Ka0air€p  5v  rb  jaAv  Kara  r&irov  KivutrQai,  ^i<TU,  ro  S2 
opxuffOai,  diau  j^  Kara  trvvOfiiaiv,  j^  to  fiev  ^{iXovj  fj^vtni, 
19  Si  dvpa,  Sritni'  Srw  j^  ro  fxiv  ^aivccv,  ^vtrBi,  Th  Si  St 
hvofx&rtov  ri  ptifiartov  anifAoiv^iv,  SritrBi — j^  coeice  rfiv  fjiv 
^itfyvfrudiv  Svv€Lfuvy  Sfyavov  Saav  rwv  y^n}\uiit)v  Iv  rifiiv 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  Word 
may  be  defined  a  Voice  articulate^  and 
significant  bp  Compact — and  that  Lan- 
guage niay  be  defined  a  System  of  such 
Voices^  so  significant.' 

It  ift  from  notions  like  these  concern- 
ing Language  and  Words,  that  one  may 


Svvafic*>v  yvta^iKiav,  ii  op&cruc&v,  Kara  ^vtriv  Ix^^^  ^ 
ivOpiMnro^  irapavXfifftwQ  ro7c  aX6yoiQ  Zwoig*  rh  Si  ovd^ 
fiwnvt  9  piifiaaiv^  ri  rote  ^^^  t6twv  frvyKSifdvoig  \6yoig 
j(pfi<rOai  wpog  liiv  rnifiwriav  {stdri  i^iffu  Stnv,  aXXa  Stltyu) 
i^atperov  Ix^cv  vphg  ra  aXoya  ^Cta,  Si6ri  j^  fi6vog  rwv 
dvftriiv  airoKivfiT8  pueri^u  i//vx%»  <^  rexvucJic  Ivcpyeiv 
SvvofilvilCy  Iva  j^  Iv  avT^  rc^  ^wvdv  n  r^X*^^  avrqc 
StttKplvnrai  Svvofttc*  StXStri  Si  ravra  ol  etc  koXXoc  trwri" 
Oifi£voi  \6yoi  fiera  fierptov,  ti  avnt  fihpwv*  In  the  same 
manner  therefore j  €u  local  Motion' is  from  Naturty  hiU 
Dancing  is  something  positive;  and  as  Timber  exists  in 
Nature  J  but  a  Door  is  something  positive  ;  so  is  the  power 
of  producing  a  vocal  Sound  founded  in  Nahire^  but  that  of 
e^/otmng  oursdves  by  Nouns,  or  Verbs,  something  posi^ 
txve.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as  to  the' single  power  of  pro^ 
ducing' vocal  Sound  (which  is  as  it  were  the  Organ  or 
Instrument  to  the  SouVs  faculties  of  Knowledge  or  VoUtian) 
as  to  this  vocal  power  I  say,  Man  seems^  to  possess  it  from 
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be  tempted  to  call  Language  a  kind  of 
Picture  of  the  Universe,  where  the 
Words  are  as  the  Figures  or  Images  of  all 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  how  far 
this  is  true.     For  if  Pictures  and  Images 


Naiurtf  in  like  manner  as  irraiianal  ammals :  but  as  to  the 
emplojfing  of  Nouns,  or  Verbs^  or  Sentences  composed  out 
ofihem^  in  the  explanation  of  our  Sentiments  (the  thing  thus 
employed  eing  founded,  not  in  Nature,  but  in  PositumJ 
this  he  seems  to  possess  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence,  because 
he  alone  of  all  mortal  Beings  partakes  of  a  Soul',,  wh&h 
can  nwve  itself,  and  operate  artifidatty  ;  so  that  even  in  the 
Subject  of  Sound  his  artificial  Power  shows  itself;  as  the 
various,  elegant  Compositions  both  in  Metre,  and  without 
Metre,  abundantly  prove.    Amnum.  de^  Interpr.  p.  61,  a. 

It  must  be  observed^  that  the  operating  ariykiaSy, 
(Ivfpydy  Ttx^iicijc)  of  which  Ammcmius  hefe  ipeakfl,  and 
which  he  ccndden  as  a  distmctiTe  Mark  peculiar  lo  the 
Human  Soul,  means  something  very  difiteeat  fiom  the 
m/ete  producing  works  ofekgeMce  and  design ;  dao  it  omild 
never  be  a  mark  of  Distinction  between  Man,  and  maiiy 
pdier  Species  of  Animals,  such  as  the  Bee,  the  BeanWy 
ihe  Swallow,  &t.    See  VoL  I.  p.  8, 9, 10,  158, 159,  tu. 
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arc  all  of  tbera  Imitations^  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know 
the  Original,  will  by  help  of  the  same 
faculties  know  also  its  Imitations.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows 
any  Being,  should  know  for  that  reason 
its  Gftek  or  Latin  Name. 

The  Truth  is,  that  euery  Medium 
through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to 
another's  Contemplation,  is  either  derived 
from  Natural  Attributes^  and  then  it  is 
an  Imiitation  ;  or  else  from  Accidents 
quite  arbitrary^  and  then  it  is  a  Symboi,.^^ 


<^>  Aco^^StT^OMOIOMA  ri  SYMBOAOY,  kM^ 
ffov  TO  fdv  &|tto(tii/uari}v^l69tv  avrtfUTSirpaY/uaroc  Kara 
T^  h)V0Thv  mHKOvttit^BM  (^SkerMi^  ^  8k  2?iv  I^^  rifuv  aifvp 
fttrairknmu*  to  yap  it;  rg  tMpi  y^'f^jufMivs  ts  Scm^m^ 
AjiAo(a>/uft»  d  fni  j^  r6  ^aKwfphv^  j^  rh  tri/iov  %  to  i^wfOak^ 
fcov  iJdBi  t8  'Su^KpoTsg^  hsir  av  avrS  XiyoiTO  elvoi  S/^oUapttt 
rh  U  yt  d4/ij3oXov,  Irroi  tn^ttov  {ifi^&npa  yap  o  ^iX<^ 
troij^oc  avro  &vOfi4Sei),  to  SXov  1^'  rifuv  tx^i,  arc  4^  b^ 
fcoifirc  ifirafjttvov  rijc  .rm^Tipa^  iwivolag'  olov,  rS  ir^Jri  &i 
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Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  things,  not  any  of  their 
natural  Attributes  are  to  be  found  in  arti- 
culate Voices,  and  that  yet  through  such 
Voices  things  of  every  kind  are  exhibited, 
it  will  follow  that  Words  must  of  necessity 
be  Symbols,  because  it  appears  that  they 
cannot  be  Imitations. 

,  » 

But    here  occurs  a  Question,   which 

'deserves  attention — ^**Why,  in  the  com- 

"  mon  intercourse  of  men  with  men,  have 

"  Imitations  been  neglected,,  and  Symbols 


flrv/i)3aXX€cv  oXX^Xoic  rig  troXc/itfvraCy  Sivarai  aipfiokov 
ilvai  j^  (rakiriyyoQ  aiHiximQ,  j^  Xa/xiraSoc  ptypig,  KaOdnsp 

'Eircl  8*  o^cfOii  irvptroQ,  <og  rvp<rf|vxicqc 
SoXirtyyoc  ?X^^»  &iifAa  ^oivlov  fiixtig. 
Avvartu  Si  rig  vtroBtaBai  j^  Sc^poroc  dvaramv,  j^  /SIXirc 
a^€(Ttv,  j^  aXXa  fwpla.'^A  REPRESENTATION  or  Re- 
semblance differs  from  a  Symbol,  in  as  much  as  the' 
Resemblance  aims  as  far  as  possibk  to  represent  the  verjf 
nature  of  the  thing,  nor  ty  it  in  our  power  to  shift  or  vary 
it.  Thus  a  Representation  intended  for  Socrates  in  a 
Picture,   if  it   have  not  those  circumstances  peculiar  to " 
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**  preferred,  although  SymbcJls  are  only' 
"  known  by  Habit  or  Institution,  while 
"  Imitations  are  recognized  by  a  kind  of 
"  natural  Intuition  ?*'  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Mind,  like  the  Features  of  the  Face,  were 
immediately  visible  to  every  beholder,,  the 
Art  of  Speech  or  Discourse  would  have 
been  perfectly  superfluous.  But  now, 
while  our  Minds  lie  enveloped  and  hid^^ 
and  the  Body  (like  a  Veil)  conceals  every 
thing    but    itself,     we     are    necessarily 


Socrates,  the  bald,  the  Jlat-naaedj  and  the  Eyes  pngeeting^ 
cananx^  pmperly  be  called  a  Representation  of  him.  But  a 
Symbol  or  Sign  (for  the  Philosopher  Aristotle  uses  both 
names)  is  wholly  in  our^  own  power ^  as  depending  singly  for 
its  existence  on  our  imagination.  Thus  for  exa$nple^  as  to 
the  time  when  two  armies  should  engage,  the  Symbclor  Sign 
may  be  the  sounding  of  a^  Trumpet,  the  throwing  of  a 
Torch  (according  to  what  Euripides  says. 

But  when  the  faming  Torch  was  hurPd,  the  sign 
Of  purple  fght,  as  when  the  Trumpet  sounds,  <JrcO 
or  else  one  may  suppose  the  elevating  of  a  Spear,  the  dart- 
ing of  a  Weapon,  and  a  thousand  ways  besides.    Amman. 
in  Lib,  de  Interp.  p.  17.  b. 
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cooipelledy  when  we  communicate  our 
Thoughts,  to  convey  them  to  each  other 
through  a  Medium  which  is  CorporealJ'^ 
And  hence  it  is,  that  all  Signs,  Marks, 
Imitations,  and  Symbols  must  needs  be 
sensible^  and  addressed  as  such  to  the 
SensesJ^  Now  thb  Senses,  we  know, 
never  exceed  their  natural  Limits;  the 
Eye  perceives  no  Sounds;  the  Ear  per- 
ceives no  Figures  nor  Colours.  If  there* 
fcMre  we  were  to  converse,  not  by  Symbols 


(^  Ai  xJAfxal  al  tifjihepatf  yvfival  fiiv  5<rai  rdv  awfiarfov, 
ijfUvavTO  Si  airCjv  rw  vpi|/iar<Mv  mipudvHV  oXX^Xoie  ri 
npiyiwra'  'E^ccSn  Si  wpuun  awSiSwrah  S^icify  idjHK 
mpiKaXifrrHinv  mntlgv  ro  vocp6v»  c£c4ft|<iav  fiav  ivoftar^fUf 
Si  S>v  amialvwiv  dXMXiuc  rh  v^oy/iarc.  Animi  nj^fn  a 
emrfwi»  eoM|M^  se^nti  res  vimtm  animi  eanotp^anSm» 
t^gwffkare  pagwU:  eum  autem  eorp&rHuB  imBotmii  siniy 
periade  acnAiddipsormkiMktttgen^ipisobtagitur:  qMocinm 
opus  €18  Jidt  mnfiAiihuj  gmbus  vf  inier  $€  mgni/icerdnt. 
Ammm.  in  VnaBktm.  p.  18^  a. 

^^  (iffHtM sekudipoml^in differexUies aaiis  mmtfosas^ 
ad  mdiomm  varicuaem  e^lieandam  (m^  i^f€rmiti0  UU^  _ 
soanu  peroep^iles  siM) fieri  pcitsi  vdmukm  joogt WiofiifM 
de  hanune  in  hominem.    Bacon,  de  Augm.  Scwnt  VL  I* 
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but  by  Imitations^,  as  far  as  things  are 
characterised  by  Figure  and  Colour,  our 
Imitation  would  be  necessarily  thro^  Figure 
and  Colour  also.  Again,  as  far  as  they 
are  characterized  by  Sounds,  it  would  for 
the  same  reason  be  thro'  the  Medium  of 
Sounds.  The  like  may  be  said  of  all  the 
otiber  Senses,  the  Imitation  still  shifting 
along  with  the  Objects  imitated*  We  see 
then  how  complicated  such  Imitation  would 
prove. 

If  we  set  Language  therefore,  as  a 
Symholj  in  opposition  to  sych  Imitation ; 
tf  we  reflect  on  the  Simplicity  of  the  one, 
and  the  Multiplicity  of  the  other ;  if  we 
consider  the  Ease  and  Speed  with  which 
Words  are  formed  (an  Ease  which  knows 
DO  trouble  or  fatigue ;  and  a  *Speed, 
which  equals  the  Prepress  of  our  very 
Thoughts)  if  we  oppose  to  this  the  diffi-* 

■    ■■■  '" I ' 

♦  Eir«a  irrfpof Kro~S«e  l^n,  p.  885. 
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culty  and  length  of  Imitations ;  if  we  re- 
member that  some  Objects  are  capable  of 
no  Imitations  at  all,  but  that  all  Objects 
universally  may  be  typified  by  Symbols ; 
we  may  plainly  perceive  an  Answer  to  the 
Question  here  proposed,  *^Why,  in  the 
"  common  intercourse  of  men  with  men, 
"  Imitations  have  been  rejected^  and  Sym- 
"  bois  preferred  ?'' 

Hence  too  we  may  perceive  a  Reason, 
why  there  never  was  a  Language^  nor  indeed 
can  possibly  be  framed  one^  to  express  the 
Properties  and  real  Essences  of  things^  a? 
a  Mirrour  exhibits  their  Figures  and  their 
Colours.  For  if  Language  of  itself  imply 
nothing  more,  than  certain  Species  of 
Sounds  with  certain  Motions  concomitant ; 
if  to  some  Beings  sound  and  Motion  are 
no  Attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others, 
where  Attributes,  they  are  no  way  essen- 
tial (such  as  the  Murmurs  and  Wavings  of 
a  Tree  during  a  storm)  if  this  be  true~-it  is 
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impossible  the  Nature  of  such  Beings 
ishould  be  expressed,  or  the  least  iessential 
Property  be  any  way  imitated,  while  be- 
tween the  Medium  and  themselves  there  is 
nothing  connatural/^^- 

It  is  true,  indeed,  when  Pritnitives  were 
once  established,  it  was  easy  to  follow  the 
Connection  and  Subordination  of  Nature, 
in  the  jiist  deduction  of  Derivatives  and 
Compounds.  Thus  the  Sounds^  Water  and 
JFire,  being  once  annexed  to  those'  two 
Elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural 
to  call.  Beings  participating  of  the  first. 
Watery  J  oi  the  last,  J?ery,  than  to  com- 
mute the^  Terms,  and  call  them  by  the 
reverse.  But  why,  and  from  what  wa^w- 
ral  Connections  the  Primitives  themselves 
might  not  be  commuted,  it  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  difficult  to  assign  a  Reasoii,  as  well 
in  the  instances  before  us,  as  in  most  others. 

'*'  See  Vol.  I.  Treatise  II.  c.  S.  p.  70. 
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We  may  here  also  see  the  Reason,  why  ALt 
Language  is  founded  in  Compact, 
and  not  in  Nature ;  for  so  are  all  Symbols, 
of  which  Words  are  a  certain  Species. 

The  Question   remains  if  Words  are 
Symbols,  then   Symbols   op  what? — If 
it  be  answered,  op  things^  the  Question 
returns,    of   what  Things? — If   it   be 
answered,    of  the  several   Indioiduab   of 
Senstf  the  various  particular  Beings  which 
eskt  around  us — ^tq  this,  it  is  replied,  may 
be  raised  certain   Doubts.    In   the  first 
place  every  Word  will  be,  in  fact,  z.  proper' 
Name*     Now    if  all   Words  are  proper 
Names,  how  came  Leucograpbers^  whose 
express  business  is  to  explain  Word^^  either 
wholly  to  omit  proper  Names,  or  at  lea^t 
to  explain  them,  not  from  their  own  Art, 
but  from  History  ? 

Again,  if  ^11  Words  are  proper  Namely 
then  in  strictness  no  Word  can  belong  to 
more  than  one   Individual.     But  if   so, 
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then^  as  Individuals  are  infinite^  to  make  a 
perfect  Language,  Words  must  be  infinite 
also.  But  if  infinite,  then  incomprehen- 
sibky  and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wisest 
Men ;  whose  labours  in  Language  upon 
this  Hypothesis  would  be  as  idle  as  that 
study  of  infinite  written  Symbols,  which 
Missionaries  (if  they  may  be  credited) 
attribute  to  the  Chinese. 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names^ 
or  (which  is  the  same)  the  Symbols  of 
Individuals;  it  will  follow,  as  Individuals 
are  not  only  infinite^  but  ever  poising,  that 
the  Language  of  those,  who  lived  ages 
ago,  will  be  as  unknown  now^  as  the  very 
Voices  of  the  Speakers.  Nay  the  Lan- 
guage of  every  Province,  of  every  Town,  of 
every  Cottage,  must  be  every  where  differ- 
ent, and  every  where  changing,  since  such  is 
the  Nature  of  IndividuaiSf  which  it.  follows. 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  NameSj 
z  3 
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the  Symbols  of  Individuals^  it .  will  fdk)w 
that  in  Language  there  can  be  no  general 
Propositiony  because  upon  the  Hypothesis 
all  Terms  are  particular ;  nor  any  Affirma^ 
tive  Proposition^  because  no  one  Individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  cao 
be  no  Propositions,  but  Particular  Nega- 
tives. But  if  so,  then  is  Language  inca- 
pable of  communicating  General  Affirmative 
Truths — If  so,  then  of  communicating  De- 
monstration — If  so,  then  of  communicating 
Sciences,  which  are  so  ma,ny  Systems  of 
Denionstrations— If  so,  then  of  cpmtnuni- 
eating  ArtSy  which  are  the  Theorems  of 
Science  ajpplied  practically — If  so,  we  shall 
be  little  the  better  for  it  either  in  Specula- 
tion or  in  Practice/*^  And  so  much ;  for 
this  Hypothesis;  let  us  now  try  another. 

.  '  ^'^  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whose  Elements  may  be  called 
the '  basis  of  Mathematical  Science)  is  founded  upon 
gtntral  Termsy  and  general  Prcpo$ittons,  most  of  which 
are  tffirtnattve.  So  true  are  those  Verses,  however  bar- 
barous as  to  their  stile, 

Syllogizari  now  est  ex  Particularly 
Neve  NegativiSy  recti  eoncludere  $i  vU. 
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If  Words  are  not  the  Symbols  of  ex- 
ternal ParticuiarSy  it  follows  of  course,  they> 
must  be  THE  Symbols  of  our  Ideas: 
For  this  is  evident,  if  they  are  not  Symbols 
of  things  without^  they  can  only  be  Sym- 
bols of  something  within. 


'o 


Here  then  the  Question  recurs,  if  Sym- 
BOLs.  OF  Ideas,  then  of  what  Ideas? 
— Of  sensible  Ideas. — Be  it  so,  and 
what  follows  ?— Every  thing  in  fact,  which 
has  followed  already  from  the  supposition 
of  their  being  the  Symbols  of  external 
Particulars;  and  that  from  this  plain  and 
obvious  reason,  because  the  3evevalldeasy 
which  Particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as 
infinite  and  mutable  as  they  are  themselves. 

If  then  Words  are  neither  the  Symbols 
of  external  Particulars,  nor  yet  of  particu^ 
lar  Ideas,  they  can  be  Symbols  of  nothing 
else,  except  of  general  Ideas,  because- 
nothing  else,  except  these,  remains. — And 
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what  do  we  mean  bj  general  Ideas? — 
We  mean  such  as  are  common  to  many 
Individuals  ;  not  only  to  Individtials 
which  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages 
past,  and  will  exist  in  ages  future ;  such 
for  example,  as  the  Ideas  belonging  to  the 
Words,  Majiy  Lion^  Cedar. — Admit  it,  and 
what  follows? — It  follows,  that  if  Words 
are  the  Symbols  of  such  general  Ideass 
Lexicographers  may  find  employ,  though 
they  meddle  not  with  proper  Names. 

It  follows  that  one  Word  may  be,  not 
homonj/mously^  but  truly  and  essentially  com- 
mon to  many  Particulars^  past,  present,  and 
future;  so  that  however  these  Particulars 
may  be  infinite^  arid  ^ ever  fleeting,  yet  Lan- 
guage notwithstanding  may  h^  definite  and 
steady.  But  if  so,  then  attainable  even  by 
ordinary  Capacities,  without  danger  of  in- 
curring the  Chinese  Absurdity.* 


♦  S«e  p.  838,  33d. 
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Again,  it  follows  that  the  Language 
of  those,  who  lived  ages  ago,  as  far  as  it 
stands ybr  the  same  general  Ideas,  may  be  as 
injielligible  noWy  as  it  was  then.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  the  same  Language  being 
accommodated  to  distant  Regions,  and 
even  to  distant  Nations,  amidst  all  the  va« 
riety  of  ever  new  and  ever  changing  Objects. 

Again,  it  follows  that  Language  may 
be  expressive  of  general  Truths;  and  if  so, 
then  of  Demonstration,  and  Sciences,  and 
Arts;  and  if  so,  become  subservient  to 
purposes  of  every  kind.^ 

Now  if  it  be  true  "  that  none  of  these 
"  things  could  be  asserted  of  Language, 
«  were  not  Words  the  Symbols  of  general 
"  Weo^-r-and  if  it  be  further  true,  that  these 
"  things  may  be  all  undeniably  asserted 
"  of  Language'' — it  will"  follow  (and  that 


w  See  before,  Note^'>. 
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necessarily^)  that  Words  are  the  Sym 

BOLS  OF  GRNERAL  IdEAS.  . 

And  yet  perhaps  even  here  may  be  an 
Objection.  It  raay  be  urged,  if  Words  are 
the  Symbols  of  general  Ideas^  Language 
may  answer  well  enough  the  purpose  of 
Philosophers,  who  reason  about  general 
and  abstract  Subjects — but  what  becomes 
of  the  business  of  ordinary  Life  ?  Life  we 
know,  is  merged  in  a  multitude  oiParticVr- 
larsy  where  an  Explanation  by  Language- 
/  is  as  requisite,  as  in  the  highest  Theorems. 
•i  The  Vulgar  indeed  want  it  to  no  other  End. 
How  then  can  this  End  in  any  respect  be 
answered,  if  Language  be  expressive  of 
nothing  further  than  general  Ideas  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Arts 
surely  respect  the  business  of  ordinary 
Life;  yet  so  far  are  general  Terms  from 
being  an  Obstacle  here,  that  without  them 
no  Art  can  be  \ationally  explained.     How 
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for  instance  should  the  measuring .  Artist 
ascertain  to  the  Reapers  the  price  of  their 
labours,  had  not  the  first  through  general 
rer;w5  learnt  those  g-iencraZ  Theorems^  that 
respect  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Men- 
suration ? 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  perse- 
vering Objector — suppose,  him  to  insist, 
that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
still  a  multitude  qf  occasions  for  minute  par^ 
iicularizing^  of  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
mere  Generals  to  be  susceptible — suppose, 
I  say,  such  an  Objection,  what  should  we 

answer  ? -That  the  Objection  was  just ; 

that  it  was  necessary  to  the  Perfection  andi 
Completion  of  Language,  that  it  should 
be  compressive  qf  PartTculars,  as  well  as 
of  Generals.     We  must,  however,  add,  i 
that  its  general  Terms  are  by  far  its  most  ] 
excellent  and   essential  Part,    since    from 
these    it    derives     "  that    comprehensive 
"  Universality  J    that   just    proportion    of' 
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"  Precisian  and  Permanencey  without  which 
"  it  Gould  not  possibly  be  either  learnt,  or 
/  *•  understood,  or  applied  to  the  purposes 
'*  of  Reasoning  and  Science ;'' — thit  par* 
ticular  Terms  have  their  Utility  and  End, 
and  that  therefore  care  too  has  been  taken 
for  a  supply  of  these. 

One  Method  of  expressing  Particul|[irsjf 
is  that. of  PfiOPER  Names.  This  is  the 
least  artificial,  because  proper  Names  being 
in  every  district  arbitrarily  applied,  may 
be  unknown  to  thc^se,  who  know  the  Lan- 
guage perfectly  well,  and  can  hardly  there- 
fore with  propriety  be  considered  as  parts 
of  it.  The  other  and  more  artificial  Method 
is  that  of  Definitives  or  Articles,^^^ 
whether  we  assume  the  pronominal^  of  those 
more  strictly  so  called.  And  here  we  can- 
not, enough  admire  the  exquisite  Art  of 


('>  See  before  p»  7S,  &c.  USS,  ftc. 
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Language,  which,  without  mmdering  into 
infinitude,  contrives  how  to  denote  things 
infinite;  thdit  is  to  say  in  other  wonds, 
which,  by  the  small  Tribe  of  Definitives 
properly  applied  to  general  Terms,  know* 
how  to  employ  these  last,  tho^  in  number 
finite,  to  the  accurate  expression  of  infinite 
Particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  said  by  a 
single  example*  .  Let  the  general  Term  be 
Man.  I  have  occasion  to  apply  this  Term 
to  the  denoting  of  some  Particular.  Let 
it  be  required  to  express  this  Particular, 
flw  unknown  ;  I  say,  a  Man — known ;  I  say, 
THE  Man^-indefinite}  aky  Man — definite; 
A  CBATAiN  Manr^resent  and  near ;  this 
Man-Present  and  distant;  that  Math-^ 
like  to  some  other ;  sucu  a  Man— -cin  inde^ 
finite  Multitude;  many  Men-^a  definite 
Multitude;  a  thousand  Men-^-^the  ones 
of  a  Multitude,  taken  throughout;  every 
Man-^the  sam€  ones,  taken  with  distinction^ 
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EACH  Man— taken  in  order  ;  fikst  Man, 
SECOND  Manj  ^c. — the  whole  Multitude 
of  Particulars  taken  collectively  ;  all  Men 
— the  Negation  of  this  Multitude  ;  no  Man. 
But  of  this  we  have  spoken  already,  when 
we  inquired  concerning  Definitives. 
\        ,       .     , 

The  Sum  of  all  is,   that  Words  are 

THE  SS'MBOLS  OF  IdEAS  BOTH  GENERAL 
AND  particular;  yet  of  THE  gene- 
ral,    PRIMARILY,      essentially,      AND 

immediately;  of  the  particular, 
only  secondarily,  accidentally, 
and  mediately. 

Should  it  be  asked,  "  why  has  Lan- 
"  guage  this  double  Capacity  T— May  we 
,not  ask,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a  kind 
of  reciprocal  Commerce,  or  Intercourse  of 
our  Ideas?  Should  it  not  therefore  be 
framed,  so  as  to  express  the  whole  of  our 
Perception  ?  Now  can  we  call  that  Per- 
ception ihtire  and  whole,  which  implies 
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either  Intellection  without  Sensation^ 
or  Sensation  without  Intellection?  If 
not,  how  should  Language  explain  the 
whole  of  our  Perception,  had  it  not  Words 
to  express  the  Objects,  proper  to  each  of 
the  two  Faculties  ? 

To  conclude— As  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  we  considered  Language  with  a 
view  to  its  Matter,  so  here  we  have  con- 
sidered it  with,  a  view  to  its^  Form.  Its 
Matter  ia  recognized,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered a5  a  Voice;  its  Form,  as  it  is  signifi'- 
cant  of  our  several  Ideas ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  defined — A  system  of 

ARTICULATE    VoiCES,    THE    SYMBOLS    OF 

OUR  Ideas,  but  of  those  principally 

WHICH  ARG  GENERAL  OR  UNIVERSAL. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  general  or  universal  Ideas. 

jMUCH  having  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter  about  geneeal  or  itni* 
VERSAL  Ideas,  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
amiss  to  inquire,  by  what  process  we  cpme 
to  perceive  them,  and  whaf  kind  of  Beings 
they  are;  since  the  generality  of  men  thiml; 
so  meanly  of  their  existence,  that  they  ^fe 
commonly  coQsidered«  9»  little  better  than 
Shadows.  These  Sentrtn^nts  9Xq  not  vit^ 
usual  eren  with  the  Philosopher  now  s^ 
days^  and  that  from  causes  much  the  s^me 
with  those  which  influence  the  Vulgar. 

The  Vulgae  merged  m  Sense  from 
their  earliest  Infancy,  and  never  once 
dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pur- 
suit, but  what  either  pampers  their  Appe- 
tite, or  fills  their  Purse,  imagine  nothing 
^to  be  realj  but  what  may  be  tasted^  or 
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If  touched.  The  Philosopher,  as  to  these  \ 
matters,  being  of  much  the  same  Opinion, 
in  Philosophy  looks  no  higher,  than  to 
experimental  Amusements^  deeming  nothing 
Demonstration^  if  it  be  not  made  ocular. 
iTiua  instead  of  ascending  from  Sensi  to 
Intellect  (the  natural  progress  of  all  true 
Learning)  he  hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into 
the  midst  of  Sease,  where  he  wanders  at 
random  without  any  end,  and  is  lost  in  a 
Labyrinth  of  infinite  Particulars.  Hence 
then  the  reason  why  the  sublimer  parts  of 
Sdenecj  the  Studies  of  Mf  nd.  Intellec- 
tion,   and    INTELLIGENT   PaiNCIPLES, 

are  in  a  manner  neglected ;  and,  as  If  the 
Criterion  of  all  Truth  were  an  Alembic  or 
an  Air-pump,  wliat  cannot  be  proved  by 
Esfperimenij  is  deemed  no  better  than  mere 
Hypothesis. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
amid  the  prevalence  of  such  Notions,  that 
there  shou^  stiil  remain  two  Sciences  in 
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fashion,  and  these  having  their  Certainty 
of  all  the  least  controverted,  which  are  not 
in  the  mintitest  article  depending  upon  Expe- 
riment.  By  these  I  mean  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry/^''  But  to  come  to  our 
Subject  concerning  general  Ideas. 


<*)  The  many  noble  Theorems  (so  useful  in  life,  and  so 
admirable  in  themselves)  with  which  these  two  Sciekceb 
so  eminently  abound,  arise  originally  from  Pbinciples 
THE  MOST  OBVIOUS  IMAGINABLE ;  Principles,  so  little 
wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  Experiment,  that 
they  are  self-evident  to  every  one  possessed  of  common 
sense.  I  would  not  be  understood,  in  what  I  have  here 
said,  or  may  have  said  elsewhere,  to  undervalue  Exfebi- 
hent  ;  whose  importance  and  utility  I  freely  acknowledge, 
in  the  many  curious  Nostrums  and  choice  Receipts,  with 
which  it  has  enriched  the  necessary  Arts  of  life.  Nay,  I 
go  fiirther — I  hold  alljust^Ue  Practice  in  every  kind  of 
Subject  to  be  &unded  in  Experience,  which  is  no  more 
than  the  result  of  many  repeated  Experiments.  But 
I  must  add  withal,  that  the  man  who  acts  from  Experi- 
enee  aloncy  tho'  he  act  ever  so  well,  is  but  an  Empiric  or 
Qmcky  and  that  not  only  in  M edicine,  but  in  every  other 
Subject.  It  is  then  only  that  we  recognize  Abt,  and  that 
the  Empibic  quits  his  name  for  the  more  honourable 
one  of  Artist,    when    to   his   Expebi^ince  he   addl 
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Man's  FIRST  PfiRCEPTOEONs  are  those 
of  .the  Senses',  in  as  much  as. they  com^ 
mence  from  his  .  earliest  Infancy*  These 
Perceptions,  if  not  infinite,  are  at  least 
indefinite^  and  more  fieeting  and  transient 
than  the  very  Objects  which  they  exhibit, 
because  they  not  only  depend  upon  the 


BciE-KTCE,  and  is  thence  enabled  to  tell  us,  not  only,  what 
is  to  be  doney  but  why  it  is  to  le  done;  for  Abt  is  a 
composite  of  Experience  and  Science^  Experience  proyidsng 
it  Materials^  and  Science  giving  them  a  Fokm. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Experiment  is  thus  neces- 
sary to  all  PRACTICAL  Wisdom^  with  respect  to  pure  and 
SPECULATIVE  SciENCE,  Rs  wc  havc  hinted  already,  it  has 
not  the  least  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  Logic,  or  Creo- 
mettyy  or  Arithmetic  being  proved  experimenially  f  It  is 
indeed  by  the  application  of  these  that  Experiments  are 
rendered  useful ;  that  they  are  assumed  into  Philosophy, 
and  in  some  degree  made  a  part  of  it,  being  otherwise 
nothing  better  than  puerile  amusements.  Btit  that  these 
Sciences  themselves  should  depend  upon  the  Subjects  on 
which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  Marble  were  to  fi»hion  the 
Chizftle,  and  not  the  Chizzle  the  Marble. 

2    A  ^ 
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'exi9ience  of  those  Objects^  but  because 
they  cannot  subsist,  without  their  imtne-^ 
diate  Presence.  Hence  therefore  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  Sensatiofi  of  either  Pent  or 
Futurcy  and  consequently  had  the!  Soul  no 
other  Faculties  than  the  Semes,  it  never 
coqM  actjuire  the  least  Idea  of  Tijtte/*^ 

But  happily  for  us  we  are  not  deserted 
here.  We  have  in  the  first  place  a  Faculty, 
called  Imagination  or  Fancy,  which 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  subse- 
quent to  Sense,  yet  is  truly  prior  to  it  both 
in  dignity  and  use.  This  it  is  which  re- 
fains  the  fleeting  Forms  of  things,  when 
Things  themselves  are  gone,  and  all  Sensa- 
tion Sit  an  end. 

That  this  Faculty,  however  connected 
with  Sense,  is  still  perfectly  different,  imay 

«*J  See  before,  p,  105.     See  also,  p.  118.  Note.^ 
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bie  seen  from  hence*  We  bave  an  Itrngu- 
nation  of  things,  that  are  gone  and  e^^ti^ct; 
but  no  such  things  can  be  made  pl^ects  of 
Sfinsation.  We  have  s^n  easy  cominan4 
over  the  Objects  of  our  Imagination^  and 
can  call  them  forth  in  almost  what  manner 
we: please;  but  our  Smsatiom  are  neeet;- 
sary,  when  their  Objects  are  present,  nor 
can  we  controul  them,  but  by  removing 
either  the  Objects,  or  ourselves/*'^ 


^*^  Besides  the.  distkgaisbmg  of  Seksation  from  Ima- 
GQlATioN,  there  ate  two  other  Faculties  of  tlie  Soul, 
%liidi  from  their  nearer  alliance  ought  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  it,  and  these  are  MNHMH,  and 
ANAMNHSIS,  Mbmoby,  and  Recollection. 

When  we  view  some  relict  of  sensation  ^  reposed  within 
us,  wtthoiU  thinking  of  its  riaty  or  referring  it  to  any 
senaibh  Of§e^f  this  is  Phansy  or  iMAcnrATioN* 

When  we  yiew  some  such  re/jol,  and  refer  it  withal  to 
that  0e9wble~Obfectt  which  in  time  pa$t  was  its  cause  and^ 
original,  this  is  Mxmobt. 

2  A  2 
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•  As  the  Wax  would  not  be  adequate  to 
its  business  of  Signature,  had  it  hot  a 
I^dwer  to  retain^  as  well  as  to  receive ;  the 
fykme  hold*  of  the  Soul,  with  respect  to 


-  Lastly,  the  Roadj  which  leads  to  Memory  through  a 
teries  of  Idea&y  however  connected,  "whether  rationally  or 
casually f  this  is  Recollection.  I  have  added  casually^ 
as  well  as  rationally ,  because  a  casual  connection  is  often 
sufficient.  Thus  froni  seeing  a  Garment,  I.  think  of  its 
Owner ;  thence  of  his  Habitation ;  thence  of  Woods ; 
thence  of  Timber  ;  thence  of  Ships,  Sea-fights,  Admirals, 
&c. 

If  the  Distinction  between  Memory  and  Phony  be  not 
sufficiently  understood,  it  may  be  illustrated  by  being . 
compared  to  the  view  of  a  Portrait.  When  we  contem- 
plate a  Portrait,  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is  the  Por- 
traitf  sucli  Contemplation  is  analogous  to  Phansy. 
When  we  view  it  with  reference  to  the  Original,  whom 
it  represents,  such  Contemplation  is  analogous, to  Me- 
mory. 

We  may  go  farther.  Imagination  or  Phansy  may 
exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things  that  are  to  come.  It 
is  here  that  .ffope  aiid  Fear  paint  all  their  pleasant  and 
at}; their  painful  Pictures  of  Futurily,  But  MEMaBY'  is 
confined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  pc^tl  ^ 
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/Seme  and  Imagination.  Sense  is  its  re- 
ceptive  Power;  Imagination,  its  re/ewr- 
iive.  Had  it  Sense  without  Imagination, 
it  would  not  be  as  Wax,  but  as  Water, 
whqre  tho'  all  Impressions  may  be  instantly 
made,  yet  as  soon  as  made  they  are  as 
instantly  lost. 

Thus,  then,  from  a  view,  of  the  two 
Powers  taken  together,  we  may  call  Sense 
(if  we  please)  a  kind  of  transient  Imagina^ 
<iow;  and  Imagination  on  the  contrary 
a  kind  of  permanent  Sense  J'^^ 


What  we  have  said  may  suffice  for  pur  present  pur- 
pose. ..  He .  that  would  learn  more«  may  consult  Aristot. 
de  Antnidy  L.  III.  c.  8/  4.  and  his  Treatise  de  Menu  et. 
Reminisce 

(i)  T{  ToWov  hsiv  i\  ^avracrla  wSe  av  yvwpttraifiBv'  Set 
vOEiv  iv  "fifjuv  airh  tC)v  ivBpy£i{ov  rdv  tripX  ra  aicr&ijra, 
oTov  rvTrrov  (hgt  rvwov)  riva  ^  avaZ(oypa(t>'nfia  iv  t(^ 
TrpwTfj)  awr0ijTi)p{«|>,  eyicaTakBififxa  ti  rrig  virb  T8  aKrQrrrs 
jivofiivrig  Kivfi<TBU)g,   o  Itf  iir^Kiri  t5    aiaBr\Ts   wapivrog, 
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Now  as  our  feet  in  vain  venture  to  walk 
upon  the  River,  till  the  Frost  bind  the 
Current,  and  harden  the  yielding  Surface ; 
150  does  the  Soul  in  vain  seek  to  exert  its 
liigher  Powers,  the  Powers  I  mean  of 
Reasok  and  Intellect,  till  Imagina- 
tion first  fix  ihe  fluency  of  Sense,  and 
thus  provide  a  proper  Basis  for  the  support 
of  ks  higher  Energies. 


iitopivH  ri  ^  (r^Zercu,  8v  £<nr£p  AicAv  tiq  alns,  8  j^  rnc 
livtipiti^  rifjuv  fnaZ^fUvop  Anov  ylverttC  rh  roiSfov  fyicara- 
Xce/Lc/Lca,  1^  rov  toihtov  Sxmtp  rvwov,  ^ANTASIAN 
Toxksmv.  Now  what  Phanay  tnr  Ima«ina7i^iv  isy  we 
may  explain  aa  follows.  We  may  conceive  to  he  forined 
iMlAtfi  tM,  frm,  the  operattmsofour  Sensm  cAoui  iennbk 
Aikficta^  $oim  In^nsmn  {at  ii  trere)  df  Fieture  in  our 
^^trigimd  JSensanum,  being  a  rdia  of  tkit  rnoHm  oatiaed 
within  uaby  the  external  object ;  a  relict^  which'  wken  the 
external  object  is  no  longer  present,  remains  and  is  still 
preserved,  being  as  it  were  its  ImagCi  and  which,  by  being 
thus  preserved,  becomes  the  cause  of  our  having  Memory. 
Now  such  a  sort  of  relict  and  (as  it  were)  Impression  they 
caH  Phansy  or  Imaotnation.  Alex.  Aphrod.  de 
Animi,  p.  136.  b.  Edit.  Aid. 
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-  A»T5R  this  manner,  in  the  admirable 
CBconomyaf  the  Whole,  are  Natures  suhor^ 
dinAtet  made  gubgerviept  to  the  hig^er- 
Were  there  no  Things  external^  the  Senses 
could  not  operate ;  were  there  no  Sensor 
tions^  the  Imagination  could  not  operate ; 
and  were  there  no  Imagination^  there  could 
be  neither  Reasoning  nor  Intellectiony  such 
at  least  as  they  are  found  in  Man^  where 
they  have  their  Intensions  and  Remissions 
in  alternate  succession,  and  are  at  first 
pothing  better,  than  a  mere  Capacity  or 
Power.  Whether  every  Intellect  begins 
thus,  may  be  perhaps  a  question;  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more  ' 
divine^  to  which  "  Intension  and  Bemis- 
"  sion  and  iher^  Capacity  are  unknown/'^'^ 
.  But  not  to  digress. 


^•J  See  p.  162.  The  Lift^  Energy^  or  Manner  of  Man's 
Existe^ce  is  not  a  Uule  dlficrent  from  that  of  the  Deitv. 
The  Life  of  Mam  bfts  its  Essenpe  in  Motion.    This 
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It  is  then  on  these  permment  Phan- 
tasms that  THE  HUMAN  MiND  first  works, 
and   by  an   Energy  as  spontaneous  and 


is  not  only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and  subordmate 
Life,  which. he  shares  Vi  common  with  Vegetables,  and 
which  can  no  longer  subsist  than  while  the  Fluids  circulate^ 
but  it  is  likewise  true  in  that  Life^  which  is  peculiar  to 
him  as  Marti  Objects  from  without  first  move  roar  ficul- 
ties,  and  theaoe  we  move  of  ourselves  either  to  Practice  or 
Contemplation.  But  the  Life  or  Existence  of  Gol)  (as 
far  as  we  can  conjecture  Upon  so  transcendent  a  Subject)  is 
not  only  complete  .throughout  Eternity,  but  pompli^  in 
every  Instant,   and  is  fcnr  that  reason  ikmutablr  and 

SDPERIOB  TO  ALL  MoTION* 

It  is 40  this  distinction  that  'jtfm^&. alludes,  when  he 
tdls  us — Oif  yap  fiovov  Kivfitnwc  i^iv  ivipjBUt,  aXXa  i^ 
oKivnola^'  j^  nSovii  fioXXov  Iv  iipBfdq,  e?iv,  j|  Iv  KivfioH' 
fi€raj3oX^  8J  wavTiov  yXviA,  Kara  rov  iroiiyii$v,  &o 
TTovviplav  Tiva.  cucnrcp  yap  avOpuyiro^  eu/LccrajSoXoc  6 
vovnpog,  ^  n  0^<7cc  V  Scofifvi}  ficrajSoXiic'  »  yap  awXiiy 
ovS'  nrtctdic-  For  there  is  not  only  an  Energy  of 
Motion,  ivfo/* Immobility;  anii  Pleasube  or  Feli- 
city exists  rather  in  Rest  than  in  Motion;  Change  of 
all  things  being  sweet  (according  to  the  Poet)  from  a- prin- 
ciple of  Pravity  in  those  who  believe  so.    For  in  the  same 
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familiar  to  its  Nature,  as  the .  seeing  of 
Colour  is  familiar  to  the  v  Eye,  it  discerns 


manner  as  the  bad  man  is  one  Jickle  and  changecAle^  so  is 
that  Nature  bad  that  requtreth  Variety^  in  as  much  as  such 
Nature  is  neither  simple  nor  even.  Eth.  Nicom.  VII.  14- 
and  Ethic.  Eudem.  VI.  sub.  fin. 

It  is  to  this  UNALTE&ABLE   NaTURE    OF    THE    DeITY 

that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  say  in  those  elegant  verses, 
Tempus  ab  JEvo 


Irejubes  stabilisque  manens  das  cuncta  moveri. 

From  this  single  principle  of  Immobility,  may  be  derived 
8om^.  of  the  .noblest  of  the  Divine  Attributes;  such  as  that 
of  .Impassive,  Ikcobruptible,  Incobpobbal,  &c.  Vide 
Jri^tot.  Physic.  VIII.  Metaphys.  XIV.  c,  6,  7,  9,  10. 
Edit.  DuVal.  See  also  Vol.  I.  of  these  Treatises,  p.  862 
to. 366^ — also  p.  S95,.  where  the  Vorses  of  Boethius  are 
quoted  at  length. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,,  that  though  we  are 
not  Crodsf  yet  aB  rational  Beings  we  have  withia  us  some- 
thing Divine^  and  that  the  more  we  can  become  superior 
to.  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  and  place 
our  welfare  in  that  Good,  which  is  immutable,  peonanent, 
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at  once  what  in  many  is  onb;  what  ia 

things    DISSIMILAR    and     DIFF£ItflNT     is 

SIMILAR    and    the   same.^      By   this   it 


And  rationaly  the  higher  we  shall  advance  in  real  Hap- 
piness and  Wisdom.  This  is  (as  an  antient  writer  says) 
— ^OfioluKTig  TiJ  Otd^  Kara  ^o  Bvvarhv,  the  becoming  like 
to  God,  as  far  as  in  our  power.  ToTc  fc^v  yap  SfeoXg  irac 
-p  filog  fiOKapiOQ'  toXq  S'  avB^wiroig,  l<^  iffov  bfiottofifi  rt 
rriQ  TQiavrriQ  iyepyiiag  virapxH.  For  to  the  Gods  (as 
says  another  antient)  the  whole  of  life  is  one  continued  hap- 
piness ;  but  to  M£N,  it  is  so  far  happy ,  as  it  rises  to  the 
resemblance  of  so  divine  an  Energy,  See  Plat,  in  Theae- 
tet.     Jrist.  Eth.  X.  8. 

^  This  CONNECTIVE  AcT  of  the  Soul,  by  whidi  it 
views  oKt  IK  MANY^  is  ^vhaps  one  of  the  principal  Arts 
'^  of  its  most  excdlent  part.    It  is  this  remov^^  tfaiU;  iinpene- 
'  trable  mist,  which  renders  Objects  of  InteBigenee  iaviahle 
'to  lower  facalties.    Were  it  not  for  this,  evea  the  sensible 
'World  (with  the  help  of  all  our  Sensations}  would  appear 
as  unconnected,  as  the  words  of  an  Index.     It  is  oertainly 
not  the  Figure  alone,  nor  the  Touch  alone,  nor  the  Odour 
alone,  that  makes  the  Rose,  biit  it  is  made  up  of  all  these, 
and  other  attributes  cvited  ;  not  aa  ftft^net^  Cousl^itu- 
tion  of  insensible  Parts,  but  a  known  Constituti(qi  of  sen- 
sible P«*ts,  unless  fte  cfause  to  extii|Mite  the  possibility  of 
.  natural  Knowledge.      , 
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^omes  to  behold  a  kind  of  superior  Objects ; 
a  new  Race  of  P&rceptionis,  more  compm- 


What  then  perceives  this  Constitcttion  or  Union?— 
Oan  it  be  any  of  the  Senses  ?— No  one  of  these,  we  know, 
dan  pass  the  limits  of  its  own  province.  Were  the  Smell 
to  perceive  the  union  of  the  Odpur  and  the  Figure,  it 
would  not  only  be  Smell,  but  it  would  be  Sight  also,  It 
is  the  same  in  other  instances.  We  must  necessarily 
therefore  recur  to  some  HIGHER  collective  Power,  to 
pve  us  a  prospect  of.  Nature,  even  in  these  her  aubordi- 
nate  Wholes^  much  more  in  that  comprehensive  Whoky 
whose  Sympathy  is  universal,  and  of  which  these  smaller 
Wholes  are  all  no  more  than  Parts* 

But  no  where  is  this  collectings  and  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  this  unifying  Power  more  conspicu- 
'  cms,  than  in  the  subjects  of  pubs  Truth.  By  virtue  of 
this  pow^  the  Mind  views  One  general  Idea,  in  mafiff 
Individuah;  One  Proposition^  in  mani/  general  Ideas; 
Vne  Sytlogisni  ih  fnarty  Propositions;  till  at  length,  by 
properly  repeating  and  connecting  Synogism  .  with  Syllo- 
gism, it  ascends  Into  those  bright  and^  steady  regions  of 
Science. 

Qms  neque  concniinnt  ventiy  neque  nahUa  mmbis 
Ad^perguntf  Sfc.  >  Lucr.     ^ 
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hensive  than  those.of  Sense.;. a  Race  of 

l^erceptions,  each  one  of  which  may  he  found 


Even  mg-o/tve  Truths  and  negative  Conclusions  cannot 
subsist,  but  by  bringing  Terms  and  Propositions  tcgestfaer, 
w  necessary  is  this  vnfiriv a  Pavoer  to  every  Species  of 
Knowledge.     See  p.  3.  250. 

He  that  would  better  comprehend  the  distinction  be- 
tween SENSITIVE  Perception,  and  intellective,  may 
observe  that,  when  a  Truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by  our 
Ears,  and  understood  by  our  Minds.  That  these  two 
Acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example  of  such  as 
hear  the  sounds^  without  knowing  the  language.  But  to 
show  their  difference  still  stronger,  let  us  suppose  them  to 
concur  in  the  same  Man,  who  shall  both  hear  and  under- 
stand the  Truth  proposed.  I^et  the  Truth  be  for  example. 
The  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles^ 
That  this  is  one  Truth,  and  not  two  or  many  Truths,  I 
beli^vd  none  will  deny.  Let  me  ask  then,  in  what  manner 
does  this  Truth  become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  Sensa 
TiON  ? — The  Answer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  successive  por-  ' 
tions  of  little  and  little  at  a  Time.  When  the  first  Word 
is  presentf  all  the  subsequent  are  absent;  when  the  last 
Word  is  present f  all  the  previous  are  absent;  when  any  of 
the  middle  Words  are  present,  then  are  there  some  absent, 
as  well  of  one  sort  as  the  other.    No  more  exists  at  once 
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intire  and  tdholein  the  separate  individuals 
of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  Multitude,  with^ 


than  a  single  Syllable,  and  the  Bemainder  as  much  is  not 
(to  Sensation  at  least)  as  tho^  it  never  had  been,  or  never 
was  to  be.  And  so  much,  for  the  perception  of  Sense, 
than  which  we  see  nothing  can  be  more  dissipated^  JUeting^ 
and  detached, — And  is  that  of  the  Mind  similar  ?-^Admit 
it,  and  what  foUows  ? — it  follows,  tlmt  one  Mind  would  no 
indre  reeognize  one  Truth,  by  recognising  its  Terms  suc^ 
cessively  and  aparty  than  many  distant  Minds  would  re- 
cognize it,  were  it  distributed  among  them',  a  different  part 
to  each.  The  case  is,  every  Teuth  is  one,  tho'  its 
Teems  are  many.'  It  is  in  no  respect  true,  by  parts  at  a 
timCf  but  It  is  true  of  necessity  at  once^  and  in  an  instant. 
-7- What  Powers  therefore  recognize  this  Oneness  or 
Unity  ?— Where  even  does  it  reside,  or  what  makes  it  ? 
—Shall  we  answer  with  the  Stagirite,  Tb  Si  EN  IIQIGYN 
Tsro  6  NOYS  ?K:a<?ov — If  this  be  allowed,  it  should  seem, 
where  Sensation  and  Intellection  appear  to  concur,' 
that  Sensation  was  of  Many,  Intellection  was  of  bNE ; 
that  Sensation  was  temporary 9  divisible,  and  successive ; 
Intellection,  inUantaneousj  indivisible^  and  at  once. 

If  we  consider  the  Radii  of  a  Circle,'  we. shall  find 
at  the  Circumference  thiat  they  are  many  ;  at  the  -Centre 
that  they  are  one.  Lei  us  then  suppose  Sense  and 
Mind  to  view  the  same  Radii,  only  let  Sense  view  them 
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ojut  departing  f ram  the  unity  an4  permor 
nence  of  its  awn  nature. 


at  the  Circumfermet ;  Mind  at  the  Center;  aiid  hence 
we  may  conceive,  how  these  Powers  differ^  even  where 
they  jointly  appear  to  operate  in  perception  of  the  sattie 
object. 

There  is  akothee  Act  of  the  Minp^  the  very  re- 
yerseof  that  here  mentioned;  an  Act,  by  which  it  per- 
ceives not  one  in  mooMfj  but  many  iv  oke.  This^  is  that 
mental  Separation,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account 
in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  Book;  that  Resolution  or 
Analysis  which  enables  us  to  investigate  .the,  Oausetf  ani 
Principles,  and  Elements  of  things.  It  is  by  Viytue  of 
this,  that  we  are  enabled  to  abstract  any  piurticular  Attri* 
butc^  and  make  it  hf  itself  the  Subject  of  Philosophical 
Contemplation.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  particular  Sciences  to  exist;  because  otherwise 
they  would  be  as  much  blended,  as  the  several  Attri- 
butes of  sensiUe  Substances.  How,  for  example,  could 
there  be  such  a  Science  as  Optics^  were  we  neoessitated 
to  contemplate  Colour  concreted  with  Figure,  two  Attri- 
butes which  the  Eye  can  never  view,  but  associated?  I 
luention  not  a  multitude  of  other  sensiUe  qualities^  some  of 
irhieh  still  present  themselves,  whenever  we  look  on  mj 
e^oured  Body. 
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And  thus  wfc  see  the:  Proce^  by  which 
we  arrive  at   gen^iral  Idea$  j-  for  the 


Tliose  two  faoble  Sciences^  AftitHMtxic  nni  C^eoMt-^ 
Tfty,  would  have  no  Basis  to  stand  on,  were  h  not  fiir  this 
separative  Power.  They  are  both  conversant  about  Quan- 
tity; Geometry  about  continuous  Quantity,  Arith- 
metic^ ai)out  Discrete.  Extension  is  essential  to  con- 
tinuous Quantity,  Monads,  or  Units,  to  Discrete.  By 
te^irating  ftaia  the  infinite  Individuals,  with  which  We  . 
nxt  surrounded,  those  infinite  accidents,  by  which  they 
are  all  diversified^  we  leave  nothing  but  those  simple  and 
PERFECTLY  siMiLAU  Units,  whioh  being  combined 
make  Number,  and  are  the  Subject  of  Arithmetic. — 
Again,  by  separating  from  Body  every  possible  subordinate 
Accident,  and  leaving  it  nothing  but  its  triple  Extent 
rf6«  of  Length,  Breadth,  and  'jPhickness  (ef  which  were 
It  to  be  deprived,  it  would  be  JBody  no  longer)  we 
arrive  at  that  pure  and  unmixed  Magnitude,  the  cm^ 
t^mplation  of  whose  properties  makes  the  Soienee  of 
ISkofnetry, 

By  the  same  analytical  or  sepataH  P^ww,  we  inv^ei* 
tigate  Definitions  of  all  kinds,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
developed  Word,  as  the  samei  Word  is  cm  invetopei  Defr 
mtwi. 

To  couelttde-<^lN  Composition  AND  Di/ision  oomfr 

SJftTS  THE  WHOLE  OF  SciENCE  :    COMPOSITION  MA1CIK6 
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perceptions  here  mentioned  are  in  fact  no 
other.  In  thiese  too  we^  perceive  the 
objects  of  Science  and  real  Know- 
ledge, which  can  by  no  means  be,  but 
of  that  which  is  general^  and  definite^  and 
jixtJ'^     Here  too  even  Individudls^  hchr- 


ArriRMATivE    Truth,    and    sHewiNa   us   thikcs 

UNDEB  THEIR  SIMILARITIES   AND    IDENTITIES  ;  DIVI- 
SION MAKING  Negative   Truth,    and  presenting 

THEM     TO     us     under    THEIR    DISSIMILARITIES    AND 

Diversities. 

And  here,  .by  the  way,  there  occurs  a  Question.->^If  all 
Wisdom  be  Science,  and  it  be  the  business  of  Sdence 
as  well  to  compound  as  to  separate,  may  we  not  say  that 
those  Philosophers  took  Half  of  Wisdom  for  the  Whok^ 
who  distinguished  it  from  Wit,  as  if  Wisdom  only  ^^o^- 
rated,  and  Wit  only  brought  together  f — Yet  so  held»jthe 
Philosopher  of  Mdmeshuryy  and  the  Author  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding. 

^^  The  very  Etymologies  of  the  Words  EIIISTHMH, 
SciENTiA,  and  Understanding,  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  shew  the  nature  of  these  Faculties,  as  well  as  of 
those  Beitigs,  their  true  and  proper  Objects.  EIIISTHMH 
i>viSfJtavai,  ha  to  EIII  2TA2IN  i^  &pov  rwv  vpayfAonap 
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ever  of  themselves  unknowable^    become 
objects  of   Knowledge,    as    far   as,  their 


yscra*  19  yap  iTTi^fifiri  Trspi  ra  KodeiXs  j^  «t/Lccra7rra>ra  Kara- 
ytverac  Science  (EIIISTHMH)  has  its  name  from  bring* 
ing  US  (EniSTASIN)  to  some  Stop  and  Boundaey  of 
things,  taking  us  away  from  the  unbounded  nature  and 
mutability  of  Particulars  ;  for  it  is  conversant  about  Sub* 
jectSf  that  are  general,  and  invariable.  Nicepk.  Blem. 
Epit.  Logic,  p.  21. 

This  Etymology  given  by  Slemmidesy  and  iSmg  before  him 
adopted  by  the  Peripatetics,  came  originally  firom  PlatOf 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  account  of  it  firom  his 
Cratylus.  In  this  Dialogue  Socrates,  having  first  (accord- 
ing to  the  HeradUean  Philosophy,  which  Cratylus  fiivbur- 
ed)  etymologized  a  multitude  of  Words  with  a  view  to 
that  Plow  and  uneiasing  Mutation,  supposed  by  Heraditus 
^>  run  thro*  all  things,  at  length  changes  his  System,  itnd 
begins  to  etymologize  firom  another^  which  supposed 
somethmg  in  nature  to  be  permanent  and  fxed.  On  this 
principle  he  thus  proceeds  SieoirJi/icv  ^,  i^  wt&v  ai/oXa- 
^vTic  vpHfTOv  fdv  rh'O  rb  6vofia  rfiv  EIIISTHMHN^  oiC 
a§A^ifi£\ov  l^h  i^  fiSXXov  ioiKE  oiifuuv6v  rt  in  ISTjEi- 
2IN  iifiAy.EIli  roTc  irpayfjuuri  r^v  ^X^^'  ^  ^^  ovfor^ 
fi^lg^ai.  Let  us  consider,  then  (says  he)  scmjt  of  the  very 
Words  already  examined;  and  in  the  fr^ place,  the  Word 
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nature  will  permit.  For  then  only  may 
any  Particular  he  said  to  be  Ijnown,  when 
by  asserting  it  to  be  a  Man^  or  an  Animals 


Sciekce;  how  disputable  is  this  (as  to  its  former  JEtjr- 
mology)  how  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to  sig- 
nify^  that  it  Stops  the  Soul  at  things,  than  that  it  is 
carried  about  with  them.  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  437.  Edit.  Serr. 
The  disputable  Etymology,  to  which  he  here  alludes, 
was  a  strange  one  of  his  own  making  in  the  former  part  of 
the  Dialogue,  adapted  to  the/otrtVtg'  System  of  HeracliHis 
there  mentioned.  According  to  this  notion,  he  had 
derived  EniSTHMH  from  i7r£<j0ai  and  jnhuv,  as  if  It  kept 
ahng  with  things,  by  perpetually  following  them  In  their 
motions.     See  Plato  as  before,  p.  418. 

As  to  SciEKTEA,  we  are  indebted  to  Seatiger  for  tbe 
following  ii^;eDioiui  etymology.  Ratiocimatio  motus 
fuidam  est:  Scixntia,  quies:  unie\et  ftomen,  turn  apud 
Grmcosy  turn  etiam  nostrum.  Uupi  ti^  Bill  ISTAS9Af> 
EniSTHMH.  SistOur  enim  mentis  agitatiq,  etjlt  spe^ 
inanmo.  Sic  JjUimm  Soiehtia,  hi  yivvrm  SXBSiS 
TOY  0NT02.  Nam  Latini,  quod  KOftMi  0nM»  sin^exi 
tA  ufiu  aifecerunt  aiqu^  repudiarunt,  onmHus  aetiti»  par', 
ticj^ilf  idem  a^unserunt,  Auiim^y  iiKSwu  &¥.  Smm^ 
axC^i/  &v.  S(cal.:m  Theophn  ds  CaunaFfatnt.  Lib.  I; p.  I7» 

•  ■> 

« 

The  English  Word,  Unssj^stakdx^.g^  ntoioai^  iitot  H 
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or  the  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  com- 
prehensivej  or  general  Idea. 


propetiy  KnoU)ledge  as  that  Faculty  ojf  the  S<ad^  t^her^ 
Knowledge  resides.  Why  may  we  not  then  imagine^  that 
the  framers  of  thU  Word  intended  to  represent  it  as  a  kind 
dt^rm  Basis,  on  which  the  fair  Structure  of  Sciences*  wasr 
to  rest,  and  which  was  supposed  to  stand  under  them^ 
03  their  immoveable  Support. 

Whatever  may  be  s»id  of  these  Etymologies,  whether 
they  are  true  or  false,  they  at  least  prove  their  Autluxrs  to 
have  considered  Science  and  Undebstanding,  not  as 
Jketing  powers  of  Perception,  like  Sense,  but  rather  as 
steady^  permanetUj  and  durable  CoMPEEHBNsioNs.-^But 
if  so,  we  must  somewhere  or  other  find  for  them  certain 
steady^  permanent,  B,ni  durable  Objects;  since  if  P^e- 

CEPTION  OF  ANY  KIND  BE  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  THING^ 

PERCEIVED  (whether  it  perc^ve  straight  as  crooked,  of 
crooked  as  straight ;  the  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed  as 
moving)  such'^^  perception  must  of  necessity  be 
ERRONEOUS  AND  FALSE,  l^he  following  pa ssagc  from  k^ 
Greek  Platonic  (whom  we  shall  quo^e  again  hereafter) 
■  seems  on  the  present  occasioii  not  without  its  weiglit-^* 
£i  M  yvCnric  OKpt^evipa  rrig  al(r9fi(re(ogy  uri  aV  i^  yvw^a 
dkf^Oevipa  ruv  edcrOfit&v.  If  there  be  a  Knowledge 
more    accurdti    than    Sensation'  there  must  be  certain 
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Now  it  U  of  these  comprehbnsivk 
and  PERMANENT  Ideas,  THB  genuine 
Perceptions  of  pure  Mind,  tbat 
Words  of  all  Languages,  however  differ- 
ent, are  the  Symbols.  And  hence  it  is, 
tliat  as  the  Perceptions  include^  so  do 
ffiesi  their  Symbols  express^  not  this^  or 
that  set  of  Particulars  only,  but  all  indiffer* 
ently,    as   they  happen    to    occur.     Were, 


OBJECTS  ofswh  knowledge  moke  Tft9K  than  objects 
OP  Skkse. 

The  following^  then,  are  Questions  irorth  considering^ ' 
— H^Xo^  these  Objects  are?— fTA^re  they  reside ?-^And 
how  th^  are  to  be  discovered? — Not  by  experimented 
Philosophy  it  is  plain ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing,  but 
what  is  tangible,  oorporea],  and  mutable — nor  even  by  the 
more  refined  and  rational  speculation  of  Mathematics ;  for 
this,  at  its  very  commencement,  takes  such  Objects  tor 
granted.  We  can  only  add,  that  if  they  reside  tb^our  own 
Mii9DS  (and  who,  that  has  never  looked  there,  ciui  affirm 
they  do  not  ?)  then  will  the  advice  of  the  Satirist  be  no 
ways  improper, 

-KEC  T«  OVMSlYEHn  SXTmA«^. 
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thereforey  the  I  a  habitants  of  Salisbury  to  be 
transferred  to  York^  tho*  new  particular 
objects  would  appear  on  every  side,  they 
would  still  no  more  want  a  new  Language 
to  explain  themselves,  than  they  would 
Want  new:  Minds  to  comprehend  what  they 
belield.  All,  indeed^  that  they  would  want, 
would  be  the  local  proper  Names;  which 
Names,  as  we  have  said  already,*  are 
hardly  a  part  of  Language,  but  must 
equally  be  learnt  both  by  learned  and  un- 
learned, as  often  as  they  change  tlie  place 
of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles  we  may 
perceive  the  reason,  why  the  dead  Lan- 
guages (as  we  call  them)  are  notsi  intelli- 
gible; and  why  tlie  Language  of  modern 
England  is  able  to  describe  antknt  Rome ; 
and   that  of   antient    Rome    to   describe 


»  Sup.  p.  845,  S4& 
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modem  EnglandJ''^     But  of  these  matters 

we  have  spoken  before. 

§  2.  And  now  having  viewed  tht^  Fro-' 
cessy  by  which  we  acquire  general  IdeciSy  let 
us  begin  anew  from  other  Principles,  and 
try  to  discover  (if  we  can  prove  so  fortu- 
nate) whence  it  is  that  these  ideas  originally 
came.  If  we  can  succeed  here,  we  may 
discern  perhaps,  what  kind  of  Beings  they 
are^  for  this  at  present  iappears  somewhat 
oljscure. 


^*^  As  fer  as  Human  Nature,  and  the  primarj/  Genera 
both  of  Substance  and  Accident  are  the  same  in  all  places, 
and  have  been  so  thro'  all  ages ;  so  far  all  Languages  share 
ope  eomipoQ  Identity.  As  fa;  as  peculiar  species  of 
Substance  occur  in  different,  regions ;  and  much  mcH-e,  as 
far  as  the  positive  Institutions  of  religious  and  civil  Polities 
ape  every  where  different ;  so  far  each  Language  has  its 
^uliar  Diversity.  To  the  C^iuses  of  Diversity  here 
mentioned,  may  be  added  ther  distif^uishing  Character  and 
Genius  of  every  Nation,  concerning  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 
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Let  us  suppose  any  man  to  look  for 
the  first  time  upon  some  work  of  Art,  as 
for  example  upon  a  Clock ;  and  having 
sufficiently  viewed  4t,  at  length  to  depart. 
Would  he  not  retain,  when  absent,  an  Idea 
of  what  he  had  seen? — And  what  is  it,  to 
retain  such  Idea  ? — It  is  to  have  a  Form 
jiSTERifAij. correspondent  to  the  exter- 
nal; only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Internal  Form  is  devoid  of  the  Matter  ;  the 
External  is  united  with  it ;  being  seen  in 
the  metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 


Now  if  we  suppose  this  Spectator  to 
view  many  such  Machines,  a-nd  not  simply 
to  view,  but  to  consider  every  part  of 
them,  so  as  to  comprehend  how  these  parts 
all  operate  to  one  End,  he  might  be  then 
said  to  possess  a  kind  of  intelligible 
Form,  by  which  he  would  not  only  under- 
stand, and  know  the  Clocks,  which  he 
had  seen  already^  but  every  Work  also  of 
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likp  Sort,  Vvhich  he  might  see  hireafttr. — 
Should  it  be  asked,  "  which  of  these  Forms 
"  is  prior^  the  External  and  Sensible^  or  the 
^*  Internal  and  Intelligible  /'  the  Answer 
18  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the  Sensible. 

Thus  then  we  see,  there  are  intel- 
ligible Forms  which  to  the  Sensi- 
ble  are  subsequent, 

But  farther  still— If  these  Machines  be 
allowed  the  Work,  no/  of  Chance j  but  of 
an  Artist y  they  must  be  the  Work  of  one, 
who  knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what 
is  it,  to  work  and  know  what  one  is  about  ? — 
It  is  to  have  an' Idea  of  what  one  is  doing; 
to  possess  A  Form  internal,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  external,  to  which  external  it 
serves  for  an  Exemplar  or  Archetype- 

Hbre  then  we  have  an  intelligible 
Form,    which    is  prior  to  the  i^Ejjf- 
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8IBLE  FouM*;  whichj  being  truly  prior  ms 
well  in  dignity  as  in  timej  can  no  more  be- 
come stibsequent^  than  Cause  can  to  EffecL 

Thus  then,  with  respect  to  Works  of 
Art,  we  may  perceive,  if  we  attend^  a 
TRIPLE  Order  or  Forms  ;  one  Order, 
intelligible  and  previous  to  these  Works; 
a  second  Order,  sensible  and  concomitant ; 
and  a  thirds  agmn ^intelligible  and  subsequent. 
After  the  first  of  these  Orders  the  Maker 
may  be  said  to  work;  thro'  the  Second,  the. 
Works  themselves  exists  and  are  what  they 
are ;  and  in  the  third  they  become  recog- 
mzedj  as  mere  Objects  of  Contemplation. 
To  make  these  Forms  by  different  Names 
more  easy  to  be  understood  ;  the  first  may 
bc^  called  the  Maker's  Form  ;  the  second^ 
that  of  THE  Subject  ;  and  the  third,  that 

of  THE  CJONTEMPLATOR.  V 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  Works  of 
Kature.     Let  us  imagine  ourselves  view- 
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ing  8ome  diversified  Frospi^ct ;  ^^  a  Plato ^ 
"  for  example,    spacious    and    fertile;    a 
**  river  winding  thro'  it ;  by  the  banks  of 
"  that    river,    men    walking,    and    cattle 
"  grazing ;  the  view  terminated  with  dis- 
**  tant    hills,     some    craggy,     and    some 
"  covered  with  wood/'     Here  it  is  plain 
wehave  plenty  of  Forms  natural.    And 
could  any  one  quit  so  fair  a  Sight,  and 
retain  no  traces  of  what  he  had  beheld  ? — 
And  what  is  it,  to  retain  traces  of  what  cue 
has  beheld ?— It  is  to  have  certain  Forms 
INTERNAL  correspondent  to  the  Exn^Ur 
NAL,  and  resembling  them  in  every  thing, 
except  the  being  merged  in  Matter.     And 
thus,  thro'  the  same  retentive  and  collective 
Powers,  the  Mind  becomes  fraught  with 
Forms  naturalj  as  before  with  Forms,  arti^ 
Jicicd. — Should  it  be  a^ked,  "  which  cf  theses 
^^  natural  Forms  are   prior j    the  EjttemaS 
**  ones  viewed  by  the  Senses^  or  the  Internal 
^^  existing  in    the  Mind ?['   the  Answer  is 
obvious,  that  the  prior  are  the  ExteimaL 
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Thus  therefore  in  Nature,  as  wdll 
as  in  Art,  there  are  intelligible 
Forms,  which  to  the  sensible  abb 
BUBSEQUENT.  Hcnce  then  we  see  the 
meaning  of  that  noted  Sdiool  Axicsn,  Nil 
est  in  Intblljpctu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in 
Sensu  ;  an  Axiom,  which  we  must  own 
to  be  so  far  allowable,  as  it  respects  the 
Ideas  of  a  mere  ContempUttor. 

But  to  proceed  somewhat  farther— Are 
natural  Productions  made  by  Chance^ 
or  BY  Design  ?-^Let  us  admit  %  Design, 
not  to  lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are 
certainly*  more  exquisite  than  any  Works 
of  Art,  and  yet  the$e  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  suppose  made  by  Chance.-^ 
Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ? — We  must  of 
necessity  admit  a  MiNp  ahoj  because  De- 
sign implies  Mind>  wherever  it  is  to  be 


*  ArUU  de  Part,  Animal.  L.  I.  •.  !• 
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found.  Allowing  therefore  this,  what  do 
we  nean  by  the  Term,  Mind  ? — We  mean 
somethings  .which^  when  it  acts,  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  do ;  something  stored  with 
Ideas  of  its  intended  Works,  agreeably  to 
which  Ideas  those  Works , are  fashioned. 

That  such  Exemplars^  Patterns, 
Forms,  Ideas  (call  them  as  you  please), 
must  of  necessity  be,  requires  no  proving, 
but  follows  of  course,  if  we  admit  the 
Cause  of  Nature  to  be  a  Mind,  as  above 
mentioned.  For  take  away  these,  and 
what  a  Mind  do  we  leave  without  them ! 
Chance  surely  is  as  knowing,  as  Mind 
WITHOUT  Ideas;  or  rather  Mind, with- 
out Ideas  is. no. less  blind  than. Chance. 

The  Nature  of  these  Ideas  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  if  w^  once  corpe  to  allow  a 
possibility  of  their  Existence.  That  they 
are  exquisitely  beautiful^  various,  and 
orderly,    is    evident    from    the    exquisite 
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Beauty,  Varietj,  and  Order,  seen  in  natu- 
ral Substances,  which  are  but  their  Copies 
or  Pictures.  That  they  are  mental  is  plain, 
as  they  tire  of  the  Essence  of  Mind,  and 
consequently  no  Objects  to  any  of  the 
SenseSf  nor  therefore  circumscribed  either 
by  Time  or  Place. 

Here,  then,  on  this  System,  we  haye 
plenty  of  Forms  intelligible,  whic^ 

ARE  TRULY  PREVIOUS  TO  ALL  FORMS 

SENSIBLE.  Here  too  we  see  that  Nature 
is  not  defectiA^e  in  her  triple  Order, 
having  (like  Art)  her  Forms  previous, 

HER    CdNCOMITANT,     and     HER    SuBSE-^ 

quent/*^ 


^^  SimplicbUy  in  his   eommentttry  upon  the' Predica* 
meiits,  calls  the^r«rOrder  of  these  intelligible  Fonns,  ta 
nghrrtq  iJuSS,t^^i  those  prevhtu  to  PariieqMticn/ wad  hV 
other  fimes,  niKnpnfJ^vm  KoivAnK,  the  transcendent  Unir 
versaltiy or  Sameness;  the  ^fconil  Order  he  calls  to  iv^ 
fu9fKei,  thosieufhich  exist  in  Participation^  that  is,  thotkf^ 
iBoerged  ia  Matter ;   and  at  other  times,  he  caHs  th«Eir  • 
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That   the  previous  may  be  justly  so 
called  1$  plain,  because  they  are  essenitally 


•q  uararaTayfdvii  KOivor^c*  <^  subordinaU  Universality  or 
Sameness ;  lastly,  of  the  third  Order  he  says^  that  thej 
have  nd  independent  existence  of  their  own,  but  that— 
i}/U€cc  a^cXoi/rcc  oina  iv  raig  iifi^lpai^  iwolaiQj  ica9* 
iavra  wtt^'fifTafuVf  we  oursehea  abstracting  them  in  our  own 
Imaginations^  have  given  them  by  such  abstraction  an  extst- 
epite  as  of  themselves.  Shnp.  in  Pnedic  p.  IT.  In 
another  place  he  says,  in  a  langui^  somewhat  rayttexiGi&^ 
yet  still  conformable  to  the  same  doctrine — M^irorc  iv 
rpiTTov  Xiprrfov  to  koivov,  rh  fclv  l^yig-qidvov  rCtv  Kaff 
im^a,  j^  mriov  r^  Iv  avrtnc  KoivSrirrOc,  Kori  rj{v  fitav 
iavrS  i^vaiVf  Sunn^  j^  r^c  Sia4^op£rrrrog  Kari  rrlv  iroXvciSir 
irp£X.ri\piv — SeiJrcpov  Si  iari  to  KOivhvj  to  airb  koivs  aMs 
TtMc  9iail>6poig  uSemv  lvSiS<{/x€vov,  j^  Iwirapx^  airocc— 
Tfrfrov  Sk,  Th  iv  race  'hfi^ipoic  diavotmc  IK  ai^pUntxf 
wfuarafuvov^  iforepoytvig  6v — Perhaps  therefore  tve  must 
admit  a  TRiVLia  Ordsb  of  what  is  Universal  and 
TBS  Samk  ;  that  of  thejirst  Order ^  transcende$U  and  supe^ 
rior  to  Particulars^  which  thro*  its  uniform  nature  is  the 
casfsd^lhat' Sameness  eacisting  in  the^j  as  iknf  its  multi- 
fiu^m  pre-comieptionit  is  thi  cause  of  their'  Diitersity — thai 
ffthe  second  Order ^  what  im  infused fHUki  tkejtrsf  universal- 
Cmtee  into  the  various  Species  ofBtbUgSy  and  wUek  hofi^^ 
existence  in  thoei  sevettd  Speeies^that  of  tie.  third  Order, 
what  subsist  by  (Astrdetim  in  out  owik  UnderHanJ^fg&j . 
being  ofssAse^ent  ari^  tSf  the  other  two.     Ibid*  p*  SI. 
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prior    to    all    things    ekcw     The  wHOLia 
VISIBLE  World  exhibits  nothing  imore. 


To  Simpltciu»  wc  Bhall  add  the  two  following  Quota- 
tions  from  Ammonw  and  Nicephorus  BUmmides,  which 
we  have  ventured  to  transcribe,  without  regard  to  their 
uncommon  length,  as.  they  so  fully  establish  the  Doctrine 
here  advanced,  and  the  works  of  these  authors  are  not  easy 
to  be  procured. 

^EvvoihOo}  Totvm  SaicdiXH^c  tic  licriiirw/ia  txwvt  «* 
T^X^f  'A;)(iXX£euc»  i^  fcnp^a  TToXXa  irapcucdTfiCi/a*  o  &  Saic* 

Oifv  j^  d'eaira/ucvoc  to,  Ktypfa,  hrt^^n^ttQ  Stri  rravra  1$  liK^c 
d^iiv  iienrn'wiiutaToc^  i'xh'^  '^^^  ttuni^  rh  iicr^cii/ia  r^ 
Scavo£7«  /H  rofvvv  o^^ylc  11  cv  rc^  SdicrvXt^  Xiycrai* 
nPO  TON  nOAAON  clwu-  n  Si  ev  toJc  icnpfoic  EN 
TOIS  nOAAOIS-  4  Si  £v  r^  Scavo^^  rl  awojua&i/Eclvtf, 
EIIl  TOIS  nOAAOIS,  i^  fcEpoytv^c-  T5ro  sv  Iwoef^Ati^ 
^  i?rl  rwv  ysi/wt^  1^  ciSiJv  6  yap  Ariptifipyoe,  mmiiv 
ir&vrn,  i^H  wag  iavr&  ri  mavrwv  irapaSitypmra*  olov, 
iroidv  &v9pu»raVf  l^it  rb  elSoc  "f^fi  iavria  rS  avBfAinif. 
*piv  4  aipQpCfv,  itivta^  iroui*  El  Si  ric  ivr^  Xlyw¥, 
wf  iK  fl^X  irapa  r^  At}jtK8p7i{»  rd  fiSir»  aKfdno  ravrtt,  4J>c  &• 
^jUMpyJ^  Sripu0^Biy  1i  tlSi}^  rk  if  avrs  SfifU8py6^vay  ff. 

yij>,  )tiAXa>v  7r9t4<r«i^  r^>  iyvoa^fiAXn  irai&yj.i  yap. 
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than  80  many  passing  Pictures  of  these 
immutable  Archetypes.      Nay  throV  these 


wg  4  i^vfTie,  aX(^((>  iifvifiu  irouT*  (&9ev  i^  iroiti  ri  ^vaiCf  ^ 
wc  i^iv^avHtra  yvtoi^iKijQ  r(j(  yiyvofdpt^^  El  Si  ri  icaff  *t^iv 
XoyiKTiv  iroiu,  oiStvs  wavrwg  ro  yiyv6iuvov  \nr  airs. 
EI  rofvvv  iin  X^^9^^9  ^  '^^^  avdpcoTTOv  6  9£^^  iroiii,  olda 
TO  vir'  avT5  yiyv6fxtvov'  el  Sk  ol^tv  8  iroui  avrodi  S^ov/ 
aiC  ^7<V  iv  Tif  Ati^i8py(f  to,  €!Si|.  "E^i  Ss  r6  cISoc  ii^  t(^ 
Ai|/uc8p7(^  (AiC  6  Iv  rcfl  SaicrvX{c|i  riiiroc'  i^  Xcycrac  rsro  to 
c7Soc  nPO  TON  nOAAaK  j^  x«^(><^^v  ^^  ^^'TC  ''E^i 
Si  r&  elSoc  t-S  ai/Opoiirs  i^  Iv  rocc  (caO*  hoavov  av^coiroccr 
ii»C  ra  €v  roic  mypoic  cicnnrai/uara'  j^  Xlyerai  ra  Touwra 
EN  TOIS  n0AA0I2  eZvoi,  i^  axa^cra  i^c  vXi}c. 
Oeacr^fuvoi  Si  rdc  Rora  fU^c  ivOpdfiTBg  &n  wavrtg  r^ 
a^&  eZSoc  r5  avOpdnrs  ix8<nv  (a»c  c^^  ^5  wepov  tk06vTog, 
i^  ^taaofiivs  ra  Ktipia)  dvifia^afuOa  avro  kv  Ty  Scai/o/^*  i^ 
Xiymu  THTO  EIII  T0I2  n0AA0I2»  nyovv  fura  Ta 
ireXXa,  i^  vvBpoytUg.  JntelUgaJtur  anntdusy  qui  alicujut^ 
tOpqiU  AMUisj  imaginem.  insculptam  habeaJt:  mulUe  insttp&r, 
cerasitUf  tt  ab  annulo  imprimantur:  veniat  deinde  quU< 
ptqm^  videatque  ceraa  omnes  uttitu  anwuli  impressione  for^ 
matasf  anmdique  impressiontm  in  mmU  cmtineat :  stgUlum. 
Qftnufo  in$cu^tumy.  ant&  mvj^t a  dicetur:  in  eertUis  nn^, 
prcsHtm^  in  multis  :  quod  vero  in  itlms^  qui  iUo  veneret. 
inUUigeniii  renutnserity  POST.MtJLTA,  ei  posteriua  grnUum, 
diceiur.    Idem  in  gtnmbui  tt  formic  inUUigtndim  ^Mse^  ; 
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il  attains  even  a  Semblance  of  Immor- 


ttenim  tilt  optimua  procreator  mundi  Ikusy  nmnium  rerum 
Jbrmas,  atque  exempla  habet  aptid  se:  ut  si  homnetli 
efficere  vdiif  in  ktminU  formam,  quam  habety  vMueatuty  et 
cd  ilKus  exemplum  caieros  fadat  amnes.  At  si  quis  rtsH* 
ierit,  dicatque  rerum  for  mas  apud  CrMt(yrtm  nmt'  ease: 
guasq  ut  dtligenter  attendat:  Opifexj  qiuk  facitj  vel  cog' 
noscitf  tel  ignorat :  sed  isy  qui  nesciet,  nunquam  quicquam 
faciei:  quis  enim  idfacere  aggredituTy  quodfacere  ignorat  f 
Nequle  enim  facultdte  quddam  rationis  experte  aliquid  aget^ 
prout  agil  natura  (ex  quo  conficiturf  ut  natura  etiam  agat, 
etsi  qua  fadat  non  advertat) :  Si  vero  ratione  quadam 
aliquid fddty  quodcunque  ab  eo  factum  est  omnino  cognovit: 
Si  igitur  Deus  nonpgore  ratione^  quam  homoy  facit  quidy 
qua  fecit  cognovit :  si  cognovit  qua  fecity  in  ipso  rerum 
fyrmas  esse  perspicuum  est.  Forma  autem  in  opifice  sunt 
perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigillumy  hacque  forma  ante-Multa, 
€t  avulsa  a  materid  dicilur.  Atqui  kominis  species  in 
unoquoque  homine  esty  quemadmodum  etiam  sigilla  in  ceris  ; 
ei  IN,  HULTis,  nee  avulsa  a  materid  dicitur.  At  cum 
singulos  homines  animo  conspicimusy  et  eandeni  in  unoquoque 
formam  atque  effigiem  videmus,  ilia  ejigies  in  mtnte  nostrA 
insidens  post  hulta,  et  posterius  genita  dicetuf:  veluti 
in  Ulo  quoque  dicebamuSf  qui  multa  sigilla  in  cerd  uno  et 
todem  annulo  impressa  conspexerai,  Ammon:  in  Porphyr. 
InUoduel.  p.  29.  b. 

JUyovrae  ^  rd  ylvi^i^  ra^KSif  nPCTTaN  HOAAON* 

3  c 
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talityt  %n«i  continues  throughout  9ges  tor 


EN   TOIS  nOAAOlS^    EIII  TOIS  nOAAGIS-   oloy 

iJi  S  Ki9pta  naXXa  fierakafiir^  rS  lierviroi/uaroC)  Kof,  ric 
VT*  oiJE'CV  ciY^^T^^^  ravTtt,  firi  irpoKorfSa^v  /lit}S^  oXoic  to 
9^pay^T(|^iJ0v^  iufpaKw^  Si  ra  Iv  olc  ^^  iicr^ciifiOy  i^  liriTi}- 
aaff  &■(  iravra  rS  ovrS  /x^rlxs^ev  lfcrv7r(M/uaroCf  %  to 
S9fc$vra  TToAXa  rtjf  X<^<|^  <rvvq.9pot<ra^  tic  tv  ixfr***  ^Sro 
Mara  Scavocav*  To  fiiv  Sv  a^^myi^fi^ov  r^tapa  Xiyirm 
nPO  TON  nOAAQN-  t6  8'  h  rotg  icnploig,  EN  TOIS 
nOAAGIS'  ro  Si  1^  avrijv  Korakn^Oiv,  i^  Kara  Sc^voiov 
ivXwc  wowv,  EIII  TOIS  nOAAOIS-  OSrwc  Sv  ^  rpL 
yivn  i^  r«  c;Si|  HPO  TON  IIOAAON  piiv  ciacv  Iv  x^ 
£^ntus^(}»  Kora  rdc  iroci|rac9C  X^fysc*  iv  rt^  Oet^  yap  ol 
iaiQTTotol  XtJyoi  rJiv  ovroiv  IveatcMC  Trpoii^e^^icaac^  fca0*  Sc 
X^8C  &  vTTfp^flTcoc  ra  ovra  iravra  i^  wpowpiaB  i^ .  irop^ 
yaytv  wpn^Kivmi  Si  \iyovrai  ra  yivn  i^  ra  ciSi|  EN 
TOIS  nOAAOISy  Siort  iv  roig  Kara  fiipog  avOpwnroig  to 
TH  avOpunrs  cISec  i^h  i^  toXq  Kara,  idpog  hnrolg  rh  nf 
tmrs  cISoc'  iv  avOpiUmoig  ^i,  itf  c7nrocc>  itf  toXq  aXXoic 
KiSiOiQ  TO  yivog  tvplqKfroK  tCov  TOi&rtov  ei^iJVy  SKtp  I?}  ro 
Zuov"  KqvTOig  Zwoig  ofis  i^  rocc  ?<i>o^vrotc  r&  KofioXi- 
icffeirfpov  yivog,  r&  alcrduriK^v,  l^sra^erai*  evva\OivTiaiv  Si 
1^  rw  ^vr«iv,  dcaipftrai  ri  tfjctJAfX^V  u  Si  ovv  ro«c  ifJOpi' 
XO^C  lOAfi  rtc.  Itricncoirciv  i^  ra  ayJAtxap  to.  viofia  a^fAva^v 
KaT&psrai'  cwipfoifiaaSfV  Si  roTc  ccpii/tiivocc  i^t>>v  atrft^/iarcnv 
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be  s^^Bcin'iCALLY  aNB»  amid  those  infi-^ 


/ulv  EN  T0I2  nOAAGIS  i^l?iHC£  ri  itSn  f^  rd  yiini. 
K«raXa/3<i^  9f  ric  U  tAp  Kara  fUgiog  avBpaiwiav  riip 
aiifw  ^Ainv,  rtjv  oi/dpioir^nira,  Ik  &  rwv  Kori  fdfot 
ivwwv  avniv  ^nv  UntAnrra^  i^  Srw  t^v  KodAa  fivOpoiiroi^ 
i^  Tov  i600dX9  Imrov  igrcvo^ottc'  i^  t&  KodAs  £«iiov  Ik  n»» 

'lA  Ma06X9ifoffvxov9  i^  rh  caOAs  crtS^^  j^  n^v  icaOaXc- 
Nd^roniv  itrfov  sS  a7ravr«»v  oiiXXoTft^fi/i^oc^  6  roiSroc  fs^ 
9^  iftvrS  ^woli^  ri  yhn  i^  fu  liSiy  di\oi>€  vwhnofP  £111 
TGI2  nOAAOIS^  rmrl^s-i,  /Hftii  ra  iroXAa  <^  vTitpoyH^c- 
fiSenem  twrd  cf  Species  dicuntvr  esse  ante  mitlta^   m 

g^fmUki  figurom  habem^  ex  quo  mtdke  c6hr  ^uadem 
Jigimt  shU  partiapesf  ei  in  medium  aliquie  has  pr^ef^ 
neqm^pfam  pramso  ngUla.  €$m  OMiem  nidiimt  ea^  eeroB 
in  qfiAtu  JlgMm  erprimituri  et  animadnariimet  mnnm 
eamdem  figwram  participare,  et  qiui  videbantur  mudUty 
mtiont  in  unum  coegiseet,  hoc  in  metUe  teneat'  Nempe 
dgilhm  dieitur  esH  species  antx  hvi.ta  \  iUa  t»fr^>  in 
ceris^  Uf  HvifTis ;  qua  vera  ab  its  desundturt  et  in  meMe 
immaterialiter  subsisHtf  post  muita.  Sic  igihsr  ei 
Genera  et  Species  ante  mdlta  tit  Creqtore  sunty  secundum 
raftpms  eficientes.  In  Deo  enim  rerum  effectriees  rationes 
una  et  simpliciter  pra-^xistunt ;  secundum  quas  raiumes 
ilk  supra-sidHiUMialis  omnes  res  et  pradestinavii  ft  pro- 
duxU.  Existere^  soffem  dig!untur  Genera  ef  Speciks  in 
MULTiSt  qufniam  in  sittpiiis  hfmmbus  hmim  Species^  ei 

•  2q  2 
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nite  particular  changes,  that  befal  it  every 

moment  ^*^ 


in  singulis  equis  equi  Species  est     In  hominibus  aque  ac 

in  equis  et  aliis  am'malibus  Genus  invenitur  harum  speck* 

nffft,    quod  est  animaL      In  animalibus  etiam  una  cum 

Zoophj^is  magis  universa/e  Genus^   nempe  ^ensitivum  ex- 

quirilur.     jidditis  vero  p/antis^  spectatur  Genus  animatum. 

Si  verd  una  cum  animatis  quisquam  velit  perscrutari  etiam 

inaniTnata,    totum    Corpus  perspiciet.    -Cum  autem  entia 

incorporea  conjuncta  fuerint  iis  modo  tractatis,  apparebit 

primum  et  generalissimum  Genus,     Atque  iia  quidem  ii^ 

MULTis  subsistunt  Genera  et  Species.     Comprehendcns  vero 

quisquam  ex  singulis  hominibus  naturam  ipsam  Jiunutnam^ 

et  ex  singulis  equis  ipsam  equinam^  atque  ita  universalem 

hominem  et  universalem  tquum  considerans^  et  universale 

animal  ex  singulis  ratione  colligens,  €t  universale  sensitivunij 

et  universale  animatum  et  universale  corpus^    €t    maiimi 

umversale  ens  ex  omnibus  colligens^  hic^  inquam^  in  sud 

mente  Genera  et  Species  immaterialiter  constituit  EIII  TOIS 

nOAAOIS,   hoc  estf   post  multa,   et  posterius  genita. 

Niceph.  Blem:  Log.  Epit.  p.  62.     Vid.  etiam  Alcin.  in 

Platonic.  Philosoph.  Introduc  C.  IX,  X.  - 

^  ^^^  The   following  elegant   lines   of   Vifgil  are  worth 
attending  to,  tho'  applied  to  no  higher  a  subject  than  Bees. 

Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  terminus  avi 
JExdpiat ;  (neque  enim  plus  septma  ducitur  atas) 
At.  Genus  immoatale  manet^ 6*  IV* 
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May  we  be  allowed. then  to  credit  those 
speculative  Men,  who  tell  us,  "  it  is  in 
•*  these  permanent  and  comprehensive  Forms 
^^  tkat  THE  Deity  views  at  once,  without 
*^  looking  abroad,   all  possible  productions^ 


The  same  Immortalifyj  that  is,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Kind,  may  be  seen  in  all  perishable  substances,  whether 
animal  or  inanimate;  for  tho'  individuals  perish,  the 
several  kinds  still  rsmain.  And  hence,  if  we  take  Timk', 
as  denoting  the  system  of  things  temporary,  we  may  collect 
the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  the  Timaus^  where  the  philo-  ^ 
sopher  describes  Time  to  be — fiivovrpg  ulwvog  ev  iA  kot 
apiBjiiov  i8<rav  aiwviov  elicova.  jStemitatis  in  uno  perma^ 
nentis  Imaginem  quandam,  certis  num^rorum  articulis  pro- 
gredientem.     Plat.  V.  III.  p.  37.  Edit.  Serran. 

We  have  subjoined  the  following  extract  from  Boethius, 
to  serve  as  a  commentary  on  this  description  of  Tjmk, — 
iExEENiTAS  igitur  esti  interminabiUs  vita  tola  simnl  et 
perfecta  possessio.  Quod  ex  collatiotie  tempdralium  clariis 
liquet. ,  Nam  quidquid  vivit  in  temfore,  id  prasens  d 
prateritis  in  futura  prqcedit :  nihilque  est  in  tempore  ita 
constitutum^  quod  totum  vita  sua  spatiiim  pariler  possit 
amplepii  f  -sed  crastinum  quidem  nondum  apprehend,  hes" 
ternum  vero  jam  ptrdidit.  In  hodiernd  quoque  vitfl  nofg 
amplius  vivitis,  quam  in  illo  mobili  trandtorioque  vftovnent^^ 
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^  both  present^  past^  andfuture^^that  ihis 
^*  great  and  stupendom  View  is  but  a  View 
^  if  himself^  where  ail  things  lie,  enveloped 
**  in  their  Principles  and  Exemplars^  as 
^^  being  essential  to  the  fulness  of  his  univer- 
"  sal  Intellection  f — If  so,  it  will  be 
proper  that  we  invert  the  Axiom  before 


Quod  igitur  Tempcria  patiiur  condUumem^  licet  Uludy  sicut 
ie  mundo  cemuit  Arutotdea^  tue  caperit  unjiuaa  tsscy-  nee 
detiaatf  vtiaque  gm  cum  tempcria  infiniJtatt  tetkdatury  no*- 
dum  tamen  tale  est^  vt  atemum  esse  jure  credatur.  Ncu 
enim  totum  aimnl  infinit^i  licet  vitss  spatium  ccmprekendit^ 
atque  eompkctitury  sed  Jutura  nondum  tramacta  jam  mm 
habet.  Quod  igitur  interminabilia  vitm  pknitudmem  totam 
pariter  comprehendit,  ac  possidett  cui  nequejiituri  quidquam 
cbtit^  nee  prteteritifiuxerit^  id  iETSBKUM  ease  jure  perhibe- 
tur :  idque  neeeaae  est^  et  aui  compos  prasena  aihi  aemper 
aaaiaterej  ef  infinitatem  mobilia  temporia  habere  praaentem. 
Unde  quidam  non  recti,  qui  cum  audiunt  viaum  PbOofiif 
'mundum  hunc  nee  habuiase  imthtmj  nee  hSritnrum  eaae  tk" 
fectum,  hoc  moio  conditoti  conditum  mundum  fieri  co-ater^ 
numputani.  Aliud  tat  enimrmt  iVTSitiicrtfASTLSic  vxrci 
WTAU,  (quod  Mwndo  Pldto  trSndtJ  o&Vtf  i»T£BMt)TAinr- 

LIB  VttjB   TOtAM   ^ABtT2&  COlf  PLE^it   £9S)S   PkJKSnSIT- 

tiAM,  quod  JDioinit  Mentia  proprium  tase  'fnani/iatum  eH. 
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i^Qtioned.     Wa  must  now  say Nil  ^st 

in  SssNav^  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  Intbi^ 
LECTU.  For  though  the  contrary  may  be 
true  with  respect  to  Knowledge  merely 
human f  yet  never  can  it,  be  true  with 
respect  to  Knowledge  universally,  unkss 
we  give  Prece^enpe  to  Atoms  and  i^ife- 


Neque  enim  Deu$  conditis  rebus  anttquior  videri  debet  tern' 
ports  quantitatey  sed  smplicis  potius  proprietate  natura. 

HUKC  ENIM  VITiE  IMMOBILIS  FBiESENTABIUM  STATUM^ 
IVFINITUS  ILLE  T£MP0BAI«It7M  BEBIJM  MOTUS  IMITATUB; 

cumque  eum  tffmgere^  atque  aquare  non  possit^  ex  immobili" 
tote  deficit  in  motum  ;  ex  simplicitate  prasentia  decresctt  in 
ii^mtamfjUuriae pr^Btiriii  fuahtitatem ;  st,  cum  totampo- 
riter  vita  sua  plenitudinem  nequeat  possiderCy  hoc  ipsp^  qudd 
aliquo  modo  nunquam  esse  desinity  illudy  quod  implere  atqtte 
sxprimere  non  potest^  altquattnus  mdetur  amulariy  alligans 
§i  ad  qmkmatnque  prasentiem  htgus  torigui  voluerisq}!^ 
momenti:  gua^  quoniam  manentis  illius  fbasevtije 
QITAKDAM  6  EST  AT  IMAGINEM,  qutbuscumque  contigerit, 
iiprastaty  «el  esse  videantunp.  Quoniam  v^ro  wumere  non 
potuH,  infinitum  Temporii  iter  arripuit :  eoque  modo /ac^ 
tumesty  ti^  CONTIKUABET  viTAM  eukdo,  cuju^  plenitudi" 
fmm  compkcti  non  valuit  pebmai^enbo.     Itaque,  &e.    De 
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LESS  Body,  making  Mind,  among  other 
things^  to  be  struck  out  by  a  luck^  Con^ 
course^ 

§3.  It- IS  far  from  the  design  of  this 
Treatise,  to  insinuate  that  Atheism  is  the 
Hypotliesis  of  our  latter  Metaphysicians. 
But  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in 
their  several  Systems,  how  readily  they 
admit  of  the  above  Precedence. 

For  mark  the  Order  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  account  of  them*— First  comes 
that  huge  Body  the  sensible  World.  Then 
this  and  its  Attributes  beget  sensible  Ideas. 
Then  out  of  sensible  Ideas,  by  a  kind  of 
lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  Ideas  in- 
telligible,  whether  specific  or  generaL  Thus 
should  they  admit  that  Mind  was  coeval 
with  Body,  yet  till  Body  gave  it  Ideas, 
and  awakened  its  dormant  Powers;  it 
could  at  best  have  been  nothing  more, 
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than  a  scfrt  of  dead  Capacity  ;  for  innate 
IDEAS  it  could  not  possibly  have  any.  > 

•  At  another  time  we  hear  of  Bodies  so 
exceedingly  fine^  that  their  very  Exility 
makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and 
knowledge;  as  if  they  shrunk  into *Jwfe//ec* 
by  their  exquisite  subtlety,  which  ren- 
dered them  too  delicate  to  be  Bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many 
curious  inventions,  such  as  subtle  Mther^ 
animal  Spirits^  nervous  Ducts^  Vibrations^ 
and  the  like;  Terms,  which  modern  Phi- 
losophy, upon  parting  with  occult  Quali- 

tiesj  has  found  expedient  to  provide  itself, 

« 

to  supply  their  place. 

But  the  intellectual  Scheme,  .  which 
never  forgets  Deity,  postpones  every  thing 
corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  Cause.  Jt 
is  here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelliglbie 
Ideas,  even  of  those,  which  exist  in  human 
Capacities.     For  tho*  sensible  Objects  may 
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be  the  destioed  mediuniy^^o  awaken  the 
dormaml:  Energies  of  Man's  Understaadiog, 
yet  are  those  Energies  themselves  no  more 
contained  in  Sense^  than  the  Explosion  of 
a  Cannon,  in  the  Spark  which  gave  it  fire/*' 


<')  The  fbllowing  Note  Is  taken  from  a  Manuscript  Com- 
mentary of  the  Piatimc  (Hympiodorua  (quoted  before,  p. 
971),  upon  the  Pksodo  ^  Plato;  which^  tho'  perhaps 
some  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Platonic  Reminiscence^  yet  it  certainly  gives  a  better 
aooount  how  far  the  Senses  assist  in  the  ooquisitiaQ  «f 
Sdenee,  than  we  can  find  given  by  vulgar  Pfailosopheni. 

Ot&Slirorc  yip  ra  x^lp^'  <^  Sc6repa  apxol  fj  atrtat  Mi 
riv  KpuTT6vijJv'  tl  Sc  Sbi  j^  rai^  ijKUKXtoig  i^nyA^^^^ 
WBtOiaOai,  j^  apxrjv  direiv  rrjv  ai<rOii<nv  rrj^  Ittc^^juiiC) 
Xl^Ofcev  airriv  apx^'^  ^X  ^^  'irocfrriio^v,  aXX  &g  ipiOlZstrav 
rfiv  'nfuripav  \pv\fiv  dc  avafivtioiv  rCJv  Ka06X8 — Kara 
rairifiv  Si  rriv  ivvotav  upr^ai  i^  rh  iv  T^fiatw,  ^i  Si 
o\lje9jjg  j^  ctfco^c  TO  r^c  ^iXoao^fac  lirophajiBda  yivoc, 
&ori  CK  rci>v  aioBiffriov  «?  avajJLvn^iv  afiKv£pte9a.  These 
things^  tfihick  are  i^erior  and  secondary^  ate  by  mi  m^otts 
the  Principles  or  Causes  of  the  more  excellent :  and  though 
ire  admit  the  common  nUerpretations,  and  allow  Sense  to  he 
9  Primple  o/*Sci£NOX,  we  muM^  howeter^  caU  if  a  JVAi- 
ciple^'nai  oftf^t  W99  the  ifficienl  Came,  hut  ns  it  roMS^ 
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Ik  short,  alx  Minds,  that  are,  are 
Similar  and  Congenial  ;  and  so  too 


mr  Smil  t^  tke  RecoUedum  ofgmeral  Idea$ — A€09Fdbtg  t0 
ike  mm  May  of  tkinkmg  is  it  ^ii  m  lAe  TinMm^  iked 
ikroi^  the  Sight  and  Htaring  we  acquire  to  ournhxe 
PhUonphy^  heeau$e  we  pass  frmm  Objects  of  Sbnsb  to 
SeMmisce-nce  or  Bbcollkctiok. 

And  in  aii^tller  passage  ke  observes — ^'EirccSi)  yap  wo^a- 
liopfov  iytiXfui  iviv  19  i^X^*  novriav  rinf  tvr^av  c^s^ 
XcJysCt  i^Jiofdvn  inro  wv  ot^tfrwy  uvafAifivfiaKSTai  &v 
ivitkv  €xc(  \^ofv,  ^  r6r^  Txpo/SoXXcrui.  For  in  as  mu^ 
09  the  S0UI4,  hf  eoHt^ning  the  Priuc^^  ff  M  beings,  is 
u  sort  vf  ouvivoRU  RePRSSBKXATioN  or  ExEMFM^a; 
leitfB  it  is  roused  %  dbjscts  of  Sense,  it  recollects  those 
PrimipleSi  which  it  cosUstins  withm,  mid  brings  thm  forth. 

Georgius  Gemistusy  otherwise  called  Pktho^  writes  upon 
the  same  sulgect  in  the  following  manner.  Tijv  ypvxT^v 
poorly  o2  TO,  aSi}  rSi^vot  avakufi^avsaav  «rye  cv^^r^nv 
tAc  iy  TOic  iUcrfljiroZc  Xoyac*  aKpi^^^ftov  avrkc  ?X^yrftc  ^ 
Ti\twT€fmf  h  iavT^  *^X^*v,  5  Iv  roig  alaflijroTc  ^X®^**  3!o 
Sv  TfXewrepov  rSro  1^  aicpe/3l?cpov  aic  av  ott^  rb)v<i^0f}r4fy 
2<rx^*^  ^^  ^vx»?v>  oyc  fii$  6«riv  Iv  ovroic.  Ov  S'  aS 
ixi]$a]ce8  c^^i  Sv  «Ari)v  I?  tiirftc  €Mivo€«r9cK'  5  88  yap 
if e^vidvtu  rriv  ^x^  |Let|&«/«5  8v>  tc  Scayo€f<^#ttr  ra?  yip 
t^euScTc  rStv  id^wv  i)^  jttil)  fivrttw  SXX'  Ifvtwv  /ttfy, 
4!M\wy  91  KOr   HXXwv  that  vvv9fo«rc  rit^,  i  xftrfi  7^ 
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are    their    Ideas^    or    intelligible    Forms. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  could  be.  no  in* 


ip$bv  yivofdva^*  AdintrOai  Si  a^  ,irigaq  rivog  ^vtma^ 
woKKk}  in  KpdTT0v6^  re  j^  nX^wripag  ai^fiKtiv  ry  ^XV  ^^ 
rcXcorrcpov  riro  rcJr  Iv  tq7c  alffOtiroXg  XSywv.  Those  who 
suppose  Ideal  Forms,  say  that  the  Souly  when  she 
assumeSf  for  the  purposes  of  Sciencey  those  proportions, 
which  exist  in  sensible  objects,  possesses  them  with  a  superior 
accuran/  and  perfection^  than  that  to  which  they  attain  in 
those  sensible  objects.  Now  this  superior  Perfection  or 
Accuracy  the  soul  cannot  have  from  sensible  objects^  as  tif  is 
in  fact  not  in  them  ;  nor  yet  can  she  conceive  it  herself  as 
from  herself  without  its  having  existence  any  where  else. 
For  the  Soul  is  not  formid  so  as  to -conceive  that,  which  has 
existence  no  where f  since  even  such  opinions;  as  are  false^ 
are  all  of  them  compositions^  irregularly  formed^  not  of 
mere  Non-Beings^  but  of  various  real  beings^  one  with 
another*  It  remains  therefore  that  this  perfection^  which 
is  superior  to  the  proportions  existing  in  sensible  objects, 
must  descend  to  the  Soul  from  some  othea  Natuee, 

WHICH  IS  BY  MANY  DEGREES  MORE  EXCELLENT  AND 

PERFECT.     Pleth.  de   Aristotel,  et  Platonic.  Philosoph. 
Diff.  Edit.  Pam  1641. 

The  AOrOI  (yr  Peoportions,  of  which  Gemistius  here 
speaks,  mean  not  only  those  relative  Proportions  of 
Equality  seoiSi  Inequality,  which  exist  in  quantity  (&uch 
as  doublei  soiquialter,  &c.)  but  in  a  larger  sense^  tb^ 
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tercourse  between  Man  and  Man,  or  (what 
is  more  important)  between  Man  and  God,- 


may  be  extended  to  mathematical  Lines^  Angles^  Figures, 
Sfc,  of  all  which  Aoyoi  or  Proportions^  tho^  we  possess  in 
the  Mind  the  most  clear  and  precise  Ideas,  yet  it  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  any  one  of  them  ever  existed  in 
the  sensible  world. 

To  these  two  authors  we  may  add  Boethius,  who,  after 
having  enumerated  many  acts  of  the  Mind  or  Intellect, 
wholly  distinct  from  Sensation,  and  independent  of  it,  «t 
length  concludes. 

Hoc  est  ^fficiens  magisj 
Longi  caussa  potentior^ 
Quam  qua  materia  modo 
Impressas  patitur  notas* 
.  Pracedit  tamen  excitansj 
Ac  vires  animi  movens, 
Vii>o  in  corpore  passio. 
dm  vel  lux  4)culos  ferity 
Vel  vox  aurihus  instrepit ; 
Turn  MENTIS  viGOE  excituSy 

QUAS  INTQS  SPECIES  TENET, 

Ad  motus  simileis  vocans^ 
Notis  applicat  exteris, 
Intbobsumque  reconditis 
.     .  FoRMis  miscei  imaginea. 

.  De  Ckmsolat.  Philosoph.  L.  V« 
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For  what  is  CoQv«r9atiOD  between  Man 
and  Man? — It  is  a  oiutuBl  intercourse  cf 
Speaking  and  Hearing. — ^To  the  Speaker, 
it  is  to  teach ;  to  the  Hearer,  it  is  to  learn. 
— ^To  the  Speaker,  it  is  to  descend  from 
Ideas  to  Wor^s;  to  the  Hear^,  it  is  to 
Mcend  from  Wwd^  to  Ideas. — If  the  Hearer, 
in  this  ascent,  can  arrive  at  no  Ideas,  then 
is  he  said  not  to  understand;  if  he  ascend 
to  Ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  theto 
is  he  said  to  misunderstand. — ^What  then  is 
requisite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  under^ 
stand? — ^That  he  should  ascend  to  certain 
Ideas,  treasured  xxf^wUhin  himself  j  corres- 
pondent and  similar  to  those  within  the 
Speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
Writer  and  a  'Reader;  as  \rhen  any  one 
reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  here  or  in 
Italy^  what  MucUd  wrote  in  Greece  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Now  is  it  liot  marvellaiit,  Uiere  should 
be  9D  €00Ct  an  Idmtity  of  our  Ideasy  if  they 
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were  only  generated  from  smt^ie  Objeetoi 
infinite  in  numt»r,  ever  cbanging,  distant 
in  Time,  distant  in  Place,  and  no  one  Par- 
ticular  the  same  iritl^  any  other? 

Again*  do  -^e  allowr  it  possible  For  God 
to  signify  his  wiU  to  Men;  or  for  Men  to 
signify  their  wants  to  God?— In  boUi 
these  cases  there  must  be  an  Identity  qf 
Idtusy  QX  else  nothing  is  done  either  eme 
vmy  or  the  other.  Whence  then  do  these 
poMitoN. Identic  Ideas  come?— Those 
of.  Men,  it'seemsy .  oome  all  from  Sknsatiim. 
And  whence  come  Garfit  XAoosi'-f-lJbt 
$ii]!eljr  ftom  Sematum  too ;  for  titk  we  can 
hardly  ventme  to  ajQfirm,  -irathout  giving  lo 
Body  ih&t. notable  Precedence^  of  being  friuf 
to  the  Intellection  of  even  God  himself,'^ 
Let  them  tl^a  be  original;  let  them  be 
camittet  and  essential  td  the  dioine  Mind, — 
If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  a  fortunate  Events 
ihtAldemof  corporeal  rise,  and  o^h$n  of 
mental  (things   derived  from  sulffects  s» 
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totally  distinct)  should  so  happily:  mincide 

in  the  same  wonderful  Identity  ? 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upon 
so  abstruse  a  Subject  ? — Either  all  Minds 
have  their  Ideas  derived^  or  all  have  them 
original;  ox  some  have  them  original^  and 
some  derived.  If  all  Minds  have  theni 
derived,  thej  must  be  derived  from  some^ 
thing,  which  is  itself  not  Mind^  and  thus 
we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind  of  Atheism; 
If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all 
Minds  divine^  an  Hypothesis  by  far  more 
plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this  be 
not  admitted,  then  must  owe  Mind  (at  least) 
have  original  Ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them 
derived.  Now  supposing  this  last,  whence 
are  those  Minds,  whose  Ideas  are  derived, 
most  likely  to  derive  them  ? — From  Mind, 
or  from  Body?- — From  Mind,  a  thing 
homogeneous;  or  from  Body,  a  thing  hetfir 
Togeneousf  From  Mind,  such  as  (from 
the    Hypothesis)  has  original  Ideds ;    or 
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from.  Boot,  which  we  cannot  discover 
to  have  any  Ideas  at  aJl?(^^— An  Exa^ 
mination  of^  this  kind^  pursued  with 
accuracy  and  temper,  is  the  most  pro- 
bable method  of  solving  these  doubts. 
It  is  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  with  more 
assurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are  to 
admit  the  Doctrine  of  the  Epicurean  Foety 

CoBFOREA    NATURA    atdmum   constarCf 
animamque; 

or  trust  the  Mantuan  Bard^  when  he  sings 
in  divine  numbers, 

Igneus  est  oUis  vigor^  et  cjelestis  origo 
Seminibus. - 

But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  Specu- 


<<>  NOYN  SI  H^iv  SOMA  Y^^a'  ^<^C  7ap  av  riL 
ANOHTA  NOYN  yewnaoi;  No  Body  produces  Mind  : 
for  how  should  Thikg&  t^BvoiD  or  Mind  produu  Mind  ? 
SMuBt  deDHaetMundo^  c  8. 

2  D 
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I&tioQS.  Those,  who  would  trace  them 
farther^  and  hare  leisure  for  such  studies, 
may  perhaps  fiiid  themselves  led  into 
regions  of  Contemplation,  affording  thein 
prospects  both  interesting  and  pleasant. 
We  hare  at  present  said  as  much  as  was 
requisite  to  our  Subject,  and^  shall  there* 
fore  pass  from  hence  to, our  concluding 
chapter. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Suhordinatim  of  Intdligence^DifftHrice  of 
Tdeasy  hoth  in  particular  Men,  and  iti 
whole  Nations — Different  Genius  of 
different  Languages— Character  of  the 
English,  the  Oriental,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Greek  Languages — Superlative  Ex- 
cellence  of  the  Last — Conclusion. 

Original  Truth,^*^  having  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  Supreme  tn- 
telligence^    may  be  said    (as  it  were)   to 


('^  Those  Philosophers,  whose  Ideas  of  Being  and 
KniowUdge  are  derived  from  Body  and  Sensation,  have'  a 
short  method  to  explain  the  nature  of  Tru'sh,  .  It  is  a 
faetitious  thmg,  made  by  every  man  for  himsdf ;  which 
comes  and  goes,  just  as  it  is  remembered  and  forgot ; 
irimli  in  the  Older  of  tbi^  nttkes  its  appecfafica  the  last 
of  mjf  hmg  not  Ml;  subscquevt  i»  senMei  Oljeots^  biit 
irvitt  tc  our  Sematimu  cf.tfaeaL  Aocdidiiig  to  diis  Hypo^ 
Am^i  thete  are  many  TfuAsy  whiA  hat«  been^nind  ari 
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shme  with  unchangeable  splendor,  en- 
Ughtening  throughout  the  Universe  every 
possible  Subject,  by  nature  susceptible  of 
its  benign  influence.— Passions  and  other 
obstacles  may  prevent  indeed  its  efficady, 
as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  the 
Sun ;  but  itself  neither  admits  Diminutionf 
nor  Change^  because  the  Darkness  respects 


no  longer ;  others,  that  will  be,  and  have  not  been  yet ; 
and  multitudes,  that  possibly  may  never  exist  at  all. 

But  there  are  other  Reasoners,  who  must  surely  have 
had  very  differ^t  notions ;  those,  I  mean,  who  repi^esent 
Truth  not  as  the  last,  but  the  Jir$t  of  Beings ;  who  call 
it  immutable,  eternal,  omnipreaenif  Attributes,  that  all 
indicate  something  more  than  human.  To  these  it  must 
appear  somewhat  strange,  how  men  should  imagine,  that 
a  crude  account  of  the  method  how  thof  perceive  Truth, 
was  to  pass  for  an  account  of  Truth  itself;  as  if  to  describe 
the  road  to  London,  could  be  called  a  Description  of  that 
At^ttdpoils* 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  abcftit  Seiisa- 
tion  and  Reflection,  and  ani  taught  the  process  at  large 
how  my  Ideas  are  all  gi^erated,  I  seem  to  view  the  human 
Soul  in  the  lig^  of  a  Crucible,  where  Truths  are  pro- 
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only  particular  Percipients.  Among  these 
therefore  we  must  look  for  ignorance  and 
error,  and  for  that  Subordination  of  Intel- 
ligencej  which  is  their  natural  consequence; 

.  We  have  daily  experience  in  the  Works 
of  Art,  that  a  partidl  Knowledge  wilt 
suffice  for  Contemplation^  tho^  we  know 
not  enough,  to  profess  ourselves  Artists. 
Much  more  is  this  true,  with  rdspect  to 


dueed  bjr  a  kind  of  logical  Chemistiy.  They  maj  omsist 
(fixr  aught  we  know)  of  natural  materials,  but  are  as  nuicfa 
erasures  of  our  own,  as  a  Bolus  or  EUxir. 

If  MUton  by  his  Ubai9IA  intended  to  represent 
Tauth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a  much  more  imtient, 
as  well  as  a  fiir  more  noble  origin. 

— ■'  ■  ■  ■  Heav*fdy  bom  J 

Before  the  hilU  appear^  or  fountains  Jlow'df 
Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse^ 
Wisdom  thy  Sister  ;  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  oftV  almighty  Father y  pleased 
With  thy  cdestial  Song.——  ,    P.  L.  VII. 

See  Proverbs  VIII.  22,  &c,  Jeremiah  X.  10.  Marc, 
AnUmin.J^.  1. 
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I^atcjub;  nod  wfM  (or  numkxnd  it  is  found 
to  be  troe»  «be  iiey^r  could  we  attain  an^r 
thatural  Knowledge  at  all.  For  if  the  co»* 
slitutive  Fr(^ortions  of  a  Clock  are  so  sub* 
tie,  that  few  conceive  them  truly,  but  the 
Artist  hwfi^elf;  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
seminal  Proptrtiom^  whidi  make  the 
^sence  and  chg.rftcter  of  ev)ery  natural 
Subject  ?— Partial  yiews,  the  Imperfectiocis 
of  Sense ;  loattention.  Idleness,  the  turbu- 
lence of  Passions ;  Education,  local  Sen- 
timents, Opinions,  and  Belief,  conspire  in 
many  instances  to  furnish  us  with  Ideas, 
some  too  gene^al^,  some  top  partial^  and 
(what  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many 
that  %re  errom^^  and  contrary  to  Truth. 
These  it  behoves  us  to  correct  as  far  as 
possible,  by  cool  suspense  and  candid 
examinatioA. 

An  9    tjju^    by  a  counpctioa  perhaps 
little  expected,   the  Cause  oi  .Ij^nTiMMX^ 
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and  that  of  Virtue  appear  to  co-incide^ 
it  being  the  bui^iness  of  both  io  examm  our 
likasy  and  to  amend  them  hy  the  Standard 
qf  Nature  and  of  TruthJ'^ 

In  this  important  Work^  we  shall  be 
led  to  observe,  how  Nations,  like  single 
Men,  have  their  peculiar  Ideas ;  how  these 
peculiar  Ideas  become  the  Genius  of 
THEIR  Language,  smce  the S^fmbol  must 
=of  course  correspond  to  its  Archetype  ;^^ 


•  ^^  How  useful  to  Ethic  Sciei^ce;  and  indeed  te 
Kkowlxdox  in  genelal,  a  Gbammaticai.  Disaimrtioil 
into  the  Etymology  and  Jlfeanting^of  Woads  was  esteemed 
'by  the  chief  and  ablest  Philosophers,  may  be  seen  by 
odnmiking  Plato  in  his  Cratylus;  Xenopk.  Mem.  IV.  6, 
e.    ArrieH.Epi^  I.  n.  II.  IQ.    Mara.AnUm.  III.  II. 

«^5  HGOYS  XAPAKTHP  ?^t  t'  avOpil^s  AOFOS. 
Stob.  Capiuntur  Signa  hand  hma^  aed  observaiu  digna 
(^uodfortdtve  guispim  non  piOant)  de  ir^eniia  et  tHoribuB 
populorum  et  naiionum  ex  Unguis  ipsorum.  Bacon,  de 
Augm.  Scient.  VI.  1.  Vid.  etiam.  QutrUtl.  L.  XI.  p. 
&tS.  EdU.  Capperon.  Dioj^.  L.  I.  pr.  58.  et  Metiag. 
C^mi  Tm€,  Dttp.  V.  16; 
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how  the  wisest  Nations,  having  the  most 
and  best  Ideas^  will  coi^sequentl j  have  Ihe 
best,  and  most  copiam  Languages ;  how 
others,  whose  Languages  are  motley  and* 
compounded^  and  who  have  borrowed 
from  different  countries  different  Arts  and 
Practices,  discover  by  Words,  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  Things, 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said  by  a 
few  es^amples.  We  Britons  in  our  time 
have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our 
multiform  Language  may  sufficiently  shew. 
Our  terms  in  polite  Literature  pravej  that 
this  came  from  Greece ;  our  terms  ia 
Music  and  Painting,  that  these  came  from 
Italy;  our  Phrases  in  CooTcery  and  War, 
that  we  learnt  these  from  the  Ftench  ;  and 
our  Phrases  in  Navigation,  that  we  were 
taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low  Dutch. 
These  many  and  very  different  Sources  of 
our  Language  may  be  the  cause,  why  it  is 
so  deficient  in   Regulanty  axid  Analogy, 
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Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compensate 
the  defect,  that  what  we  want  in  Elegance y 
we  gain  in  Copiousness j  in  which  last 
respect  few  Languages  will  be  found* 
superior  to  our  own.  > 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the 
Nations  of  the  East.  The^**^  Eastern 
World,  from  the  earliest  days,  lias  been 
at  all  times  the  Seat  of  enormous 
Monarchy.  On  its  natives  fair  Liberty 
never  shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at  any 
time  civil  Discords  arose  among  them^ 
(and  arise  there  did  innumerable)  the 
contest  was  never  about  the  Form  of  their 


^'^  Am  yop  TO  SsXaciorspot  itvai  ra  ridii  ol  fdv  BapPapoi 
Tutv  'l^XXfivwv,  oi  Si  n-cpl  r^v  Atrlav  rCtv  ircpl  rriv  Evpoi* 
in|V,  wrojdvwn  rfiv  itaworudhf  apy^riv,  iShf  Sva^fpai- 
vo  vrcc*  For  the  BarlMOiaiis^  by  being  more,  slavish  in  their 
Manners  than  the  GrreekSf  and  those  of  Asia  than  those  of 
Europe,  submit  to  despoitc  Govemrnent  without  murmuring 
w  discontent.    Arist.  Polit.  III.  4. 
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Government;  for  this  was  an  object,  of 
which  the  Combatants  had  no  conceptioD) ; 
it  was  all  from  the  poor  motive  of,  who 
should  be  their  Master,  whether  a  Cyrm 
or  ail  Artawerxes^  a  Mahomet^  or  a 
Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  Condition,  and  what 
was  the  consequence? — ^Their  Ideas  be- 
camye  consonant  to  their  servile  State,  and 
their  Words  became  consonant  to  their 
servile  Ideas.  The  great  Distinction,  for 
ever  in  their  sight,  was  that  of  Tyrant  and 
Slave ;  the  most  unnatural  one  conceiv- 
able^  and  the  most  susceptible  of  pomp, 
and  empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they 
talked  of  Kings  as  Gods,  and  of  them- 
selves, as  the  m^nest  and  most  abject 
Reptiles.  Nothing  was  either  great  or 
little  in  moderatioo,  bu^t  every  Sentiment 
vras  heightened  by  incredible  Hy perbofe. 
Thus  tho^  they  sometimes  ascended  into 
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the  Great  and  Magn^eenty^*^  they  as  fre« 
quendy  degenerated  into  the  Tumid  and 
Bombast.  The  Greeks  toa  of  Asia  became 
infected  by  their  neighbours,  who  were 
often  at  times  not  only  their  neighbours^ 
but  their  masters ;  and  hence  that  Luxuri* 
ance  of  the  Asiatic  Stiky  unknown  to  the 
chaste  eloquence  and  purity  of  Athens. 
But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear  to  speak 
Bow^  as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully^ 
when  we  have  first  considered  the  Nature 
or  Genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  People  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans? — A  Nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign, 
some  domestjyc,  which  &ft  seven  hundred 
years    whoHy  engrossed    their   thoughts. 

^"^  The  truest  SuhEne  of  the  East  may  be  found  in 

the  Steiiptuieg,  ef  whieh  perhaps  the  principd  came  is  the 

mtrmsie  Grreatness  of  the  Subjeetsr  thece    treated;    the 

Creation  of  the  Unirerae,  the  dispensations  of  divine  Pro- 

,  videDee^  Ac* 
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Hence  therefore  their  Language  became, 
like  their  Ideas,  copious  in  all  Terms  ex- 
pressive of  things  political^  and  well  adapt* 
ed  to  thQ  purposes  both  of  History  and 
popular  Eloquence. — But  what  was  their 
Philosophy? — ^As  a  Nation,  it  was  none, 
if  we  may  credit  their  ablest  'Writers. 
And  hence  the  Unfitness  of  their  Lan- 
gaage  to  this  Subject;  a  defect,  which 
even  Cicero  is  compelled  to  confess,  and 
more  fully  makes  appear,  when  he  writes 
Philosophy  himself,  from  the  number  of 
terms,   which  he  is  obliged   to   invent.^ 


«^  See  Cic.de  Pin.  1.  C.  1,  2,  S.  III.  C.  I,  2,  4.  &c. 
but  in  particular  7\wc.  Disp.  I.  8.  where  he  sajs,  Philo- 
sorniA  jacuit  usque  ad  hanc  ataUm^  nee  uUum  habuii  lumen 
LiTEEARUM  Lativaeum  ;  qua  ilbutranda  et  excitanda 
nobis  est;  ut  si,  ^c.  See  also  Tusc.  Disp.  IV.  3.  and 
Acad.  I.  2.  where  it  appears,,  that  till  Cicbeo  applied 
himself  to  the  writing  of  FhilosQphjf^  the  Romans  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  .Language,;  ea^oept  sono^  mean 
performances  of  Amafanius  the  Epicurean,  and  others  o€ 
the  same  sect.  How  far  the  Romans  were  inddiited  to 
Cicero  for  Philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as  well  as 
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Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most 
truly  of  his  Countrymen,  when,  admitting 
their  inferiority  in  the  nlore  elegant 
Arts,  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual 
majesty. 


eloquence,  he  cultivated  the  Sulgect,  may  be  seen  not  only 
from  the  titles  of  those  Works  that  are  now  lost,  but  much 
more  from  the  many  noble  ones  still  fbrtunately  preserved. 

The  Epicurean  Poet  LucBBTms,  who  flourished  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  seems  by  his  silence  to  have  overlooked 
the  Latin  writers  of  his  own  sect ;  deriving  all  his  Philo* 
sophy,  as  well  ad  Cicero^  from  Grecian  Sources :  and,  like 
him,  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  writing  in  Philoaopfy 
in  LaJtin^  both  from  the  PiibeHy  of  the  Tongue,  and  from 
the  Novelty  of  the  Subject. 

Nee  me  animifallit^  Gaaioauh  cbscura  reperta 
Diffic^  inhistrare  Latinis  versibus  esse^ 
(Mtdta  noma  rebus  pneaertim  quod  sit  agendum^) 
Propter  sgbstatem  ltsqvm  et  bbrum  novitatem; 
Sed  tua  me  virtus  tamen,  et  speraia  voluptas 
Suahis  amicitia  quenwis  preferre  laborem 
SuadU — --  Lucr.  1. 187. 

In  the  same  age,  Varro,  among  his  numerous  works, 
wrote  some  in  the  way  of  Philosophy;  as  did  the  Patriot 
Brutus,  a  Treatise  concerning  Virtue^  much  applauded 
by  Cicero ;  but  these  Works  are  now  lost. 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  came  HoRACX, 
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Tu   R£0£R£    xMPERio    popuLos^   Romontf 

fnementOf 
(H(B    tibi    erunt    artes)    pacisque    imponere 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 


some  of  whose  satires  and  epistles  may  be  justly  ranked 
amongst  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  PhUowpfy, 
whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  their  Stile,  or  the  great 
Address  with  which  they  treat  the  Subject, 

After  Horace,  tho'  with  as  long  an  interval  as  from  the 
days  of  Jugu$tus  to  those  of  Nero^  came  the  Satirist 
Pebsivs,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Stoic  ComnUiuf 
to  whose  precepts,  as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  Life, 
so  his  works,  tho^  small*  shew  an  early  proficiency  in  the 
Science  of  Morals.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is 
almost  the  single  difficult  writer  among  the  lAitin  Classics, 
whose  meaning  has  sufficient  merit  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  Labour  through  his  obscurities. 

In  the  same  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period  lived  also 
Sensca  ;  whose  character  both  as  a  Man  and  a  Writer, 
is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Characteristics,  to  whom  we  refer. 

Under  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antcninesj  lived  Aulus  Gellius,  or  (as  some  call  him) 
Agellios,  an  entertaining  writer  in  the  miscellaneous  way; 
well  skiUed  in  Criticism  and  Antiquity ;  who,  tho*  he  can 
hardly^  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  yet 
deserves  not  to  pass  unmentioned  here,  from  the  iBurions 
fragments  of  Philosophy  interspersed  in  his  works* 
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From  considering  the    Romans   let   us 

pass    to    THE    GREEKS.       ThE    GRECIAN 

Commonwealths,  while  they  maintained 


With  Avlm  Gettius  we  range  Macrobius,  not  because 
a  Contemporary  (for  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Honorius  and  Theodoaiua)^  but  from  his  near  resemblance, 
in  the  character  of  a  Writer.  His  works,  like  the  other^s, 
are  miscellaneous;  filled  with  Mythology  and  antient 
Literature,  some  Philosophy  being  intermixed.  His 
Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  may 
be  considered  as  wholly  of  the  philosophical  kind. 

In  the  same  age  with  Aulua  GkUiua^  flourished  Apv- 
LEins  of  Madaura  in  Africa^  a:  Platonic  Writer,  whose 
Matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  a&cted 
Stile,  too  conformable  to  the  false  Rhetoric  of  the  Age 
when  he  lived. 

Of  the  same  Country,  but  of  a  later  Age,  and  a  harsher 
Stile,  was  Mabtianus  Capella,  if  indeed  he  deserve  not 
the  name  rather  of  a  Philologist^  than  of  a  Philosopher. 

Afbr  CapeUay  we  may  rank  Chalcidicts  the  PItifofiic, 
tho'  both  his  Age,  and  Country,  and  Religion  are  doubt- 
ful. His  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  does  he  appear  to  be  their 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  Philosophy,  his  work  being  a 
laudaUe  Commentary  upon  the  Timaus  of  Plato. 
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their  Liberty^  were  the  most  heroic  Con-* 
federacy  that  ever  existed.     They  were 


The  last  Laim  Fhiloso^er  was  Boxthius,  who  was 
desoeoded  fiom  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  JEomoii  Families, 
and  was  Consul  in  the  b^inning  of  the  sixth  Centuij. 
He  wiote  many  philosophical  Works,  the  greatest  part  in 
the  Logical  way.  But  his  Ethic  piece,  On  the  Ccnadatmi 
of  PhUoaophy^  and  which  is  partly  prose  and  partly  verse, 
deserves  great  encomiums  both  for  the  Matter^  and  finr 
the  Stile ;  in  which  last  he  approaches  the  Purity  of  a  fiur 
better  age  than  his  own,  and  is  in  all  respects  pneferaUe 
to  those  crabbed  Afirioana  already  mentioned.  By  ocnn- 
mand  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  hard  fiite 
of  this  worthy  Man  to  su£^  death ;  with  whom  the  Latin 
Tongue^  and  the  last  remains  of  Roman  Dignity^'  may  be 
paid  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  World. 

There  were  other  Ramansy  who  left  PhilMOfphkaL 
Writings ;  such  as  Musomns  Bufus^  and  the  two  Epn- 
perors,  Maecus  Aktoihiius  and  Juliak  ;  but  as  these 
prefisnred  the  use  of  the  Gredc  Tongue  to  their,  own,  th^ 
can  hardly  be  considered  among  the  number  of.  Latin 
Writers. 

And  so  much  (by  way  of  Sketch)  for  the  Latih 
Authors  of  Philosophy;  a  small  number  for  so  vast 
an  Empire,  if  we  consider  them  as  all  the  product  of  near 
six  successive  centuries.  .  . 
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the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of 
men.  Jn  the  short  space  of  little  more 
than  a  Ceatury,  they  became  such  States^ 
men,  Warriors,  Orators,  Historians,  Phy- 
sicians, Poets,  Critics,  Painters,  Sculptors, 
Architects,  and  (last  of  all)  Philosophers, 
that  one  can  hardly  help  considering 
THAT  Golden  Period,  as  a  Providen- 
tial Event  in  honour  of  human  Nature,  to 
shew  to  what  perfection  the  Species  might 
ascend.'*^ 


^^  If  we  except  Horner^  Hestod^  and  the  Lyric  Poets, 
we  hear  of  few  Grecian  Writers  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes^  After  that  monarch  had  been  defeated,  and  the 
dread  of  the  Persian  power  was  at  an  end,  the  Efful- 
6GKCE  OF  Grecian  Genius  (if  I  may  use-  the  expres- 
sion) broke  forth,  and  shone  till  the  time  o{  Alexander  the 
Macedonian^  after  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose 
again.  This  is  that  Golden  Period  spoken  of  above.  I 
do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  not  many  writers  of  great 
merit  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  especially  of  the 
philosophic  kind;  but  the  Great^  the  Striking,  the 
Sublime  (call  it  as  you  please)  attained  at  that  time  to  a 
height,  to  which  it  never  could  ascend  in  any  after  age. 

2    E 
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Now  TH£  Language  of  these 
G&EEK8  was  truly  like  themselres,  it  was 
cooformable   to  their    transceadant   and 


The  same  kind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of  Jtome. 
When  the  Punic  wars  were  ended»  and  Carthage  their 
dreaded  rival  was  no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs  us) 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was  soon  after 
this,  their  great  Orators,  and  Historians,  and  Poets  arose^ 
and  RomCf  like  Greece,  had  her  Golden  Period^  which 
ksted  to  the  death  of  Octavius  Casar. 

I  call  these  two  Periods,  from  the  two  greatest  Geniuses 
that  flourished  in  each,  one  the  Socbatic  Pebiod,  the 
other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  still  fiurther  analogies  subsisting  between 
then^  Neither  Period  commenced,  as  long  as  solicitude 
for  the  common  welfiire  engaged  men's  attentions,  and 
such  wars  impended,  as  threatened  their  destructian  hj 
Foreigners  and  Barbarian*  But  when  once  these  foant 
vere  over,  a  general  security  soon  ensued,  and  instead  of 
9tt^ding  to  the  arts  of  defence  and  self-preservation,  they 
liiegan  to  cultivate  t{^Qse  of  Elej^oe  and  Pleasure,  ^pw^ 
2|$  these  naturally  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  insolence  (nipt 
Vinlike  the  vicious  tmper  of  high-fod  animals),  so  by  iin» 
ih?  ba^dil  of  fmion  wer^  i^osensiUy  dissolved.  £(eyipe  thw 
among  the  Qreek$  th^t  fotal  PtloponnendoiW^^  ^ftmh 
together  with  ptb^  w«rs,  its  imme^ii^te  conseqvi^aQe,  |irf>k« 
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uDiv^sal     Genius.      Where     Matter  -  so 
abounded.  Words  followed  of  course,  and 


the  oonftderacy  of  their  Oommonwealths  ;  wftstod  thof 
strength ;  made  them  jealous  of  each  other ;  and  thus 
paved  a  way  for  the  contemptible  kingdom  of  ilfaoedtm  to 
cnshive  them  all,  and  ascend  la  a  few  years  to  unlT^rsal 
Monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed  discord  among  the 
Hbmoiis  ,*  raised  those  unhappy  contests  between  the  StnaU 
ind  die  CfraeM;  between  Sylla  and  Marius;  betweett 
Pcwgxgf  and  Cksor;  till,  at  length,  after  the  last  struggle 
(or  Liberty  by  those  brave  Patriots  Brutus  and  Caanut 
at  Pftt/^t,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  AnHumy  at 
Jaium^  the  Romans  became  subject  to  the  dcHninioa  of  a 
Fellow-Citizek. 

It  ttust  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after  Afenmder  and 
^kktoiHs  had  established  their  Monardiies,  ffa^re  were 
many  bright  Geniuses,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
Government.  ArisMk  maintained  a  finendship  and 
epistolary  eoRespondenoe  with  Alexander.  In  the  time 
#f  the  same  mcmaidi  lived  Thwphrulus^  and  the  Cynie 
Diogenes.  Then  also  Demestienes  and  AEsektnes  spoke 
their  tweedebrated  Orations.  So  likewise  b  the  time  el 
(ktairim,  Virgil  wrote  bis  Mneii^  tad  with  H&race, 
'Yati^f  and  many  ether  fine  Writers,  partook  of  his  pfo* 
teetion  and  royal  munificence.    Btil  Ihen  it  must  be  ri» 

2e  2 
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those  exquisite  in  every  kind,  as  the  Ideas 
for  which  they  stood.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lowed, there  was  not  a  subject  to  be 
found,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  Words  and  Numbers  for 
the  Humour  of  an  Ariitophanes;  for  the 
native  Elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Jlj>- 
nander ;    for    the  amorous    Strains   of   a 


membered,  that  these  men  were  bred  and  educated  in  -Ae 
principles  of  a  free  Government.  It  was  hence  thej  derived 
that  high  and  manly  spirit  which  made  them  the  admira- 
tion of  after-ages.  The  Successors  and  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment left  by  Alexander  and  Octamw,  soon  stopt  the  growth 
of  any  thing  farther  in  the  kind.  So  true  is  that  noble 
saying  of  Longinua^-^OphlHu  te  yap  {leavn  rd  ^povfinmA 
rSfv  fuyakoipp6viav  v  £AEY6£PIA>  j^  nrsXirfcraif  j^  a/ua 
ittaOtiv  Th'7rf69vfAOV  vtig  irphc  aXXiiXac  tpi^C*  %  rfj^inpl 
ra  irpcorsia  ^tXori/ifac*'  \Tt  is  Liberty  that  is  formed  to 
nurse  the  sentiments  of  great  Geniuses ;  to  inaijpire  them 
with  hope;  to  push  forward  the  propensity  of  contest  one 
with  another^  a$ud  the  gentrous  emulation  of  being  the  first 
in  rank.    De  SuU.  Sect.  44.  ; 
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Mimnermus  or  Sappho  ;  for  the  rural  lays 
of;  a!  Theocritus  or  Bion;  and  fpr  the 
sublime  Conceptions  of .  a  Sophocles  or 
Homer.  The  same  in  Prose,  Here  Iso- 
cra^e^  was  enabled  to  display  his  Art,  in 
all  the  accuracy  of  Periods,  and  the  nice 
counterpoise  of  Diction.  Here  'Demos- 
thenes found  mat^als  for  that  nervous 
Composition,  that  manly  force  of  unajfFect-. 
ed  Eloquence,  which  rushed,  like  a  tor- 
rent, too  impetuous  to  be  withstood. 

-  Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting 
their  Philosophy^  than  Xenophon^  PiatOj 
and  his  disciple  Aristotle?  Different,  I 
say^  in  their  character  of  Composition ;  for 
as  to  their  Philosophy  itself^  it  was  in 
reality  the  same.  Aristotle,  strict,  me- 
thodic, and  orderly ;  subtle  in  Thought ; 
sparing  in  Ornament;  with  little  address 
to  the  Passions  or  Imagination ;  but  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  with  such  a  pregnant 
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brevity^  that  in  every  s^tence  we  seem  to 
read  a  page»  How  exquisitely  is  this  all 
performed  in  Greek  9  Let  those»  who 
imagine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in  an<rther 
Language,  satisfy  themselves,  either  by 
attempting  to  translate  him,  or  by  perus* 
ing  his  translations  already  made  by  men 
of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
read  either  Xenophon  or  Flato^  nothing  of 
this  method  and  strict  order  appears.  The 
j^ormal  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropt. 
Whatever  they  may  teach,  it  is  without 
professing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of  Dia- 
logue and  truly  polite  Address,  in  which^ 
as  in  a  Mirrour,  we  behold  human  Life, 
adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  Sentiment 
and  Manners. 

And  yet  thou^^  these  differ  in  this 
manner  from  the  Stagiritey  how  diff<»ent 
are  they  likewise  in  character  from  each 
other  ?«P/a/o,    copious,    figurative,   and 
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majestic;  mtermixing  at  times^  the  face^ 
tious  and  satiric ;  enrichtDg  his  Works 
with  Tale»  and  Fabler,  afid  the  n>jrdtic 
Theology  of  antient  times.  Jienophoni  the 
Pattern  of  perfect  simplicity ;  every  where 
smooth^  harmonious^  and  pure ;  dedining 
the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and  the 
mystic;  ascending  but  rarely  into  the 
Sublime ;  nor  then  so  much  trusting  to  the 
colours  of  stile,  as  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  Sentiment  itself. . 

Tab  Language  in  the  mean  time,  in 
which  He  and  Piato  wrote,  appears  to 
suit  so  accurately  with  the  Stile  of  both, 
that  when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we 
«annot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone, 
who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other 
fiMnnen 

Aviy  thus   is   thk  Gubbb^  Tongue, 
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from  its  propriety  and  universality^  made 

far  all  that  is  great j  and  all  that  is  beau- 

tifulf  in  every  Subject^    and  under  every 
Form  of  writing. 

Graiis  ingenium^  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loquh 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those 
amongst  us,  who  either  write  or  read,  with 
a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure  (for  as 
to  such  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid, 
we  leave  them,  like  Slaves,  to  their  destined 
drudgery),  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  say,  that 
the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters) 
would  inspect  the  finished  Models  of 
Grecian  Literature ;  that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours  which  they  cannot  re- 
Call,  upon  the  meaner  productions  of  the 
French  and  English  Press;  upon  that 
fungous  growth  of  Novels  and  of  Pam- 
phlets, where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely 
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find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  inore  rarely 
still,  any  solid  impraveinent. 

To   be    competently  skilled    in    antient 
learning,  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  such 
insuperable    pains.     The    very    progress 
itself  is  attended   with   delight,    and    re- 
sembles a  Journey   through   some   plea- 
sant Country,   where   every  mile  we  ad- 
vance, new  charms  arise.     It  is  certainly 
as  easy  to  be  a  Scholar,  as  a  Gamester,  or 
many  other    Characters  equally   illiberal 
and  low.    The  same  application,  the  same 
quantity  of  habit  will  fit  us  for  one,  as 
completely  as  for  the  other.     And  as  to 
those  who  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  seeming 
wisdom,  that  it  is  Men^  and  not  Books^  we 
must  study,  to  become  knowing;  this  I 
have    always    remarked,    from    repeated 
Experience,  to  be  the  common   consola^ 
tion  and  language  of  Dunces.     They  shel- 
ter   their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
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Sxampies,.  whose  tianscendent  abilities. 
Without  the  coaimoD  helps,,  have  been 
sufficient  &f  themsehes^  ta  great  and  im- 
portant Ends.    But  ala»! 

Decipit  ejea^flar  viti»  tmitaBik — 

In  troth,  each  man's  Understanding, 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  composite 
of  natural  Capacity^  and  of  superinduced 
Habit.  Hence  the  greatest  Men  will  be 
necessarily  those,  who  possess  the  best 
Capacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  Habits. 
Hence  also  moderate  Capacitities,  when 
adorned  with  valuable  Science,  will  far 
transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature, 
when  either  neglected ^  or  applied  to  low 
and  base  purposes.  And  thus  for  the 
honour  of  Culture  and  good  Learn- 
ING,  they  are  able  to  render  a  Man^  if  ke 
will  take  the  painsy  intrinsically  more  excels 
lent  than  his  natural  Superiors. 
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And  so  much  at  present  as  to  ge- 
neral Ideas;  hew  we  acquire  them; 
whence  they  are  derived;  what  is  their 
Nature;  and  what  their  connection  with 
Language.  So  much  likewise  as  to  the 
Subject  -of  this  Treatise,  Universal^ 
Grammar. 


£J7D   OF   THE   THIRD   BOOK* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

m/HE  following  Notes  are  either  Trans- 
lations of  former  Notes^  or  Additions  to 
them.  The  additional  are  chiefly  Extracts 
from  Greek  Manuscripts^  which  (as  the 
Author  has  said  already  concerning  others 
of  the  same  kind)  are  valuable  both  for 
their  Rarity  J  and  for  their  intrinsic  Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES, 

Page  QS. w  Stof,  &6.]    The  Quotation  tarn 

JPrndmiax  the  Nete  iBsy  be  dios  rendered — That  thinc 

IS  AT  RK^T,  mAkh  FOft  A  TIME  FftlOft  ANO   SUISBQUSKT 

ss  IN  THE  SAME  PLACfi,  <6oM  itself  <md  its  Parts. 

P.  105.  In  the  Not«,  fw  yiyvSfisvov  read  ycv Jjucvof, 
and  render  the  passage  thus — J^er  ijf  thA  foculty  (namelj 
the  faculty  of  Sense)  we  neither  know  tke  Future,  nor  tie 
Puft,  but  the  Present  only. 

P.  106.  Note  ^^.]  The  passage  of  PhihpMus^  here 
Teferred  to^  but  by  mistake  omitted,  has  respect  to  the 
notion  of  beings  corporeal  and  sensible^  which  were  said 
to  be  nearly  approaching  to  Non-Entitys,  The  Author 
expluns  this,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  following — 
IIcuc  Si  rocc  fii  Soi  yiiTviaZBi ;  UpCyrov  pkv^  Inu^  iv^ 
ravOa  ro  waptkOdv  i^i  i^  ro  fdXXov,  ravra  8l  fi^  ivra*  rh 
ftiv  yap  ri^avn^m  j^  ^ic  m  iz\,  ro  Si  hri  ivi*  trvfiwtipaOiu 
Si  Tif  XP^^^  ^  ^vouca  wavra,  ftaXkov  Si  rri^  tuvficsfif^ 
nvTiSv  7rapaKoX^0ii/ua  €?t  6  xp^^^^*  jBok?  therefore  is  it 
that  they  approach  nearly  to  Non-Entity sf  In  the  ^st 
place,  because  heee  (where  they  exist)  ea:ists  the  Past 
end  THE  FuTUftE,  and  these* are  Non-Entitys  ;  for  the 
om  is  vanished,  and  is  no  more,  the  other  is  not  as  yet. 
Now  all  makral  Substances  pass  awcn^  along  with  Time, 
or  fvi^er  it  is  upon  their  Motion  that  Time  i»  an 
Attendant. 
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P.  119'-*in  the  Note  here  subjmned,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Real  Now,  ot  Instant,  and  its  eflBcaqr.  To 
whidi  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not  only  a  ntce99a!nf  Con- 
ntetion  between  EitMtence  and  the  Preteni  InBtant,  because 
no  other  Pomt  of  Time  can  properly  be  said  to  ie,  but 
also  between  Exitienoe  and  Life,  because  whatever  livee, 
by  the  same  reason  necessarily  /§.  Hence  Sophecks^ 
speakmg  of  Time  preteiU,  elegantly  says  of  it-^ 

— : — XP^^  '^^  Z^vri,  j^  wapSvri  vwv 
Thb  Living,  and  now  present  Time. 

Trachin.Y:il8S. 

P.  9X7. — The  Passage  in  Ftrgt/  of  which  Semiae  here 
speaks,  is  a  description  of  Tumuie  killing  two  brothers, 
^ngfcui  and  Dioree ;  after  which  the  Poet  says  of  him, 

eurru  abseisaa  Duorum 

SuqM^it  capita,-^ -: — 

This,  literally  translated,  is— -Af  hung  up  on  his  chariot 
the  headi  of  Two  personSf  which  were  cvt  off,  whereas 
the  sense  requires,  of  the  Two  penom,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Amycus  and  Dtoree,  Now  this  by  Jmborum  would 
have  been  exprest  properly,  as  Amborum  means  The 
Tfso ;  hj  Duorum  is  exprest  improperly,  as  it  means  onljr 
Two  tfiiZ^'Ce^. 

P.  259.— The  Passage  in  Note  <*)  from  Themiatius 
may  be  thus  rendered— iVi(tf2<f^  tii  many  instancea  appears 
to  wsake  her  transition  by  little  and  Utile,  so  thai  in  some 
Beings  it  may  he  doubted,  whether  they  are  Animal,  or 
Vegetable. 
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P.  294, — ^Note  ^'^— There  are  in  the  number  of  things 
many,  which  have  a  most  known  Existekce,^  but  a  most 
unknown  lEs8^}SC^\  such  for  example  as  Motion,  Place, 
and  more  than  either  oftheniy  Time.  The  Existbncb  o/* 
each  of  these  is  known  and  indispviabk,  but  what  their 
Essence  is^  or  Nature^  is  among  the  most  d^jictJt  things 
to  discern.  The  Soul  <dso  is  in  the  same  Class :  that  it  is 
something,  is  most  evident;^ but  what  it  is,  is  a  matter ^wt 
so  easy  to  learn.    AIex«  Aphrod.  p.  142. 

P.  340— Language — incapable  of  communicating 
Demonstration.]  See  Three  Treatises,  or  Vol.  L  p. 
S20,  and  the  additional  note  to  the  Words,  The  Source  of 
infinite  Truths,  cj'c. 

P.  368 — in  the  Note— ycf  sc^  held  the  Philosophef  of 
Malmesbury,  and  the  Author  of  the  Essay,  S^c.^ 

Philopontis,  from  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Pytha* 
goras,  seems  to  have  far  excelled  these  Moderns  in  hiiT 
account  of  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  and  its  Attributes, 
or  essential  Characters.'^lSiov  yap  (fnXooofj^lac  to  iv  rocc 
TToXXoec  CX*^^*  Sidijiopav  Sei^ai  tyjv  kotvtovlav,  itf  to  Iv  toTc 
TToXXoic  expert  KOiviovlav  SeX^ai  tIvi  Siaikipsoiv'  9  yap*^ 
dvox^pie  TO  S«?<u  ^arvnc  i^^g^  ^arrijc)  t^  wepi^epuQ 
KOivioviaif  (^ravri  yap  TrpsTrrov),  aXA'  «  (J^^  oirs)  rb 
Siaij^opov  t6t(m)v  elirtiv*  iSi' Kvvbg  i^  imrs  Sia^opav,  aXka 
tI  Koivov  ix'^oiv^    It  is  the  pbopee  business  op  Phi- 

LOSOiPHY  TO  shew  IN  MANY  THINGS,  WHICII  HAVE 
DiPFEEENCE,  WHAT  IS  THEIE  CoMMON  ChAEACTEE  ; 
and  IN  MANY  THINGS,  WHICH  HAVE  A  CoMMON  ChA- 
BACTBR,^XHBO'  WHAT  IT  IS  THEY  PJFFER*      It  is  indeed 
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119  d^fteuU maiUr  to  shew  tkeecmmon  Chamoi^ofa  tVoed- 
Pigtoti  and  a  Dove  (for  tku  is  eotVfcfU  to  ever^  me),  but 
rather  to  tell  where  lies  the  Difference  ;  nor  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  Dog  and  a  Horse,  but  rather  to  shew,  what 
tk^  possess  in  common.  Philop.  Com.  MS.  in  Nicomach, 
Arithm. 

P.  3T9 — THKY  AEE  MOEE  EXQUISITE  THA^,  Ac.]  Thc 

Words  of  Aristotle,  here  referred  to,  are  these— /naXXoi; 
S*  lv\  TO  S  tviKa  1^  TO  fcaXov  Iv  toTc  tt/c  <^voewg  ipyoigy  »j 
iv  Totc  T^c  Texvrjg.  The  Principles  of  Design  and 
Beauty  are  more  in  the  Works  o/*  Nature,  than  they  are 
in  those  of  Anr. 

P.  379-*WB  MUST  OF  IJECESSITY  ADMIT  A  MiND,  8U5.] 

The  following  quptatioQi  taken  from  the  third  Book  of 
a  manuscript  Comment  of  Proclus  on  the  Farmenides  of 
Plato>  is  h«r9  given  &r  the  sake  of  those*  lurho  have  cttri- 
oaily  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Ipeas^  as  held  \fj 
antient  Philosophers. 

£1  Si  Set  evvT6puac  ccTrec  V  ttjv  ahiav  r^c  riv  iSeSw  vwo'^ 
6iir^C,  St  fiv  skeIvoic  (ipnoi,  prfriov  6ti  ravra  iravra  2a« 
bpari,  ipavM  §^  imb  atkfivnv,  fi  airh  ravtoia&rs  Mv,  ti 
itar  altlai^  iXX!  airo  rawofA&ra  hSintarov'  M  yAp  iv  roig 
vrlpocc  rd  KpBtrrova,  vSci  f^  Xtjyoo  ^  alrta,  t^  rk  oir(e^, 
i^  Sf^  ti^  airo^cX^a/uara  icptfrrui  rCnf  ap-xwv,  irphg  ri^  i^  £ 
f^^mv  6  ^ApiToriXtiC  ^^  ^rpo  r&v  teard.  orv/u/Sc/StiK&c  alrtwv 
iipai  taicaff  avra,  r^ridv  yap  tfcfiatng  ro  Kara  ovfi^i^tiniiQ* 
&0i  ra  iirb  ravrofiaTs  irpfe/S^rcpov  av  ^v  rb  acar  idrtav» 
it  j^  iirh  raxfTOfiiru  tA  0€i6rara  ffv  r&v  ^pavip&p.     if 
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thmfiife  m  are  to  rehie  cmwisdy  the  Caiuey  why  yhk 
HTFOtHEdis  OF  Idbas  pleased  them  (matkdj  Parmenidei^ 
Zeno,  SoerateSf  S;'C.)  we  must  begin  by  ohaeroing  that  all 
the  various  msiMe  objects  around  us,  the  heavenly  as  i0ell 
as  the  stAlunary,  are  either  from  Chakcx,  w  aeeording 
to  a  Cause.  From  Change  ig  impossible  ;  for  then 
the  more. excellent  things  (such  as  Mindy  and  Heasm^  and 
Cause,  and  the  Effects  of  Cause)  mil  he  anumg  those 
things  that  come  last,  and  so  the  Endikgs  of  things  vsUl  he 
more  exctUent  than  their  Beoinkikcs.  To  which  too  may 
be  added  what  Aristotle  says ;  that  essential  Causes 

OUaHT  TO  BE  PEIOR  TO  ACCIDENTAL,  W  as  mUch  OS 
ETSEY    accidental    CauSE    IS     A     DEVIATION    PftOM 

THEM ;  so  that  whatever  is  the  effect  of  such  essential  Cause 
[as  is  indeed  every  work  of  Art  and  human  Ingenuity] 
must  needs  be  prior  to  that  which  is  the  effect  qf  Chance, 
even  though  we  were  to  refer  to  Chance  the  most  divine  of 

visible  objects  [the  heavens  themselves], 

• 

The  Philosopher,  having  thus  proved  a  definite  Came 
of  the  World  in  opposition  to  Chance^  proceeds  to  shew 
that  from  the  Unity  and  concurrent  Order  of  things,  this 
Cause  must  be  One.  After  which  he  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows.  

Ei  /Lilv  5v  oXoyov  rSro,  aroTTOv*  t^oi  yap  n  wSkiv  ' 

Tvjv  v<rrip(M)v  rfjc  tSt(ov  alrlaQ  Kpeirrov,  to  Kara  \6yov  j^ 
yvwtnv  woisvy  etato  r«  Uavrbg  ov,  1^  ts  ^'OXs  fdpog,  6 
larlv  air^  alrtag  a\6y8  toisto.  Et  8l  \6yov  ?X®^?  ^  "^^^ 
yiVfoaicoVi  o78cv  lavro  iryfts  rwv  Trayrwv  attiov  ov,.  rj  rSro 
uyvosv,  ayvoYi(TH  rijv  cavrS  ^vo-cv.  El  8g  dTScv,  on  Kar 
Mav  l<n\  T8  iravTog  furiov,  to  St  dbpta/wlvwc  ddog  $ar€- 

3  F   3 
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• 

poV)  1^  d&rtfov  oIScv  IS  avaymi^,  o7Scv  opa  i^  S  hsXv  fuTi&¥ 
iipifffUvwg*  olSev  3v  i^  ro  Tlav,  i^  ir«vra  1%  &v  ro  Tlav,  &v 
i?l  1^  curcov.  Kal  €t  rSro,  ^oi  etc  cavro  apa  ^Xiwov,  i^ 
lavro  yivfauncov,  oISc  ra  /ucr  avro.  Aoyoec  apa  i^  ASttnv 
avXotc  oISc  rdc  Koofujcdc  Aoyac^  i^  ra  aSii^  c^  wv  ro  Ilav, 

1^  Mviv  avT^  TO  Uav,  upc  cv  airti^,  x^^P^^  ''^VC  vXifc- 

Nqw  if  this  Cause  be  void  of  Reason,  that  indeed 
uxmfd  be  absurd  ;  for  then  again  there  would  be  wmething 
among  those  things,  which  came  last  in  order ,  more  excel' 
knt  than  their  Principle  or  Cause.  I  mean  by  mJore  excd- 
lentf  something  operating  according  to  Reason  and  Know- 
ledge, and  yet  within  that  Universe,  and  a  Part  of  that 
Whole,  which  is,  what  it  is,  from,  a  Cause  devoid  of 
Season. 


But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cause  of  the  Uni- 
YEBSE  BE  A  C AUSE,  HAVING  Re AsoN  and  knowing  itself, 
it  of  course  knows  itself  to  be  the  Cause  of  all  things  ;  else, 
being  ignorant  of  this,  it  would  ie  ignorant  of  its  own 
nature.  But  if  it  know,  that  from  its  veey  Essence  it 
IS  THE  Cause  of  the  Universe,  and  if  that,  which 
knows  one  part  of  a  Relation  definitely,  knpws  also  qfneces' 
sity  the  other,  it  knows  for  this  reason  definitely  the  thing  of 
which  it  is  the  Cause.  It  knows  therefore  the  Uni- 
verse, and  all  things  out  of  which  the  Universe  is  com- 
posed, of  all  which  also  it  is  the  Cause,  But,  if  this, be 
true^  it  is  evident  that  by  looking  into  itself,  and  by 

KNOWING   itself,     IT     KNOWS     WHAT     COMES     AFTER 

ITSELF,  AND  IS  SUBSEQUENT.  It  is,  therefore,  through 
certain  Reasons  and  Forms  devoid  of  Matter  that  it 
knottfs  those  mundane  Reasons  and  Forms,  out  of  which  the 
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Universe  is  composed,  and  that  the  Universe  &  in  it,  as  in  a , 
Causey '  distinct  from  and  without  the  Matter. 

P.  ^  S80*-*AGBIC^ABL£     TO     WHICH     IdEAS      THESE 

WoKKs  ARE  FASHIONED,  &C.]  It  is  upon  these  Prin* 
ciples  that  Nicomachus,  in  his  Arithmetic^  p«  7y  calls '^Ae 
Supreme  Being  an  Artist — iv  t^  rS.  tcxv^s  9e5  Scavpf^^ 
in  Deiart^cis  mente.  Where  Philoponus,  in  his  ntanu-. 
script  Comment,  observes  as  follows— rc^vfriiv  ^ijal  tov 
Qeov,-  wg  w&vrtjjv  rag  irpu)rag  air  lag  1^  r^g  Xoyec.  avrCfv 
exovra.  He  calls  God  an  Abtist,  as  possessing  within 
himself  the  first  Causes  of  all  things,  and  their  Reasons  or 
Proportions.  Soon  after  speaking  of  those  Sketches,  after 
which  Painters  work  and  finish  their  Pictures,  he  subjoins 

— wairep  Sv  iiiiug,  ug  ra  roiavra  OKiaypaf^fifjifLTa.  |3X£- 

irovregt  voisjiuv  roSi  ri,  Sru)  i^  6  Stifxispyqg,  irphg  hcetva 
awopXiirwv,  ra  r^St  Travra  KtKoofiriKev'  dXX.l^iov,  on  ra 
fiiv  rrj^B  aKiaypatj^riiiaTa  dreXri  elmv,  Ikuvoi  8c  ot  Iv  rtj 
GfcJ  Xoyoi  ap\iTWToi  i^  iravriKBioi  Biaiv.  As  therefore^ 
we,  looking  up^m  such  Sketches  as  these^  make  such  and 
such  particular  things,  so  also  the  Creator,  looking  at  those 
Sketches  of  his,  hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty  all 
things  here  belour.  We  must  remember,  however^  that  the 
Sketches  here  are  imperfect;  but  that  the  others,  those 
Reasons  or  Proportions,  which  exist  in  God>  are  Arche- 
typal and  ALL- PERFECT. 

It  is  according  to  this  Philosophy,  that  Milton  r^re- 
sepit^  Go(/,  rfter  he  had  created  this  visible  World,  cpnr 
templating 
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■ h^w  ii  $koufd    . 

In  prospect /i^am  hii  thrmu,  how  ffnod,  hMfair^ 

Answering  his  gbbat  Idea. 

P.L06t,VIt86R 

Pfoelua  proires  the  Existence  of  these  Oeneeal  lotA^ 

or  UmvEKSAL  f  mms  by  the  faHtmog  Atgameots* 

f!  ftAl0Vv  Mp  altta  rS  rrttvroc  aittt}  ti^  ilpoi  itolierdf  rh  % 
abr^t%^  $lvtu  iroiSv  dirh  trig  iavri  trout  htag  tsrd  itt 
itp&ti0g,  tftrtp  rh  noiSfUvov  Sivtiptog  i^  6  Iti  irpdrrwc, 
Stiwm  r^  Ttois/xiiHo  9wr(p<oQ*  olop  th  irvp  i^  Sffioxri  Stip- 
li&rtfra  SKKw,  j^  U\  SttppAv,  fi  t^x^  9tSu&i  K^tyhv,  i^  tx^t 
l^Hftlv,  i^  hr\  itavTo)V  tfioic  Sv  £hfin  'fhif  \6yov,  t9a  avtif 
tV  «'^o*  Tfota.  i^  rh  aifioif  iv  rS  leavtog  ahti}  ttS  Avtu 
troiiu  tht6  Iti  ifpwrtog,  Ihrzp  6  K6<ffxo^  Sevtipcuc*  d  Sri  6 
tc6<rfXfK  itX^pwfM  diiSv  l?l  Ttavfotuv,  dti  av  i^  Iv  fS  alrtio 
tU  KSfffis  rrtvra  trp&rwQ*  to  yap  (thrh  alnov  i^  fiXiov,  ^ 
otKfivTiv,  i^  ivBpwirov  htkr^z^  i^  hrttov,  i^  SXwc  ri  tidfif 
ri  Iv  T(S  iruvTi.  ravta  apa  irpdyrufg  Irfv  Iv  rH  alrta  rS 
iravrbcs  SXkoc  fiXiog  TrapcL  rhv  l/te^ai^,  ^  SXXoi  ivOpm- 
itog,  i^  fiSv  tlStSif  ifiolitfc  ixMov.  itiv  &pa  fh  tWti  irpb- 
TiSv  ultfOtfTfSp,  itf  ahta  avriSv  tit  StifiispyiKa  Karct  rhv  tlpft- 
fiivov  X6yov,  Iv  Ti}  fua  rS  ic6ofX8  iravtoc  alrta  irpofhr&p- 
Xovro.  If  therefore  the  Cause  of  the  Univeese  be  a 
cause  which  operates  merely  hf  extsting,  and  if  that  which 
operates  merely  by  existing j  operate  from  its  own  proper 
Essence^  such  cause  is  Peimarily,  what  its  Effect 
IS  SecOndaeily,  and  that  which  it  isprmarUy,  it  giveth 
to  Us  Effect  secondarily.  It  is  thus  that  Fire  both  giveth 
Warmth  to  som/ething  che^  and  is  itself  warm;  that  the 
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Soul gheth  Lifis,  and  posHsseth  Life;  and  this  reawning 
you  tnajf  p&ciive  to  be  ttuein  all  things  whattvet^  which' 
cpetnte  merefy  by  existing.  It  follavs^  therefare^  tha* 
lliE  CAusfi  dF  fttK  Univeese,  Operating  after  this  rMm^ 
ner,  is  that  primarily,  which  the  WoelI)  is  secok* 
DARiLY.  If  therefore  the  World  be  the  plenitude  of 
Forms  of  all  Sorts^  these  Forms  must  also  be  pri- 
MARttiY  IN  THE  CaCSE  OF  Tttfi  WoEtD,  for  it  was  the 
same  Causey  which  constituted  the  Sun^  and  the  Moon,  and 
Many  and  Horse^  and  in  general  all  the  Forms  existing  in 
the  Universe.  These  therefore  exist  primarily  in  the  Cause 
of  the  Universe;  another  Sun  besides  the  appdrenty  another 
Many  and  so  with  respect  to  every  Porm  else.  The  Forms, 
thereforiy  previous  to  the  sensible  and  external  Fomts, 
and  which  according  to  this  reasming  are  their  active  and 
efficient  Causes,  are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in 
THAT  One  and  common  Cause  of  all  the  tlNi* 
VERSE.    Procli  Com.  MS.  in  Flat.  Parmenid.  L.  d. 

We  have  quoted  tlie  above  passage  for  the  same  ireason 
as  the  fonner;  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  may  have  a 
curiosity  to  s6e  a  sample  of  this  antient  Philosophy,  which 
(as  some  have  held)  may  be  traced  up  from  Plato  and 
Socrates  to  Parmenidesy  Pythagoras,  and  Orpheus  hlmseLf. 

If  the  Phras^^  to  operate*^  merely  by  existing^  should 
appear  quislionable^  it  must  be  explained  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  Attributes  «•  MCfm-^ 
daryy  intermittenty  or  adventitious,  but  all  original^  ever 
ptiftcty  and  MtniiaU    See  p.  16^,  iSli. 
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That  we  should  not  therefore  think  of  a  blind  unconscious 
opention,  like  that  of  Fire  here  alluded  to,  the  Author 
had  long  before  prepared  us,  by  uniting  Knowledge  with 
naJtUTol  Efficaofy  where  he  forms  the  Character  of  these 
Divine  and  Creative  Ideas. 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  Language.— -oAX"  eirtp 
l6Ao</i€v  Trjv  iSiorrrra  avrwv  (sc«  iSetiSv)  a^ogloaoQai  Sia 
rcuv  yvwpifitoTi^Vj  diro  filv  nov  <^vaiK(Sv  X6ywv  Xaj3(iif(€v 
TO  avrc^  rc^  ilvai  woiitriKOV,  wv  S17  S^  iroiSm'  airh  Si  rcJv 
T^xviKiSv  rh  yvio^iKov,  wv  woisaiv,  d  1^  firi  aifTfi^  rdj}  tlvtu 
iroism,  i^  Tavra  Ivoicravrcc  f^fofnv  alrlag  elvcu  rag  iSloc 
SflftispyiKag  afia  ^  votpdg  irdvtwv  rwv  Kara  ^vo-iv  dirore- 
Xs/ilvov.  But  if  we  should  chuse  to  define  the  peculiar 
character  of  Ideas  by  things  more  known  to  us  than  them- 
stlvesy  let  us  assume  from  natural  PaiNCiPLEs  the 
Power  op  effecting,  merely  by  £xistiN(},  all  the 
things  that  they  effect ;  and  from  artificial  Principles 
TUB  Power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  effect, 
although  they  did  not  effect  them  merely  by  existing;  and 
then  uniting  those  two,  let  us  say  that  Ideas  are  at  once 
tie  efficient  and  intelligent  Causes  of  all  things 
produced  according  to  Nature.  Ff&m  book  the  second  of 
the  same  Comment. 

The  Schoolman,  7%omas  ^9«ina5,  a  subtle  and  acute 
writer,  has  the  following  sentence,  perfectly  oorrei^ndilig 
with  this  Philosophy.  Res  omnes  comparantur  ad  Divinum 
Jntelkctum,  sicut  artifidata  ad  Artem. 

The  Verses  of  Orpheus  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
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in,  the  tract  De  Mundo,  ascribed  to  ArUMky  p.  28.  Edit. 
Sylburg. 

Zc5c  ap<Ti|v  yivBTO,  Ztvg  k»  t.  X, 

P.  891.— Wheee  all  things  lib  inveloped,  &c.]  , 

— 8<To  Trip  i<ffi  TA  IIOAAA  kara  iri  riva  fupurfiov, 
to(ravTa  itf  TO  £N  Ikhvo  Trpo  rs  fnpicrfis  Kara  to  rravrri 
ctjuep^C*  «  y^p  cf*  wc  cXa^^i^ov,  jcaOaTTcp  6  STrci/eTtTnroc 
fSogc  Xly€£v  oXX'  EN  as  IIANTA.  il«  nummma  as  is 
THE  Multitude  of  Individuals  by  Partition,  so 
numerous  also  is  that  Principle  of  Unity  hy  universal 
Impartibility.  jPor  it  is  not  One,  as  a  minimum  is  one 
(according  to  what  Speucippus  seemed  to  sayjf  but  it 
is  One,  as  being  all  things.  Damascius,  ir£pl 
^kg\C)v,  MS. 

P.  408— the  wisest  nations— the  most  copious 

Languages.]     It  is  well  observed  by  Murttus Nvlli 

unquam^  qui  res  ignorarent^  nomina,  quibus  eas  exprime- 
rent,  quasieriint.     Var.  Lect.  VI.  1. 

P.  411 ^BuT  what  was  theib  Philosophy?] 

The  same  Muretus  has  the  following  passage  upon  the 
Roman  Taste  fob  Philosophy.-- — Beati  autem  illi, 
et  optdenti,  et  omnium  gentium  victores  Romani,  inpeten- 
dis  honoribusy  et  inprensandis  civtbusy  et  in  exteris  natumi" 
bus  vtrbo  camponendisy  re  compilandis  occupatiy  philoso" 
phandi  curam  servis  out  libertis  suis,  et  Grteculis  esurien-- 
t&us  relinquebarit.    Ipsi,  quod  ab  avaritiay  quod  db  win^ 
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partem  aliquam  aut  ad  auditndum  Gracum  quempiafn  phU$» 
sophumy  aut  ad  altquem  de  philosophia  Itbellum  vel  legendum 
vd  scribendum  eoMultfitilt,  JaM  si  dt  ejrudiHoms  culmm 
pervenissef  jam  victam  a  se  et  prefligatam  jacere  Gradam 
smmabata.    Var,  Lect.  Vt.  1. 
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Adjective,  how  it  differs  from  oAcr  Attribu- 
AveB,  such  as  the  Verb  and  the  Participle^  186.  terbal^ 
187.  pronominal,  189.  strictly  speaking  can  have  lid 
Oenders  .  •  •  •  • « '      190 

A^VBBBS,  their  character  and  use,  198  to  194<  Ad^^ 
verbs  of  liitension  and  Remission,  195.  of  Cdm^fnabn, 
196  to  199.  of  Time,  and  Pboe,  and  MdtioH,  ii04, 
206.  made  out  of  Prepositions,  305.  Advearbs  of  In- 
terrogatim,  906.  affinity  between  these  last^  tai  tl\e 
Pronoun  relative,  906  to  SOS.  Adverbs  derived  ftdm 
every  Part  rf  Speech,  S09«  found  in  every  Prtfficatnent, 
210.  daDed  by  the  Si^  Ildviiieni^  . .       Aid. 

^SCHINES  ^ .  .  i  , .  . .         419 

Alxxandsb  Ayhrodisisvi^is,  £94^  SlO,  483*  his  Ac^ 
eoant  of  Pbaiisy  <a  Imagination        . ,         * .        tSt 

AxrExAHD^R  and  Tmais,  71.  his  influence  npoa  thd 
Greek  6eniuf»  .  .  . .  .  .        419^  420 

AilAFANinsr  .  .  .  « •  .  •        41S 

Ammovius,  bis  account  of  Speech,  aUd  its  tehikMy  4. 
of  the  Progress  of  human  Knowl^ge  from  Complex  to 
Simple,  lO.  of  the  SouPs  two  priiicipd  Powers,  17. 
tft  the  Sp^es  of  Sentences,  ibid,  his  notion  of  Gk>i>^ 
5S.  quoted,  59.  his  notion  of  a  Veib^^  87,  19d.  his 
notion  of  Time,  100.  illustrates  from  Homer  %he  Spe- 
cies of  Modes  or  Sentences^  145«  qu6t6d,  154.  his 
notion  of  eonjuxictiv«  Particles,  and  of  th«  Unity  #Mch 
they  produce^  Ml.  quoted,*  ^78.  his  aoooufit  tff  80ulid> 
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Voice,  Ariicttlatioii|  &c.  8S1,  828.  of  the  distinction 
between  a  Symlxd  and  a  ResemUane^,  381.  what  he 
thought  the  human  Body  with  respect  to  the  Soul,  884. 
his  triple  order  of  Ideas  or  Forms  .  .  •  •  382 
Jfialyna  and  Synthesis,  2, 3,  367.  analysis  of  Cases    275» 

976,286 
Anaxagobas  .  •  . .  .  •  . .        269 

Akthologia  6r.  . .  . .  47, 50 

Antoninus         188,  810,  405,  407,  416 

APOLLONI0S,  the  Grammarian,  explains  the  Species  of 
Words  by  the  Species  of  Letters,  27.  his  elegant  name 
fiir  the  Noun  and  Verb,  88.  quoted,  63.  his  idea  of  a 
Pronoun,  65,  67.  quoted,  70.  explains  the  Distinction 
and  Relation  between  the  Article  and  the  Pronoun,  78, 
74.  his  two  Species  of  Aei^cc  or  Indication,  77.  holds  a 
wide  difPerenoe  between  the  Prepositive  and  Subjunctive 
Artides,  78.  explains  the  nature  of  the  Subjunctive 
Article,  80.  corrects  Homer  from  the  doctrine  of  Encli- 
tics, 84,  85.  his  notion  of  that  Tense  called  the  Prater* 
itum  perfectum, .  129i.  holds  the  Soul^s  dispositScm  pecu- 
liarly explained  by  Verbs,  141.  his  notion  of  the  Indi- 
cative Mode,  151.. of  the  Future,  implied  in  all  Impera- 
tives, 155.  explains  the  power  of  those  past  Tenses, 
found  in  the  Greek  Imperatives,  156.  his  idea  of  the 
Infinitive,  165.  his  name  for  it,  166.  quoted,  168, 175. 
his  notion  of. middle  Verbs,  176.  quoted  179,  181, 
106.  explains  the  power  and  effect  of  the  Greek  Artick, 
217  to  422.  holds  it  essential  to  the  Pronoun  not  to 
coalesce  with  it,  225  to  228.  shews  the  different 
force  of  the*  Article  when  differently  placed  in  the 
same  Sentence,  231.  quoted,  288,  289,  his  idea  of  the 
Preposition  • .        ' 261 
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Apctleius,  short  account  of  him  • .  •  •        415 

AauiNAS,  Thomas,  quoted  .  .  •  •        .440 

Argument,  a  priori  &  a  posteriori,  9,  10.  which  of  the  two 
more  natural  to  Man  .  .  .  •  .  •        ibid. 

Aristofhaves  ,. .  ..  ••        480 

Abistotle,  his  notion  of  Truth,  S.  quoted,  8.  his  notion 
of  the  difference  between  things  absolutely  prior,  and 
relatively  prior,  9,  10,  quoted,  15.  his  Definition  of  a 
Sentence,  19,  of  a  Word,  20.  of  Substance,  89-  divides 
things  into  Substance  and  Accident,  80.  how  many 
Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted,  and  why,  32,  38,  34,  &c. 
his  notion  of  Genders,  4S.  his  account  of  the  metapho- 
rical use  of  Sex,  48.  quoted,  55,  56^  89.  his  Definition 
of  a  Verb,  96.  his  notion  of  a  Now.  or  Instant,  lOS.  of 
Sensation  limited  to  it,  104, 105,  4S1.  of  Time,  106, 
107.  of  Time's  dependence  on  the  Soul,  112.  quoted, 
119, 193.  his  notion  of  Substance,  S02.  calls  Euripides 
6  TToirrrriCy  S2S»  himself  called  the  StagiritCy  why,  Md. 
a  distinction  of  his,  S24.  his  definition  of  a  Conjunctioii^ 
239.  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric  explained,  S40.  his 
account  of  Relatives,  286.  his  notion  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  301.  whom  he  thought  it  was  probable  the 
Gods  should  love,  302.  his  notion  of  Intellect  and  in- 
telligible Objects,  ibid,  held  Words  founded  in  Com- 
pact, 314,  315.  quoted,  310,  320.  his  account  of  the 
Elements  or  Letters,  824.  his  high  notion  of  Principles, 
325.  quoted,  357,  379,  434.  his  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  moveable  and  immoveable  Existence,  360. 
between  intellectual  or  divine  Pleasure,  and  that  which 
is  subordinate,  ibid,  quoted  361.  his  notion  of  the 
divine  Life  or  Existence,  compared  with  that  of  Man, 
d62.    of  the  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
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SarharumBy  409.  his  oharaoter,  m  a  Writer  oompind 
with  Plato  and  XenopJumy  431.  oontspoods  with 
jtbxanier  . «  .  •        419 

AriiMnetic,  founded  upon  what  PrincipleB)  302.  (^ee 
Geometrjf.J  its  subject^  what^  367.  owes  its  B&ng  to 
the  Mind,  how  * .       ibid, 

Art^  whaty  and  Artist,  who  111,  862 

Abtiolbs,  81.  their  near  allianee  with  Pronouns,  73. 
•r  two  kinds,  S14.  the  first  kind,  214  to  1»%.  the 
leoond  kind,  S33  to  236.  Ef^lUh  Articles,  their 
diflfisrenoe  and  use,  S15.  Grttk  Article,  S19.  Articles 
denote  pra*aequaintance,  SIS,  S90.  thenoe  eminence 
and  notoriety,  822  to  SS4.  with  what  words  they 
asioeiate,  with  what  not,  224  to  229.  Grttk  Article 
marks  the  Subject  in  Propositions,  280.  Articles, 
instances  of  their  effect,  231,  232:  Articles  prono- 
minal, 72,  73,  233«  instances  of  their  effect,  235,  286, 
847.  Subjunctive  Article,  see  Prtmoun  relative  or  sub- 
junctive. 

AHUMbAim^  see  Totce 

Abcokius  • .  .  .        132 

Attrihutiybs,  30,  81.  defined,  87.  of  the  first  order 
87  to  191.  of  the  second  order,  192  to  211.  Stt  Vkeb, 
Participle,  Adjective,  Apverb. 

AunTS  Gbilius,  short  account  of  him  as  a  Writer     414 

B. 

Bacok,  }fis  notion  of  Umvtrsal  Granmar,  2.  of  anttent 
Languages  and  Geniuses,  compared  to  modem,  288. 
of  tmntal  Separation  or  Division,  806.  of  Symbols, 
to   oonvey    our    Thoughts,    384.     of  the    Analogy 
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l^twiaa  ih$  GMutiiefl  of  Niitions  mX  t\mt  I«fni- 
guiigei  i .  . .  407 

Being  or  Exutencet  mutable,  immttt«bl«,  90,  371.  tMQpo- 
nuy,  imperior  to  Tim^  91>  9S.    See  7VmIA>  Goo. 

B£l^].»iABIU8  . .  100 

BiiEMMXPBSt  NicsFHOBUfi^  his  Qotion  of  Timo  pmwit, 

119.  his  EtyiQoIogjr  of  *£ir<T?iM^'  368-  hi»  triple  cvder 

of  Forms  or  I^eas  •  •  . ,  . ,        386 

B^y,  lusitrument  of  the  Mind,  805.  diief  Olgeet  of 

modem  Philoscqphy,  808.  cdnfimnded  with  Matter»809. 

human,  the  3lind's  veil,  333.    Bodj,  that,  or  Mind, 

irhieb  ha«  i^eoedelloe  in  difibent  fiyitems        388,  898 

BOXBSAAVJB  •«  «»  .»  .»        8S1 

BobyKIos,  bow  many  Farts  of  Speech  Jie  admitted  as 

BMmty  to  Logict  88.  hit  idea  of  Gpp's  Sxistenoe, 

9S,  illustrates  from   Virgil  the  Species  of  Modes  or 

.    Sentenoes,  146«  quoted,  81S.  held  Iiangilage  ftunded 

in  Compact,  ZIB.   refers  to.  the  Deity^s  imaIteiftU# 

Natures  361.  his  notion  of  original,  intelligiblf  Ideas, 

897.  of  the  diffimnee  betwom  Time  (however  immense) 

and  Eternity,  889.  short  aeoount  of  his  Writings  f^nd 

eharaeter  •  •  •  •  * .      '     . .       416 

JBM  differs  from  7iso,  how  . .  ..827 

Bkotub  418>  419 


CisAB,  G.  Jutms,  his  Laeenie  Epistle  « •        178 

CiBSAB,  OcTAvius,-  influence  of  his  Goirernment  upon 

the  Jleman  Gknius  419,  MO 

CALLfMACHtTS  .  .  •  .  .  •  .  •  5S 

Cases,  sqaroe  any  such  thing  i^  modem  Lsftguages,  179 
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name  of,  whence)  277.  Nominative,  279  to  28S.  Ac- 
cusative, 28S,  28S.  Genitive  and  Dative,  384  to  887. 
Vocative,  why  omitted^  276.  Ablative,  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  how  they  employed  it  276,  377 

Cauaety  Conjunctions  connect  the  four  Species  of,  with 
their  efiects,  S48,  final  Cause,  first  in  Speculation,  but 
last  in  Event,  ibid,  has  its  peculiar  Mode,  14>S.  peciiliar 
Conjunction,  S48.  peculiar  Case         .  .         . .        387 
Chalcidius,  301.  shori  account  of  hini  . ;        415 

Chance,  subsequent  to  Mind  and  Reason  434,  485 

CBABISItrs,  SOSIPATSB  . »  . .  305, 210 

CicBao,  182, 170,  269,  273,  811,  818,  407,  coinpetted 
to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the  Latin  Tongue  for  Phi- 
losophy, 411.  one  of  the  first  that  introduced  it'  into 
the  Latin  Language,  413.  Oceronean  and  Socratk 
Periods  • .  •  •  •  •  . .        418 

CUjf'i  Feminine;  why  •  •  •  •  • .  48 

Clabk, -Dr.  Sam.        .•         .•         .•        ..        128 
CoHPABisoK,  degrees  of,«  197  to  199*  why  Verbs-  admit 
it  not,  800.  why  incompatible  with  certain  Ati^butives, 
tfttcL  why  with  all  Substantives     ^     ..  ..        201 

Conjunction,  32,  its  Definition,  .238.  its  two  kinds 
240,  241.  Conjunctions  Copulative,  342.  Contihua- 
tive,  ibid.  Suppositive,  Positive,  244.  Casual,  Col- 
lective, 245,  246.  Disjunctive  Simple,  252.  Adversa- 
tive, ibid.  Adversative  absolute,  254.  of  Comparison, 
265.  Adequate,  ibid.  Inadequate,  256.  Subdisjunctive, 
258.  Some  Conjunctions  have  an  obscure  Signification,^ 
whcb  taken  alone  ..  ..  .\        259 

CoNNBCTivE,  SO/31.  its  two  kinds,  287.  its  first  kind, 
ibid,  to  269.  its  second,  261  to  274.    Ske  Conj^nc- 

TXOli,  PUfiSOSlXXON.  .  .      . 
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CoNSBNTius,  his  notion  of  the  Neuter  Gender,  48.  of 
middle  Verbs,  177.  of  the  positive  Degree  :  198 
Conaonantj  what,  and  why  so  called                   .  .        323 
OnOrarita^  pass  into  each  other,  ISS.  destructiTe  of  eaeh 
other              •  .              •  .             • .              .  •        S5l 
Conversation^  what                                             • .        398 
CWvemon,  of  Attributives  into  Substantives,  38.  of  Sub- 
stantives into  Attributives,   18^,  189.  of  Attributives 
into  one  another,  187.  of  Interrogatives  into  Relatives, 
and  vice  versd^  206,  207.  of  Connectives  into  Attri- 
butes             206,272 

Corn.  Nepos  .  .  .  .  .  •        812 

Countty,  Feminine,  why  .  .  . .  .  .  48 

D. 

1)amascius,  his  notion  of  Deity     -      •  •  .  *         441 

Death,  Masculine,  why,  51.  Brother  to  Sleep     .  .  52 

Dedenaian,  the  name,  whence  .  .  278 

DsFiKiTiVK,  SO,  81,  214.     See  Abticles. 
Definitions,  what  .  .  .  .  367 

Aee&c  •  •  •  •  •  •         64»,  76 

Demosthenes  . .  • .        « .        49, 419, 421 

Derivatives    more    rationally    formed    than    Primitives* 

why  886 

Design,  necessarily  implies  Mind  .         379, 43^ 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic  .  .^  . .  . .        419 

Diogenes  Lae&tius,  84, 145,  154,  317,  822,  824, 407 
DiONTSioa  of  Halieamassus  • .  84, 85 

Diversiiyt  its',  importance  to  Nature,  260.  heightens  by 

dqpre^i,  an^  how  <  .  ibid,  to  25S 

DoNATVs  * .  .  -  • .  74, 272 

2  c 
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E. 

Earth,  Feminine,  why  .  .  .  .  47 

ECCLESIASTICUS  . .  •  .  .  .  56 

Element^  defined,  324.  primary"  Articulations  or  Letters 

so  called,  why,  ibid,  their  extensive  application,  325. 

See  Letters. 

JEmpiricy  who  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .         352 

Enclitics,  among  the  Pronouns,  their  character         84,  85 
English  Tongue^  its  rule  as  to  Genders,  43.  a  peculiar 
privilege  of,  58.  expresses  the  power  of  contradistinctive 
and  enclitic  pronouns,  85.  its  poverty  as  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Modes  and  Tenses,  148.  its  analogy  in  the  for- 
mation of  Participles,  185,  186.  neglected  by  illiterate 
Writers,  ibid,  force  and  power  of  its  Articles,  215  to 
233.  shews  the  Predicate  of  the  Proposition  by  position, 
.as  also  the  Accusative  Case  of  the  Sentence,  26,  *  274, 
276.  its  character,  as  a  Language  .  .         408 

Epictetus  .  .  .  .  . .        310, 407 

Eiri'^rifirt,  its  Etymology  .  .  .  .  .  .  368 

Ether  Masculine,  why  .  .  .  .  .  .  46 

Euc:^IJ),  a  difference  between  him  and   Virgil,  69*  his 
Theorems  founded  upon  what  . .  .  .         340 

EunipiDEs  .  .  .  .  52, 310, 381 

Encistence  differs  from  Essence,  how  •  .         294,  433 

f^perience,  founded  on  what  .  •  . .         352 

xperiment,  its  utility,  362.  conducive  to  Art,  how,  ibid. 
.    beholden  to  Science,  tho'  Science  not  to  that 


F. 

JSVrwi  and  Matter,  2,  7.  elementary  Principles,  Sfff. 
mysteriously  blended  in  their  co-existenoe,  ibtd;  and 
312.    Form,  its  original  meanings  what,  310.   traaf- 
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'  ferred  from  lower  things  to  the  highest,  311.  ^e*ex- 

istent,  where,  312.  described  by  Cuxro^  311,  818,  iri 

Speech,  what,  816,  826,  327,  &c.     Form  of  Formsj 

;    312.  triple  order  of  Forms  in  Art,  374.  in  Nature, 

877.    intelligible    or    specific    Forms^    their    peoiiliar 

dbaracter  364,866,372,380,396,436,438. 

Forft»nc,  Feminine,  why  .  .     .     .  ;  .i  67 

FuLLEa  .  .  . .  . .  . .        183 

G. 

Gaza  TttEaDaRB,  his  Definition  of  a  Word,  21.  explains 
the  Persons  in  Pronouns,  67.  hardly  admits  the  Sub- 
junctive for  an  Article,  78.  his  account  of  the  Tensesji 
129.  of  Modes,  140.  quoted,  161.  calls  the  Infinitive 
the  Verbis  Noun,  166.  quoted,  181«  his  definition  of  an 
Adverb,  196.  arranges  adverbs  by  classes  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Predicaments,  210.  explains  the  power 
of  the  Article,  218.  quoted,  225.  explains  the  different 
powers  <^  conjunctive  Particles,  245.  of  disjunctive,  249^ 
his  sii^ular  explanation  of  a  Verse  in  Horner^  263. 
quoted  262, 271 

Gemistcts,  Geargiusy  otherwise    Pktho^  his  doctrine  of  - 
Ideas  or  Intelligible  Forms  ^    .  •  396 

Genders f  their  origin,  41.  their  natural  number,  42.  (See 
Sev)  why  wanting  to  the  first  and  second  Pronoun     69 

Genus  and  Speeies^  why  they  (but  not  individuals)  admit 
erf  Nimber  .  .  . .  ....  39 

Oeemetryf  founded  on  what  Principles,'  362.  that  and 
Arithmetic  independent  on  Experiment,  Md.  (See 
Scienee.^  its  Subject,  what,  367.  beholden  fiir  it  to 
Ae  Bfind,  how  . .  .  .  . .        ibid. 

Gap,  expressed  by  Neuters,  such  as  tb  dttov,  Numen,  ^c* 
2g  2 
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why,  64|  55.  as  Masculine,  why,  t&ui.  immutable,  and 
superior  to  Time  and  its  distmctions,  d2.  alllwise,  and 
always  wise/  801.  immediate  objects  of  his  Wisdom^ 
what,  ibid,  whom  among  men  he  may  be  supposed  to 
love,  802.  Form  of  Forms,  sovereign  Artist,  812,  318, 
487.  above  all  Intensions  and  Remissions,  162,  369^ 
489*  his  Existence  different  from  that  of  Man,  how, 
860,  862.  his  divine  Attributes,  861.  his  Existence 
necessarily  infers  that  of  Ideas  or  exemplary  Forms, 
879,  880,  486.  exquisite  Perfection  of  these  divine 
Ideas  or  Forms,  880,  487.  his  stupendous  view  of  all  at 
once,  889,  890,  442.  r^ion  of  Truth,  162,  891,  403, 
405.  in>  him  Knowledge  and  Power  unite  440 

Goody  above  all  utility,  and  totaUy  distinct  from  it,  297* 
sought  by  all  men,  296,  298.  considered  by  all  as  valu- 
able for  itself,  ibid,  intellectual,  its  character,  299.  See 
Science,  Gon. 

GOBGIAS  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  62 

Orammar,  philosophical  or  universal,  2.  how  essential  to 
other  Arts,  6.  how  distinguished  from  other  Gram- 
toan  .  .  11 

Grammariam^y  mot  of,  in  naming  Verbs  Neuter,  177. 
In  degrees  of  Comparison,  198.  in  the  Syntax  of  Con- 
junctions .  .  288 

Greeks,  their  (^haraoter,  as  a  Nation,  415,  ice  Asiatic 
Greeks,  SStet&xt  from  the  other  Greeks,  and  why,  410. 

.   Grman  Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay  417,  4^. 

Gft9U  Tongue,  how  perfect  in  the  expression  of  Modes 
ttnd  Tmies,.  147.  force  of  its  imperatives  in  the  past 
liases,  166.  wrong  in  ranging  Inteijectioiis  with  \Ad- 
veifas,  289.  its  character,  as  a  Xaoguage         419,  428 

Gaocinus,  his  System  of  the  Tenses  . .        128 
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HsBACLiTOs,  Saying  o^  8.  his*  System  of  things,  what, 

869,  370 

HfiRMEs,  his  Figure,  Attributes^  and  Character,   SS4| 

'  SS5,  826.     Authors  who  have  writ  of  him  826 

HitsioD,  called  6  ttociit^Cj  the  Poet,  by  Plato  228 

Hoadly's  Accidence  ,         . .  .  .  .  .         128 

HoMBR,  60,  52,  S3,  84, 146, 149,  221,  223,  235,  263, 

273,  285,  808,  417,  421 
Horace,  67,80,  126,  142,  163,  169,  178,  199,  207, 

282,  260,  413,  424,  426 

I. 

/^feas,  of  what.  Words  the  Symbols,  341  to  347.  if  only 

particular  were  to  exist,   the   consequence  what,   887 

to  889.  general,  their  importance,   841,   842.  under- 

'    valued  by  whom,  and  why,  360.  of  what  faculty  the 

'    Objects,  360.   their  character,  862  to  366,  390.  the 

f    bidy  objects  of  Sdence  and  real  Knowledge,  why,  868. 

'  tiequired,  how,  358  to  374.  derived,  whence,  874,  Sec. 

their  triple  Order  in  Art,  876.  the  same  in  Nature,  881. 

essential  to  Mind,  why,  379,  380.  the  first  and  highest 

Ideas,  character  of,  880,  440.     Ideas,  their  different 

Sources,  stated,  400.  their  real  Source  484,  438 

Jeremiah  .  .  ^  .  .  .  .      *    .  .        406 

Imagination,  what,  354.    differs  from  Sense,  how,  366. 

from  Memory  and  Recollection,  how  .  .       ibid. 

Individttah^  vfhj  so  tailed^  89,   40.  quit  their  character, 

how  and  why,  40,  41.  their  infinity,  how  expressed  by 

a  finite  number  of  Words,  214  to  217,  234,  346.  be- 

come  objects  of  Knowledge,  how        • .         • .        369 

Instakt.     See  Now, 
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IntellecU     See  Mind. 

iKTEKJECTiONSy  their  application  and  effect,  289.  no  dis- 
tinct Part  of  Speech  with  the  Greeks^  though  with  the 

Latins,  289-  their  character  and  description  290 

Interrogation,  its  species  explained  and  illustrated,  161  to 

154.  Interrogatives  refuse  the  Article,  why  2^8 

JoHAiiNEs  GRAM^rAT.     See  Philoponus. 

ISOCBATES  .  .  .  .  .  .  4>2l 

Julian  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .        .  .        416 

K. 

KUSTEB  .  f  f  '  .  • .  • .  176 

Knowledge,  if  any  more  excellent  than  Sensation,  the  con- 
sequence ,  •  . ,  . .  .        371^  372 


Lak6Ua&£>  how  constituted,  327*  defined,  399.  founded 
in  compact,  814«  S27.  (See  Speech.)  symbolic,  not 
unitative,  why,  833  to  355.  impossible  for  it  to  express 
the  real  Essences  of  things,  335.  its  double  capacity, 
why  necessary,  348.  its  Matter,  what,  349.  its  Form, 
what,  ibid,  its  Precision  and  Permanence  derived  whence, 
345.  particular  Languages,  their  Identity,  whence,  S74, 
their  Diversity,  whence,  ibid.  See  English,  Greek^ 
Latin,  Oriental. 

ILiATIij  Tongue,  deficient  in  Aorists,  and  how  it  supplies 
the  defect,  135.  its  peculiar  use  of  the  Praterilum  Per- 
fectum,  131.  has  recourse  to  AuxiUars  for  some  Modes 
and  Tenses,  148.  to  a  Periphrasis  &r  some  Participles, 
185.  m  what  sense  it  has  Articles,  233.  the  Ablative, 
a  Case^ peculiar  to  it,  276.  right  in  separating  Interjec- 
tions firona  the  other  parts  of  Speech,  289,  290,  its 
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character,  as  a  Language,  411.  not  mad^fer  Philofitophy,. 

ibid,  412.  sunk  with  Boethius  •  .  .  *         4I6 

Letters,  what  Socrates  thought  of  their  Inventor^  325. 

divine  honours  paid  him  by  the  Egypiians,  ibid.     See 

Element. 
Liberty  f  its  influence  upon  Men^s  Genius  .  .         420 

Zz/e,  connected  with  Being  .  .         300,  301,  432 

LiNNiEUS  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  44 

Literature^  its  cause,  and  that  of  Virtue,  connected,  how, 

407.  antient,  recommended  to  the  Study  of  the  libera^ 

424.  its  peculiar  effect  with  regard  to  a  man^s  ch^ractor 

425,486 
Logic,  what  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         3,  4 

LoNGiNUS,  noble  remark  of  .  .  .  .         420 

LuciAN  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  41 

LxJCiLius  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .        ibid. 

M. 

Macaobius^  short  account  of  him,  414.    quoted,  127, 

167, 168 

Man,  rational  and  social,  1,  2.  his  peculiar  ornament, 
what,  2.  first  or  prior  to  Man,  what,  9,  269.  his  Ex- 
istence, the  manner  of,  what,  359.  how  most  likely  to 
advance  in  happiness,  362.  has  lyithin  him  something 
divine,  302.  his  Ideas,  whence  derived,  393  to  401. 
Mediuni,  through  which  he  derives  them,  what,  859, 
393.  his  errors,  whence,  406.  to  be  corrected,  bow     ibid, 

Jfanff9cn]p^5  quoted,  of  OLYMrioDORuS|  371,  394,  395 
of  Philoponus,  431,  433,  4:57.  of  Proclus,  434,  435, 
438,  440.  of  Damascicts  . .  .  .        441 

MaHCIAISOS  Capella,  short  account  of  him  415 

MoBter  Artist,  what  forms  his  diaracter  .  •     .  Ill 
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Haiter  jouaed  with  ForUx  %  7-  its  original  meaning,  eon- 
ibunded  by  the  Vulgar,  how,  809-  its  extensive  charaeter 
according  to  antient.  Philosophy,  SOS.  described  by 
CicerOi  318.  of  Language,  what,  315.  described  at 
large  •  •  •  •  •  •        816,  &c. 

Maximus  Ttbius,  his  norion  of  the  Supreme  Intellect' 

162 

JIfemory  and  Recollection,  what,  356.  distinguished  firom 
Imagination  or  Phansy,  how  ,  ,  .  ,        ibid. 

Metaphor^  its  use  •  .  .  •  • .        S69 

MetaphysicianB  Modern^  their  Systems,  what  892 

Milton,  13,  14,  44,  46, 47, 49,  51,  68,  56,  59, 60, 112/ 
124, 147,  207,  267,  268,  404,  487 

Hind  (not  Sense)  recognizes  time,  107  to  112.  universal, 
162,  811,  812,  869.  differs  not  (as  iSbt«edoes)  from  the 
objects  of  its  perception,  301.  acts  in  Part  through  the 
body,  in  Part  without  it,  806.  its  high  power  of  separa- 
tion, 806,  866.  penetrates  into  all  things,  807.  Novc 
'TXiic6c>  what,  810.  Mind  differs  from  Sense,  how,  864, 
866.  The  source  of  Union  by  viewing  One  in  Many, 
862  to  366.  of  Distinction  by  viewing.  Many  in  One, 
866.  without  Ideas,  resembles  what,  880.  region  of 
Truth  and  Science,  371,  872.  that  or  Body,  which  has 
precedence,  892,  &c.  Mind,  human,  how  spontaneous 
and  easy  in  its  Energies,  861,  862.  all  Minds  similar 
and  congenial,  why  .  .  .  •        896 

Modes  or  Moons,  whence  derived,  and  to  what  end 
destined,  140.  Declarative  or  Indicative,  141.  Poten- 
tial, 142*  Subjunctive,  143.  Interrogative,  ibid,-  Inqui- 
sitive, ibid.  Imperative,  144.  Precative  or  Optative, 
ibid,  the  several  Species  illustrated  from  Horner^  Vif^ili 
.  fipd  M^tofif  145  to  147.  Infinitive  Mode,  its  peculiar 
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.  charaeter,  16S,  16S.  how  dignified  by  the  Staicsj  164. 
other  Mod^  resolvable  into  it,  166.  its  application  and 
coalescence,  167.  Mode  of  Science,  of  Conjecture  of 
Proficiency,  of  Legislature,  168  to  170.  Modes  com- 
pared and  distinguished,  149  to  160.  Greek  Imperatives 
of  the  Past  explained  and  illustrated  156,  157 

Jfoon,  Feininine,  why  45 

Motiony  and  even  its  privation,  necessarily  imply  Time    95 
MuBETUs,  quoted,  441,  442.  his  notion  of  the  Romatu 

ibid. 
MusoNius  RuFus  . .  .  .  •  •        416 

N. 

NameSf  proper,  what  the  consequence  if  no  other  words, 
887  to  889.  their  use,  845.  hardly  parts  of  Language, 

846,  878 

Nathan  and  David  . .  • .  S8S 

Nature^  first  to  Nature,  first  to  Man,  how  they  diffSsr,  9) 
10,  firugality  of,  320.  Natures  subordinate  subservient 

to  the  higher  359 

'  NibEPHOBcrs.     See  BlemnUdes. 

NicoMACus  .  .  ...        .  .  .  .        487 

Noun,  or  Substantive,  its  three  Sorts,  37.  what  Nouns 
susceptible  of  Number,  and  why^  39.  only  Part  of  Speech 
susceptible  of  Gender  . .  .  .  41,  171 

A  Now  or  Instant,  the  bound  of  Time,  but  no  part  of 
it,  101.  lOS.  analogous  to  a  Point  in  a  geometrical 
Line,  tbid.  its  use  with  respect  to  Time,  104.  its 
minute  and  transient  Presence  illusU^ted,  117.  by  this 
Presence  Time  made  present,  116,  117,  118.  See 
Time,  Place,  Space. 

Number,  to  what  words  it  appertains,  and  why         39,  40 
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Ohftctiyra^  ludicrous,  S93.  grave             .  .  S94 

Ocean,  Masculine,  why             .  .           .  .  49 

Olympioi)orus,  quoted  from  a  Manuecript ^his  notion 

of  Knowledge^  and  its  degrees,  871,  S75^.  of  general 

Ideas,  the  Objects  of  Science  .  .  394,  395 

One,  by  natural  co-incidence,  162, 173,  198,  241,  262  to 

265.  bj  the  help  of  external  connectives  241,  265 

Oriental  Languages,  number  of  their  Parts  of  Speech,  85. 

their  character  and  Genius  .  .  . .         409 

Orpheus  ,  .  <  . .  .  .  .  .        441 

Ovid  . .  .  .  .  .  132, 141, 206 

P. 

Paaticiple,  how  different  from  the  V^b,  94^  184.  its 
essence  or  character,  184.  how  different  from  the  Adjec- 
tive, 186.  See  Attributive,  Latin  and  English 
Tongtus, 

Fartictdars,  how,  though  infinite,  expressed  by  Words 
which  are  finite,  346.  consequence  of  attaching  ourselves 
wholly  to  them  .  .  .  •  •  .         351 

Pausanias  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        285 

Perception  and  Volition,  the  Soul's  leading  Powers,  15,  17. 
Perception  two-fold,  348.  In  Man  what  first,  9, 10,353, 
359*  sensitive  and  intellective  differ,  how,  364,  865.  if 
not  conespondent  to  its  objects,  erroneous  371 

Period.     See  Sentence. 

Peripatetic  Philosophy,  in  the  latter  ages  commonly 
united  with  the  Platonic,  160.  what  species  of  Sen- 
tences it  admitted,  144.  its  notion  of  Cases,  277.  held 
words  founded  in  Compact  .  .  .  .         314 
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Pee]zo2)ius,  his  rational  account  of  the  Persons  in  Nouns 
and  Pronouns  ...  ,  .  •  •        171 

Pkbsius,  76,  163,  37^.  short  account  pf  his  character  413 

Persmsy  first,  second,  third,  their  Oigin  and  Use  65  to  67 

Phansy.     See  Imagiiuition, 

Philoponus,  his  notion  of  Time^  431.  of  the  business  of 
Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  433.  of  God,  the  Sovereign 
Artist  .  •  . .  .  .  . .        437 

Phihsophffy  what  would  banish  it  out  of  the  World,  ^93} 
S94.  its  proper  business^  what,  433.  antient  differs  firom 
modem,  how,  308.  modern  its  chief  object,  what      ibid. 

philosophers^  antient,  who  not  qualified  tp  write  or  talk 
about  them,  270.  provided  words  for  new  Ideas,  how  @69 

Philosophers^  modern^  their  notion  of  Ideas,  350.  their 
employment,  35I9  their  Criterion.of  Truth,  ibid,  deduce 
all  from  Body,  392.  supply  the  placa^of  occult  Qualities, 
how  .  .  .  .  . ,  .  .        893 

Plfle^y  mediate  and  immediate,  118.  applied  to  illustrate 
the  present  Tim^,  and  the  presi^nt  Instant,  ibid^  its 
various  relations  depoted,  how,  S66,  271.  its  I^atitude 
and  Universality  ..  ..  ..        266 

PfiATO,  21.  how  many  parts^  of  Speech  he  adnutted, 
32.  hii$  account  of  Genius  and  Species,  39.  quoted,  92. 
his  Style  abounds  with  Particles,  why,  259.  new-coined 
Word  of,  269*  quoted,  325.  in  what  he  placed  real 
happiness,  362,  his  two  different  and  opposite  Etymolo- 
gies of 'ETrt^^/inv,  369,  370.  his  Idea  of  Time,  389. 
quoted,  407.  his  character,  as  a  writer,  compared  with 
Xenophon  and  Aristotle        •  .  .  .  . .         422 

Fj:.ETHo.     See  G£]f  istus 

P1.INY,  his  account  bow  the  antient  artists  inscribed  their 
names  upon  their  works        .  •  .  •         .v.     .  136 
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Plvtaiicu  .  •  .  •  .  •  .  •  38 

Poetry^  what  •  •  • .  •  •  •  •        5$  6 

POBFHYEY  .  .  .  .  . .  .  ^  89 

PantUm,  its  feiee  in  Syntax  26,  S74,  276,  280 

Prepositions.  82.  defined  261.  their  use,  265«  their 
original  Signification,  266.  their  subsequent  and  figu- 
rative, 268.  their  different  application,  270,  271.  force 
in  Composition,  271, 272.  change  into  Adverbs  272,  205 
PrincipkSf  to  be  estimated  from  their  consequences,  7. 
232,  286,  825.  of  Union  and  Diversity,  their  different 
ends  and  equal  importance  to  the  Universe,  250.  {See 
One,*  Unum,  Diversity.)  elementary  Principles  mys- 
teriously blended,  807.  their  invention  difficult,  why^ 
825.  those  of  Arithmetic  and  Greometry  how  simple  852 
Peiscian,  defines  a  Word,  20.  explains  from  Philosophy 
the/ Noun  and  Verb,  28,  83.  quoted,  84.  explains  ,how 
Indication  and  Relation  differ,  63.  the  nature  of  the 
Pronoun,  65.  of  pronominal  Persons,  67.  his  reason 
why  the  two  first  Pronouns  have  no  Gender,  70.  why 
but  one  Pronoun  of  each  sort,  71.  ranges  Articles  with 
Pronouns  according  to  the  Stoicsy  74.  a  pertinent 
observation  of  his,  88.  explains  the  douUe  Power  of  the 
Latin  Prieteritum^  1S5,  131.  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  Tenses,  130.  defines  Moods  or  Modes,  141.  his 
notion  of  the  Imperative,  155.  of  the  Infinitive,  165, 
166.  of  Verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  infinitive,  168. 
of  Impersonals,  175.  of  Verbs  Neuter,  177.  of  the  Par- 
ticiple, 194.  of  the  Adverb,  195.  of  Comparatives,  202. 
quoted,  210.  his  reason  why  certain  Pronouns  coalesce 
not  with  the  Article,  225,  226.  explains  the  different 
powers  of  Connectives  which  co]\join,  248,  244,  245. 
pf    Connectives    which    disjoin,    250.     quoted,   262^ 
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his  notioif  of  the  Inteijection,  991^  of  Sound  or 
Voice  .  .  .  .  . .  . .         316 

Pboclus,  his  Opinion  about  Resi,  95,  481.  quoted,  810. 
explains  the  Source  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  434,  485, 

436,  488 

Pronouns,  why  so  called,  65.  their  Species  or  Persons, 
65,  66.  why  the  first  and  second  have  no  Sex,  69,  70. 
resemble  Articles,  but  how  distinguished,  78.  their  co- 
alescence, 74,  75.  their  Importance  in  Language,  77. 
relative  or  subjunctive  Pronoun,  its  nature  and  use,  78 
to  88.  those  of  the  first  and  second  person  when  Expres- 
sed, when  not,  88.  'EyicXircical  and  dpOorovsfdvatf  how 
distinguished,  84.  Primitives  refuse  the  Article,  why 

226 

Pbotagoras,  his  notion  of  Genders,  42.  a  Sophism  of 
his  ....  .  .         144 

Proverbs  of  Soltmim  ..  ..         406 

Publics  Syrus  .  .  .  .         .  .        124 

QuiNTiLiAN     -      . .  .  .      154, 288, 407 

Quiditus  oceulU  what  in  modem  Philosophy  supplies  their 

place  .  ,  893 


R. 


Relatives^  mutuaUy  infer  each  other,  251,  286.  their  usual 

Case,  the  Genitive        '    .  .  •  .  iUd. 

Rhetoric^  what  • .  • .  5, 6 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  Nation,  *411.  Ronutn  Ge- 

ntus,  its  maturity  and  decay  .  •        418,  &c. 
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Sallitstiits  Philosoph.  .  .  .  .       '  • .        401 

San CTi us,  his  elegant  account  of  the  different  Arts  re- 
specting Speech,  5.  quoted,  36,  163,  171.  rejects  Im- 
personals,  175.  quoted,  SOS.  his  notion  of  the  Con- 
junction, after  Scaliger^  288.  of  the  Interjection  S91 
ScALiGER,  his  Etymology  of  Q^i8y  82.  his  notion  of 
Tenses  from  Grocinus,  128.  his  elegant  observation 
upon  the  order  of  the  Tenses,  138.  upon  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Indicative  Mode,  169.  his  account  how  the 
Latins  supply  the  place  of  Articles,  233.  his  notion  of 
the  Conjunction,  SS8.  his  subtle  explication  of  its 
various  powers,  S42  to  247,  258.  his  reason  from  Phi- 
losophy why  Substantives  do  not  coalesce,  S64.  his 
origin  of  Prepositions,  S66.  his  Etymology  of  Scientia 

870 

Science^  5.  its  Mode  the  Indicative,  and  Tense  the  Pre^ 

sent,  why,   159.  its  Conjunction  the  Collective,  why, 

S46.  defended,  295.  valuable  for  its  consequences,  ibid. 

for  itself,  296  to  808  (See  God.)  pure  and  speculative 

depends    on    Principles    the  most   simple,    352.    not 

beholden  to  Experiment,  though  Experiment  to  it,  858. 

whole  of  it  seen  in  Composition  and  Division,  367.  its 

Etymology,   369.    residence  of  itself  and  its   objects, 

where,  872.     See  Mind, 

Scriptures^  their  Sublimity,  whence         . .         .  .         410 

SfJNECA  47,  139,  414 

^eiMfl^ion,  of  the  Present  only,   105,  107,  139.  none  of 

Time,  105.  each  confined  to  its  own  Objects,  838,  869. 

its  Objects  infinite,  888,  858.  Man's  first  Perception, 

ibid,  consequence  of  attaching  ourselves  irfiolly  to  its 
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Objects,  351.  how  prior  to  Intellection^  379.  how  sub^ 
sequent  .  •  .  .  •  •  .  .         391 

SenteneCf  definition  of,  19,  SO.  its  various  Species  investi- 
gated, 14,  15.  illustrated  from  MiUon,  147,  &c.  con- 
nection between  Sentences  and  Modes  .  .         144 
Separation^  corporeal  inferior  to  mental,  why  306 

Servius  132,227,432 

Sex   (See  Gender,)  transferred  in  Language  to  Beings, 

that  in  Nature  want  it,  and  whj,  44,  45.  Substances 

alone  susceptible  of  it  .  .  .  «  .  .         171 

Shakspeaue  .  .  12;  13,  23,  41,  47,  51,  63 

Ship^  Feminine,  why  .  .  .  .  .  ,  48" 

SiMFLicius,  his  triple  Order  of  Ideas  or  Forms  381,  «S82 
Sophocles  .  •  . .  .  .         ...        430 

Sottly  its  leading  Powers  .  .  .  .  15,  &c. 

Sound,  species  of,  314,  317.  the'YXij,  or  Matter  of  Lan- 
guage, 315.  defined,  316.     See  Voice. 
Space^  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Time,  100.     See  Place. 
Speechj  peculiar  Ornament  of  Man,  1,  2.  how  resolved  or 
analysed,  2.  its  four  principal   Parts,  and  why  these, 
and  not  others,  28  to  3L  its  Matter  and  Form  taken 
together,  307  to  '315.  its  Matter  taken  separately,  316 
to  326.  its  Form  taken  separately,  327  to  359*  neces- 
sity of  Speech,  whence,  332,  333.  founded  in  Compact 

314,  327 
Spenser  .  .  .  .  . .  .  134,  164 

Spirits,  animal,  subtle  Ether,  nefvous  Ducts,  Vibrations, 
&c.  their  use  in  modern  Philosophy.  See  Qualities 
occult. 
Stoics,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  they  held,  34.  ranged 
Articles  along  with  Pronouns,  7^  their  account  of  the 
Tenses,  130.    multiplied  the    number  of  Sentences, 
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144.  allowed  the  name  of  Verb  to  the  infinitive  only, 
into  which  they  supposed  all  other  Modes  resolvable, 
164  to  166.  their  logical  view  of  Verbs,  and  their  Dis- 
tinctions subsequent,  179  to  181.  their  notion  of  the 
Participle,  194.  of  the  Adverb,  195.  called  the  Adverb 
vavSiKTfiQf  and  why,  310.  called  the  Preposition  viv 
Sccr/Lioc  irpoOcrucoCf  261.  invented  new  Words,  and  gave 
new  significations*  to  old  ones,    S69.   their   notion  of 
Cases,  278.  of  the  "YXtj  or  Matter  of  Virtue,  809,  810, 
of  Sound,  8l6.   of  the  Species  of  Sound,  SS2.  their 
Definition  of  an  Element  • .  324 

Subject  and  Predicate^  how  distinguished  in  Greek,  280. 
how  in  EngKah^  ibiJL  analagous  to  what  in  nature    279 
Substance  and  Attribute^  29*  the  great  Objects  of  natural 
Union,  264.     Substance  susceptible  of  Sex,  171,  41. 
of  Number,   40.   coincides  not  with  Substance,  264. 
incapable  of  Intension,   and  therefore  of  Comparison 

201,202 

SuBSTANTivc,  30,  81.  described,  87.  primary,  ibid,  to 

62.   secondary,    68  to  67    (See   Nouy,   Pbokoijn.) 

Substantive  and  Attributive,   analogous  in  Nature  to 

what  .  .  . .  . .  .  .        279 

26fij3a/bui  napa<rii/u/3a/ua>  &c.  .  .  180 

Sun,  Masculine,  why  45 

^/oa,  a  peculiar  Signification  of  .  •         308,  809 

Symbols  what,  830.  difi*er8  firom  Imitation,  how,  ibid,  pre- 
ferred to  it  in  constituting  Language,  why  832 


Teuses,  their  naturalnumber,  and  why«  119, 120.  Aorifts, 
128.     Tenses  either  passmg  ei^  completive,  what  antho- 
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lities  fixr  these  distinctions,  138  to  tSb.  Prateriiu/m  per- 

fictum  of  the  Latins,  peculiar  uses  bf^  131  to  184.     Jm- 

Tperfectum^  peculiar  uses  of^  135  to  137.  order  of  Tenses 

.   ib  common  Grammars  not  fortuitous  .  .        138 

Teeenck  . .  .  .  . .        205,  206, 272 

The  and  A.     See  Article. 

Themistius,  9.  his  notion  how  the  Mind  gains  the  idea 

of  Time,  108.  of  the  dependance  of  Time  on  the  Soul's 

existence,  112.  of  the  latest  transition  of  Nature  from 

one  Genus  to  another  ^  .  259,  432 

Theodectes  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  35 

Theophbastvs,  his  notion  of  Speech  under  its  various 
Relations,  4.  mentioned  .  .  .  .         410 

T^ETTTH,,  inventor  of  Letters,  324.     See  Hermes. 
Tibullcs  .  .  .  .  . .        76, 132, 133 

Ttmc,  Masculine,  why,  50.  why  implied  in  every  Verb, 
95,  96.  gave  rise  to  Tenses,  ibid,  its  most  obvious 
divLdon,  97.  how  like,  how  unlike,  to  Space,  100  to 
103.  strictly  speaking,  no  Time  present,  105.  in  what 
8ens6  it  may  be  called  present,  116,  117,  432.  all 
Time  divisible  and  extended,  118,  100,  101.  no  object 
of  Sensation,  why,  105.  how  faint  and  shadowy  in  exist* 
enoe,  106,  431.  how,  and  by  what  power,  we  gtdn  its 
idea,  107.  Idea  of  the  past,  prior  to  that  of  the  future, 
109*  that  of  the  future,  how  acquired,  109,  110.  how 
ootmebted  with  Art  and  Prudence,  111  of  what  faculty, 
Time  the  proper  Object,  112.  how  intimately  connected 
with  the  Soul,  ihid.  order  and  value  of  its  several  Spe« 
des,  118.  what  things  exist  in  it,  what  not,  160  to  162. 
its  natural  effect  on  things  existing  in'  it,  161,  50. 
described  by  Plato^  as  the  moving  Picture  of  permanent 
2  H 
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Sttmity,  380.  1^  «D6»ti^tiN9biitfd  I7  BoeAimiMd. 
€^  Now  or:  Ivst^VT. 
Truth,  necessary,  immutably,  9up^or  to  aU  diitui|sdc|ii8 
of  preset,  past,  ttid  futw^,  90,  91^  98,lfifi»  lA>y  40*, 
405  (Sea  Beings  God.)  its  .place  or  region,  16S^  87S, 
seen  in  Composition  and  Dj^inon,  8,  867,  ^ven  nega* 
tive,  in  some  d^ee' synthetieaL  8,  SfiO^  S64.  cTcry 
Tmtb  Ope,  and  so  reoogniaed,  bov,  364:,  S65.  fiwtdtious 
Truib  . ,  . .  . .        m 

Vaubo  . .  . ,  .  f        56^  61,  74v  413 

VxBB,  31 »  its  more  loose,  as  well  as  mora  stmt  ae^q^ 
tioQs,  87,  193.  Verb,  strictly  so  called,  its  charact^* 
93, 94.  distinguished  from  Participles,  94.  from  Adjec- 
tives, ibid,  implies  Time,  why,  95.  Tenses,  98,  119* 
IVfodes  or  Moods,  140, 170-  Vqrbs,  how  susceptible  of 
Number  and  Person,  170,  Species  of  Verbs,  173.  active, 
174.  pasnve,  ibid,  middle,  175,  176,  tiansitive,  177. 
neuter,  t%u{.  inceptive,  1^6,  182.  desiderative  or  iDedi- 
tative,  127.  for^ied  out  of  Substantives,  182/183  (gee 
TimCf  Tensesy  Modes.)  Impersonals  rqjeoted  •  *  175 
Verbs  Substantives,  their  pre-eminenoe,  88*  cpflffitifj  to 
every  Proposition,  ibid*  implied  in  ev^  otbsr  V«b, 
90, 93.  denote  existence,  88.  vary,  as  varies  ib^  Siidit* 
ence,  or  Being,  whi^sh  they  denote,  9] ,  92.  8fie  BeCwg^ 
Truth,  God. 
Verses,  logical  .  ,  . ,  , .        340 

Vdee;  Feminine,  why  .         *  .  . .  ..  4\.i  :  ^6 

Vjegil,46,  47,48,  49,  57,  08,  83,  186.  hi»  ^midhfic^ 
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^  >  titiihdd  of  coupling  t^passiDg  and^  domplc^i^Teaises, 
183  to  186.  quoted,  141,  182,  19»,  199,-«06,  286, 
886,  287,  88d,  401,  482.  his  .^'idea  of  the  Rman 
Genlua  .  .  .  .  .  <  .  .        285, 412 

Viftmi  FcoHnine,  wJiy,  £5.  moral  and  intelie^tiial  •  difl^, 

'  how,(299;ai00.  its  Matter,  what,  309,  3ia  itn  Form, 
what,  811.  connected  with  Literature,  how      . .       407 

''YXti,  808.     See  MMer,  Syha. 

Undereiandmgy  its  Etymologj,  ^09  human  understand- 
ing, a  compasite  of  what  •  •  .  .   ^     425 

UmoUy  natural,  the  gr^at  Objects  of,  264,  279.  perd^ed 
hj  wh^t  power,  S63.  in  every  Trutln  whenee  darived  865 

CTjrfo^rse.     See  World. 

Votce^  defined,  818.  simple,  produced  how,  318,  819- 
differs  from  articulate,  how,  ibid,  articulate,  what,  819 
to  324.  articidate^  species  of,  321  to  823.  See  Fook;/, 
Coneonanty  Element. 

Volition.     See  Perception. 

Vossius  ...  .  .  .  .  36, 75, 290 

VozDcly  what,  and  why  so  called  . ,  321,  322 

Utility y  always  and  only  sought  by  the  sordid  and  illiberal, 
294,  296,  298.  yet  could  have  no  Being,  were  there 
not  something  beyond  it,  297.     See  Good. 

W. 

Wkoh  and  Parts  .  .  ...  .  .  7 

Wiadmiy  how  some  Philosophers  thought  it  distinguished 

from  Wit  .  .  .  .  368, 488 

WoBDS,  defined^  20,  21,  328.  the  several  Species  of,  23 

to  31.  significant  by  themselves,  significant  by  Relation, 
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27.  Yariable,  invariable,  24.  significant  by  theniaelyes 
and  alone,  37  to  Sll.  by  Relation  and  associated,  213 
to  S74>.  significant  by  Compact,  314,  327.  Symbols, 
and  not  Imitations,  332.  Sjrmbols,  of  what  not,  337  to 
341.  Symbols,  of  what,  341  to  349,  372.  how,  though 
in  Number  finite,  able  lo  express  infinite  Particulars 

346,372,373 

Worldy  visible  and  external,  the  passing  Picture  of  what, 
383,  437.  preserved  one  and  the  same,  though  ever 
changing,  how,  384,  385.  its  Cause  not  void  of  Bea- 
son  .  .  .  •  436 

Writersy  ancient  polite,  difier  from  modem  polite,  in  what 
and  why  269,260 


XsKdPHON,  £6,  407.  his  character,  as  a  Writer,  compared 
with  Plato  and  Ariitatk  422,  423 


FINIS. 


T.  C.  HanMid,  Pator-nostoKow  Pien. 
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